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DIVIDED BUT NOT CONQUERED 


Treat it rough--put it through a 
commando course, if you like .. 
International dough comes up smil- 
ing. The severe handling in your 
shop isn't anywhere near what it 
gets in the INTERNATIONAL bakery 
and laboratory. We go to extremes 
in our tests to insure ample toler- 
ance. This is quality insurance for 
your products - Important today! 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
Seal of Minnesota + Cinderella - Robin Hood 


KANSAS WHEAT FLOURS 
Merlin + Red Dragon + Minute Man 


TEXAS WHEAT FLOURS 
White Prancer - Golden Prancer « Royal Prancer 


MELLOTYPE FLOURS 
ROBIN HOOD WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 
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“Sweet Goods a Headache ? 


“We could be having a peck of trouble this winter 
curning out sweet rolls, coffee cakes and such . . . but 
we're not! In spite of the help shortage and ingredient 
problems, we're producing a mighty inviting line of 
sweet goods, with plenty of variety and top-notch quality. 


“We're doing it by using a high-quality Sweet Dough 

Mix. Wartime conditions provide the toughest sort of test 
for this mix, and the way it has passed the test has sold 

us on it for life. When a ready-prepared mix gives us 

such uniformly fine results, day after day, even when there’s 
little experienced help around the shop, you can 

bet we're going to put it on our permanent list of products 
we can’t get along without!”’ 


2 e e e 


By cutting down the number of operations in the bake shop, 
Pillsbury’s Sweet Dough Mix simplifies production 

problems and reduces the possibility of costly errors in 
scaling and blending. Moreover, it produces sweet goods whose 
quality attracts customers and brings them back for more. 


Until it becomes possible to produce Pillsbury’s Sweet 

Dough Mix in unlimited quantities, the needs of present users 

must naturally be filled first. However, we are making 

every effort to accommodate, as rapidly as possible, the many additional 

bakers who are anxious to start using this distinguished product. Might be 
a good idea to look into the matter right now! 


Pillsbury’s Sweet Dough Mix 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Company, General Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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“Bread ar Gas 


IS STAGING A BIG 


ALL-STAR RADIO SHOW 


IT’S YOUR SHOW! + INVITE ALL YOUR FRIENDS TO TUNE IN! 


‘yNE \N 


The Bakers of America present — 








Edgar Bergen 
Charlie McCarthy 


rarltth 
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Ray Noble 
and his Orchestra 
And many other outstand- 


ing stars of stage, screen 
and radio 





““MODEST MIRACLE”’ 
to be 
DRAMATIZED 


* The thrilling story of Robert R. Williams’ 
quarter-century of work to isolate Vitamin 

B, and synthesize it, will be broadcast in a 
dramatic sketch based on the photoplay, 
“The Modest Miracle.” 


* It’s the story of Enriched White Bread. 





* Your customers across the nation will get the complete 
story of the nutritional values in your fine, new, enriched, 
white bread—in the biggest program of its kind ever put 
on the air. 








% It’s another Fleischmann service to help bakers tell 
America’s millions why Bread is Basic. 


HOLE HOUR OF FUN 


Columbia Network from Coast to Coast 
TUESDAY NIGHT — DECEMBER 21st 


10 to 11 P. M. Eastern War Time « 8 to 9 P. M. Mountain War Time 
9 to 10 P. M. Central WarTime « 7 to 8 P. M. Pacific War Time 

















Ask your local 
Fleischmann man 


about sugges- Bread zrGastc 


tions for your 


Most good bread is made with 


FLEISCHMANNS YEAST 


merchandising 
program. 






FOOD FIGHTS FOR FREEDOM — PRODUCE, CONSERVE, SHARE AND PLAY FAIR 
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Wheatlands in the fertile mountain valleys and high 
plains throughout the great West from Idaho to Missouri 


FINER GRANULATION 


Absorbs more liquid. Moisture 
retention prolongs freshness, en- 
hances the sweetness and full- 
flavored goodness of your fine 
holiday cakes and cookies. 


PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 


and PIKES PEAK FLOURS —for every purpose 


For Bakers... 
PIKES PEAK FLOUR and PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 


THE COLORADO 
MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


GUY A. THOMAS, Pres. and Gen. Mgr.— FRED W. LAKE, Exec. Vice-Pres. 
General Offices DENVER, COLORADO 


SERVING THE BAKERS OF AMERICA FOR OVER 58 YEARS 


COMPLETE LINE of highest quality flours milled from 
choice soft wheat, turkey hard wheat, and spring wheat 
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“"KELLYS FAMOUS” 


ONE THING UNCHANGED 
BY WAR 


So long as the Nation's interest does not inter- 


fere, so long as there is this great supply of 





Flour Milling Capacity wheat all about us, so long as these rich Kansas 
5000 Sacks fields produce; for so long will the traditional 
Grain Storage Capacity high quality of KELLY’S FAMOUS FLOUR be 
1,000,000 Bushels maintained. And for so long will KELLY serve 


his customers with the same integrity that has 






characterized every trade and every shipment 






through half a century. 






In Peace or War Kelly Carries On 








“he WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 

























Meer the jeep target—in 
which some soldier must ride 
back and forth while his buddies 
practice machine-gunning. Bul- 
lets zoom past, inches over his 
head. Others are stopped dead 
in the barricade made up of thou- 
sands of sandbags. 
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CHASE BAG Co. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


BETTER 
BAGS 





ES FROM DEATH 


Thousands of sandbags here 
—and in hundreds of other 
places—at home and overseas. 
Sandbags to protect the lives of 


our boys in service—bags made 
by Chase. 


Yet, at the same time, Chase 
factories were loaded with rec- 
ord productions of bags for feeds, 
flours, cereals, meals, seeds, 
chemicals and many other prod- 
ucts. To say that these things 
have been done without bottle- 
necks and delays would be over- 
statement. But customers have 
been patient—and Chase has 
learned much that will, when the 
peace comes, prepare it for a 
more comprehensive “coast to 
coast” bag service. 





Heavy Dutt 
COTTON 





GENERAL SALES OFFICE, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


BUFFALO KANSAS CITY DETROIT SALT LAKE CITY 
TOLEDO DALLAS CLEVELAND BOIS 

PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS PORTLAND, ORE. MEMPHIS 

CHAGRIN FALLS NEW ORLEANS DENVER HUTCHINSON 
GOSHEN ORLANDO, FLA, PITTSBURGH WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 


MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS 


NEW YORK OKLAHOMA CITY REIDSVILLE, N. C. 


F HARLINGEN, TEXAS 
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HIGH QUALITY 
FLOURS BRING 





























































































































































































































RICH REWARDS 
® 








* DANIEL WEBSTER .... stort patent 
*GOLD COIN ......... seancard Potent 
* CHALLENGER ..|......... strong Patent 
*~PURE SILVER ...... rancy Ficst cies 

*GOLD COIN WHOLE WHEAT 
*GOLD COIN RYE FLOURS «:... 


* 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY 


NEW ULM MINNESOTA 
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SLEEPY <® EYE 
FLOURS 


FROM PURE SPRING WHEAT 





Only STRONG, VIRGIN COUNTRY RUN Spring Wheat 
is used in the Milling of these fine flours: 


SCOUT A Special PURE Spring Patent of the very SQUAW A Strong PURE Standard Spring Patent 


highest quality. of the bolder type. 
" — MUSTANG An Extra Fancy, low ash, high pro- 
CHIEF A true Short PURE Spring Patent. tein PURE Spring Clear. 


BRAVE A Fancy PURE Spring Patent that gives HI-PROTEIN RYE MIX Will withstand the 


absolute satisfaction in the bake shop. heaviest machine punishment. 


SLEEPY EYE WHOLE WHEAT FLOURS 


Milled from only choice, washed, scoured, PURE Spring wheat. Selection includes fine, medium and coarse 
granulation; also crushed and sharp cracked wheat. 


Reduce your inventory by buying all of your flour requirements from one source. We can supply your needs 
on Kansas bakery, whole wheat and clear flours; and cake and pastry flours. 


THE SLEEPY <a EYE MILLS 


Division 
VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY—ST. LOUIS 


Vvs-41 
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DSC Announces Flour Subsidy Rates 





HARD WHEAT SET AT 16c BU, SOFT 
AT 5%c, DURUM 6c, ALL PACIFIC 14c 


——<>——_ 


Rates Effective Dec. 1 and Continue Until Defense Supplies Corp. 
Announces Change—OPA Revises Flour Ceilings— 
Wheat Ceiling Not Yet Announced 


By EmMMeEtT DOUGHERTY 


Washington Correspondent of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The following rates of subsidy payments 
have been announced by the Defense Supplies Corp., effective 


Dec. 1: 


awn = 


. Hard wheat ground outside the Pacific Coast area, l6c bu. 
. Soft wheat ground outside the Pacific Coast area, 5'4c bu. 
. Durum wheat ground outside the Pacific Coast area, 6c bu. 
. All wheat ground in the Pacific Coast area, 14c bu. 


These rates are effective during December and in subsequent 
months so long as the rates remain unchanged by the Defense 


Supplies Corp. 


The rates apply to the wheat ground during the time the rates 
are in effect, except in the case of a miller registering forward sales 
of four with DSC and having unfilled orders on Nov. 30. For such 


forward sales these rates will apply dur- 
ing the month in which the miller is pro- 
ducing the flour sold in December (using 
the first-in-first-out principle to deter- 
mine against which flour sales the wheat 
ground during any one month applies). 
At the same time the Defense Supplies 
Corp. announced the final revised details 
of Regulation No. 4, which will govern 
and the OPA made 
simultaneous announcement of its revised 
version of MPR 296, the flour price ceil- 
ing order, which adjusts the flour ceil- 
ing levels to eliminate some previous dif- 


flour payments, 


ferences between regions and make the 
flour ceilings jibe with the subsidy rates. 

Text of the Defence Supplies Corp.’s 
Regulation No. 4 appears on page 16 and 
the text of the new flour ceiling regula- 
tion, Rev. MPR 296 appears on page 80. 

Meanwhile, no further announcement 
was forthcoming from OPA on the over- 
all wheat price ceiling which will be set 
at parity. Work continues on the regula- 
tion with difficulties reported in getting 
all markets to properly reflect parity 
levels, 


OPA STATEMENT 


In announcing the revised price ceil- 
ing, OPA said: 

“The changes, which will not affect the 
general level of retail prices, are made 
primarily to fit the 
readily to successful administration of 
announced flour subsidy 
program. Most important of the changes 
were those in maximum prices in certain 
areas of the country which will tend to 
make prices more uniform. 


regulation more 


the recently 


“Maximum prices of family flour are 
reduced under those stated in the original 
regulation by 15¢c ewt in Wisconsin and 
l0e ewt in all other states east of the 
Mississippi river and north of the Ohio 
river, including West Virginia and 
Maryland. 

“Originally, bakery flour prices in Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, Colorado, Arizona, Arkan- 
sas, Missouri, Iowa and New Mexico 
as well as all states south of the Ohio 
river and east of the Mississippi river 
(and southern Virginia) were based on 








Granular Flour in 
on Subsidy 


Considerable comment’ has_ been 
created as to whether or not the sub- 
sidy program announced for grinding 
wheat into flour for human consump- 
tion also covers the production of 
granular flour for alcohol. Although 
no official announcement has been is- 
sued regarding the matter, it has been 
indicated that the subsidy program 
was meant to include the production 
of granular flour, which will in effect 
continue the system already in opera- 
tion between millers and distillers. 


a ee 
Kansas City prices. Mills in this terri- 
tory were permitted to sell into the 
eastern area at prices based on Minne- 
apolis, plus the cost of transportation to 
the point of destination. 

“To simplify the pricing structure, 
maximum bakery prices in the area based 
on Kansas City are advanced lle ewt 
as compared to prices in the areas based 
on Minneapolis. Texas, Oklahoma, east- 
ern New Mexico and Louisiana prices 
are adjusted upward an additional 7% 
to equalize with Kansas City. 

“This has the effect of equalizing at 
Chicago, and for areas east of Chicago, 
the maximum prices for those pricing 
from the base of Minneapolis and the 
base of Kansas City. 

“To bring about complete equalization 
of prices of southwestern flours in Chi- 
cago, the former method of pricing on a 
basis of 13% protein or below and above 
13% protein has been discarded and the 
protein basis has been raised to 13.5% 
to bring it into line with the protein basis 
that has been used in areas controlled 
by Minneapolis prices. 

“This will make it possible to compute 
precisely a subsidy rate on all hard 
wheat east of the Rockies. 

“In the original regulation, flour con- 
taining more than 13.5% protein was 
given a premium of 10c ewt over flour 





with 13.5% protein or less. This now has 
been increased in the central and eastern 
states area, where maximums are com- 
puted from a Minneapolis base, and in 
the Pacific Northwest to 20c. This 
change will affect only a small number 
of bakers of specialty breads and rolls. 

“Again to make it possible to figure a 
single subsidy rate east of the Rocky 
Mountains, the privilege that sellers in 16 
western states had enjoyed of being 
able to sell in areas east of the Rockies 
on the same basis as millers in the cen- 
tral and eastern areas of the country has 
been revoked. These 16 states are Wash- 
ington, Oregon, California, Nevada, 
Idaho, Montana, Utah, Arizona, New 
Mexico, Colorado, Wyoming, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin and Iowa. Mills in these states now 
will figure their price by adding freight 
from Spokane, Wash., or Ogden, Utah. 

“All maximum prices in the revised 
regulation are set on a hundredweight 
basis in line with the trade practice in- 
augurated in June, 1943, of pricing by 
the hundredweight rather than by the 
barrel. The barrel unit, 196 lbs, is re- 
tained only to allow pricing by millers 
until old hand have been 
used, 


sacks on 


JOBBERS’ MARK-UPS 


“Further, to relieve a squeeze on flour 
jobbers, caused by their increased costs 
of operation, OPA raised the mark-ups 
allowed jobbers for less than car lot 
sales of flour in 14 of the larger cities 
of the country and their metropolitan 
areas. These increases in margins will 
have no effect on the cost of living, 
except for the 14 cities specifically men- 
tioned. The margins remain the same 
on less than car lot sales of this type 
of flour. 

“Flour jobbers, as a rule, represent 
small or middle sized mills not large 
enough to maintain their own branch 
warehouses. Without the jobbers, those 
mills would experience difficulty in dis- 
tributing their flour. Similarly, hun- 
dreds of bakeries and restaurants that 
buy through jobbers would experience 
difficulty in obtaining their flour, partly 
because they buy in less than car lots. 
It was for these reasons the OPA acted 
to relieve the squeeze. 

“The new maximum 
allowed jobbers are: 

“On sales other than f.o.b. mill or 
f.o.b. seller’s -warehouse—in metropoli- 
tan areas of New York, northeastern 
New Jersey, Chicago and Philadelphia, 
50c ewt (98c bbl). In San Francisco, 
Milwaukee, New Orleans, Detroit, Cleve- 
land, Baltimore, Washington, D. C., St. 
Louis, Pittsburgh and Cincinnati, 48¢ 
ewt (84.3c bbl). In all other parts of 
the country, the mark-up remains 33c 
ewt, or (64.7¢ bbl). 

“On sales f.o.b. mill or f.o.b, seller’s 
warehouse, for New York, northeastern 
New Jersey, Philadelphia and Chicago, 
25e cwt (49c bbl); for the remainder 
of the 14 areas, 20c cwt (39.2c bbl). In 
all other parts of the country, the mark- 
up remains 18c cwt (35.3c bbl). 

“The metropolitan areas in each case 
are those used by the Bureau of Census 
in. compiling the sixteenth census of the 
United States. 

“Two other changes are made. 


mark-ups_al- 


Pre- 


viously, there had been two bas‘c mark- 
One 
was for quantities of 55 bbls; the other 


ups for less than car lot sales. 


for quantities of 55 bbls or more but 
Now only one less 
It in- 
cludes all shipments or deliveries of 250 
ewt or less (127.5 bbls or less). 


less than a car lot. 
than car lot class is recognized. 


Lots 
of 250 cwt or more are to be priced at 
car lot maximum prices. 

“Secondly, because changing conditions 
are likely to occur in the future that 
may necessitate adjustments up or down 
in the less than car lot margins, permis- 
sion is granted to the price administra- 
tor and to regional administrators to 
make such adjustments as are needed to 
maintain a normal structure of flour 
distribution.” 

JESSE JONES’ STATEMENT 

In officially announcing the subsidy 
action, Jesse Jones, Secretary of Com- 
merce and head of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp., of which the Defense 
Supplies Corp. is a creature, said: “The 
rates are determined by the difference 
between the wheat price used by OPA 
as the basis of the flour price ceilings 
and the current wheat markets.” He sig- 
nificantly added that “the payments are 
being made at the direction of the Office 
of Economic Stabilization,” thus preserv- 
ing his own personal opinion that sub- 
sidization steps should be avoided if pos- 
sible by the government. 

In framing the DSC regulation and 
working out the details of the plan, DSC 
officials had the co-operation of Herman 
Fakler, as representative of the milling 
industry, who expressed his congratula- 
tions to DSC for “recognizing the nat- 
ural structure of the wheat flour milling 
industry,” which he said would co-oper- 
ate wholeheartedly in making the pay- 
ment regulation a workable document. 
Mr. Fakler indicated that DSC had at- 
tempted to make the regulation so spe- 
cific that no miller would misunder- 
stand _ its but added that 
should “bugs” develop, DSC would cer- 
tainly give sympathetic consideration to 
adjustments which were found justified. 

Mills which do a large business with 
the FDA in booking forward sales and 
mills whose practice it is to have ex- 
tensive unfilled bookings, should study 
carefully the provisions of the regula- 
tion which touch on the 120-day period 
as to termination of the arrangement. 
If the subsidy plan should terminate 
suddenly, the bookings of mills at the 
beginning of the program would be im- 
portant. 


provisions, 


SOME DSC CHANGES 

Some changes were made in the final 
draft of the DSC Regulation 4 as com- 
pared with the original one. 

The regulation provides that any can- 
cellations after Dec, 1 of flour booked 
by buyers may not be deducted from 
the amount of wheat which must be 
ground by a miller to balance his un- 
filled order total before subsidy pay- 
ments will be due. Thus, the equiva- 
lent of full amount of unfilled orders on 
Nov. 30, 1943, will have to be ground 
before payments will be made on sales 
under the subsidy. 

A second point in the same connec- 
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tion is that from the unfilled order bal- 
ance of Nov. 30, there will be deducted 
the amount of flour which the applicant 
owns in bulk storage or packed ready 
for delivery. These flour stocks have 
been large in recent months and amount 
to about two weeks’ production of com- 
mercial mills. Total unfilled orders are 
estimated to be close to four months’ 
grind so the deduction will be helpful. 
In calculating the amount of ‘wheat 
to be ground to offset the unfilled order 
balance the Defense Supplies Corp. will 
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follow the first-in-first-out principle 
either as to dates of delivery or types 
of wheat ground. Thus, there is no 
segregation of soft wheat and hard 
wheat flours even though a different 
amount of subsidy is applicable to each. 

Every miller who has made sales or 
deliveries of whole wheat flour to any 
customers after Dec. 1 amounting to 
20,000 lbs or more must file with his ap- 
plication for payment a certified state- 
ment for the month reporting all such 
sales or deliveries. 





MILLERS TO GO SLOW ON SUBSIDY 
SELLING: OBJECT TO DURUM RATE 


— @— 
Spring High Glutens Also Pinched Under New Arrangement— 
Mills Watch Unfilled Order Balance Carefully—May 
Balance Sales With December Output 


Although millers so far have not had 
enough time to digest thoroughly the 
many changes brought about by the an- 
nouncement of the subsidy this week, a 
few early reactions were definite. 

Except for durum millers, who were 
protesting strongly against the small 
amount of subsidy granted them, there 
was not much comment on the subsidy 
Generally, millers felt that the 
hard wheat rates were barely enough to 


rates. 


cover costs at present wheat prices and 
that any further advance in prices would 
bring back the “squeeze” again. Since 
the wheat ceiling planned by OPA has 
not yet been announced, they had no 
certain reference point to use in judg- 
ing the present rates on any but a tem- 
porary basis. 

In the absence of a definite understand- 
ing on just what OPA will decide to be 
parity on wheat for the purposes of a 
ceiling, it is impossible to judge how 
close to the maximum the current pay- 
However, the 16c 
rate on hard wheat comes close to repre- 
senting the difference between the flour 
ceiling wheat basis and the parity adopted 
in the soft wheat ceiling, assuming that 


ment rate may be. 


the hard wheat ceiling will be established 
on a freight-off from Chicago basis. 
Currently cash wheat is selling practically 
on that parity basis. 

Durum millers were disgusted with 
their 6c payment. When the original 
flour price ceiling was set semolina 
prices were put 8@18c sack higher than 
bread flour at Minneapolis. Wheat 
costs of the two types were comparable 
and the two types of wheat are selling 
at about the same basis now, with good 
durum higher if anything. In the. re- 
vised flour ceiling just issued, however, 
semolina prices were kept the same 
while high protein bakery flours were 
raised 10c cwt so that there is little 
difference in ceiling prices now, wheat 
costs are the same, yet the durum sub- 
sidy is only 6c compared with 16¢ on 
hard wheat. Undoubtedly durum mill- 
ers will ask for an increase in subsidy 
or an advance in their ceiling prices. 
Until something along this line is done 
sales probably will continue limited. 

Durum millers say that the 6c pay- 
ment is from 6c to 10c too low based 
on any reasonable calculation. Durum 
wheat has been selling only 2c less than 
bread for several weeks and lately has 





Corn Ceiling at $1.15 Bu Reported 


Announcement of a revised ceiling for corn is expected momentarily as govern- 
ment officials speed up consideration of proposals to remedy the troublesome corn 
situation that has brought down complaints on all sides to the responsible government 


offices. 


Trade rumors indicate that the new ceiling will be $1.15 bu, 8c over the 


top in effect since last spring, but much below the level sought by feeding interests. 
The corn ceiling revision is expected to be issued simultaneously with price orders 
on hard wheat, oats, barley, hay and sorghums. 


* 


At the same time that reports were 
circulating that the $1.15 price had been 
selected, Corn Belt senators were meet- 
ing with government officials to discuss 
the lifting of the ceiling. A conference 
Nov. 30 was attended by a dozen senators 
who stated that the ceiling would have 
to be between $1.20@1.26 in order to 
move surplus stocks on farms. 

Senator Reed of Kansas estimated a 
surplus of between 200,000,000 and 300,- 
000,000 bus of corn might thus be brought 
into the livestock feed market, making 
it unnecessary for the Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. to import between 75,000,000 and 
90,000,000 bus of grain from Canada for 
feed purposes, at least until next spring. 

Marvin Jones, War Food Administra- 


* 


* 


tor, representatives of the Office of 
Price Administration from the agencies 
controlling corn prices, along with Joseph 
B. Eastman, director of the Office of 
Defense Transportation, J. B. Hutson, 
president of the CCC, and others, were 
invited to attend the meeting. 

Senator Reed said he had consulted the 
Association of American Railroads and 
had learned that 45,000 box cars would 
be required to ship in Canadian grains, 
as planned by the CCC. He quoted the 
association as saying the number of “car 
days” required would be almost twice 
that needed to move the same quantity 
of grain from the Corn Belt to the 
usual destination points for such ship- 
ments. 


been just as high or higher than bread 
wheat. At the same time the actual 
overall cost of producing semolina is 
greater than the cost of producing bread 
flour. There is a less ready market for 
clears and offal and over a period of 
time durum millers cannot recover as 
much for these products as can the bread 
wheat millers. The actual ceiling price 
of other than fancy semolina is 2c ewt 
less than the high protein bakery flour. 
In the face of this situation, the subsidy 
granted durum millers is 10c less than 
bread flour millers get. 

Even with the 6c subsidy there is a 
loss of around 25c cwt in making sales 
under the present ceiling, durum millers 
say, and they are not going to be able 
to make sales on that basis. 

A second point of some dissatisfaction 
is in the fact that even the increased 
ceiling on high protein hard bakery 
flours does not allow free selling of 
spring high glutens. Millers say they 
still are pinched in the Northwest by 
about 10c sack on high gluten flours on 
the basis of their costs. 

Soft wheat millers regarded the 51/,c 
rate as generally adequate, representing 
the difference between their flour ceiling 
wheat basis and the parity price that is 
now set on soft wheat. The 514c rate 
accounts for the 3c difference between 
the wheat and flour ceiling plus 2¥c for 
handling charges above wheat ceiling 
parity. No really heavy sales of soft 
wheat flour were anticipated because of 
the 120-day clause in the subsidy regula- 
tion and the obvious possibility that the 
payments may be knocked out. 

There was no disposition to jump the 
gun on flour sales and nothing was sold 
prior to the effective date of the sub- 
sidy program. Millers had their hands 
full figuring their new flour prices in 
various localities and informing sales 
organizations of the changes. Long dis- 
tance telephone circuits in the major 
milling centers were clogged with calls 
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and lengthy waits were necessary. 

The first flour buyer under the new 
subsidy arrangement may be the gov- 
ernment. It was reported that the gov- 
ernment would be in the market Dec. 1 
for about 800,000 sacks of flour for ex- 
port, about half of which was wanted 
for immediate shipment. 

It was obvious that, regardless of 
buyers’ intentions, millers would have to 
go slow on flour bookings, keeping an 
eye on their unfilled order total. Since 
only 120 days would be allowed to 
grind out forward sales should the sub- 
sidy suddenly be terminated, any miller 
with bookings greater than that amount 
might find himself in difficulty in the 
event Congress should “wash out” food 
subsidies. 

It is equally advantageous to millers 
to get their unfilled order balance with- 
in easy grinding range, and most mill- 
ers intend to follow the rule of limiting 
their December bookings to amount of 
flour that they can grind out during 
December. The commercial milling in- 
dustry as a whole is almost booked to 
a practical working total of 120 days 
now, so there is not much leeway left, 
although some mills are better situated 
than others in this respect. The amount 
of actual flour owned in warehouses will 
make a difference. 

To protect themselves in the event that 
the subsidy should be suddenly cut off, 
some millers were inserting in their sales 
contracts a provision that the buyer pa) 
an amount equal to the subsidy if the 
government has to scrap the program and 
the miller is caught without recourse. 

Millers generally appear a little fear 
ful that Congress will put an end to 
the subsidy program, although the best 
opinion now seems to be that there wil! 
be a compromise reached whereby al! 
food subsidies in force will be continued 
with any new subsidies prohibited. That 
would, of course, preserve the flour pay- 
ments. 





Federation Analyzes Factors 
In Subsidized Flour Sales 


The Millers National Federation in 
analyzing the major effects of the sub- 
sidy regulation said: “Only in a few 
minor respects does the plan now an- 
nounced fail to conform to preliminary 
information. There are, however, certain 
points which should be emphasized at 
this time so that millers will understand 
the situation fully before considering 
making any flour sales. 

“First, the subsidy question is. still 
before Congress and there is more than 
an outside chance that subsidies may be 
outlawed on December 31. Until that 
point has been passeed it would be ex- 
tremely hazardous for a miller to sell 
more flour in December than he can 
mill during that month. 

“Second, millers must not fail to note 
that subsidy payments are limited in all 
cases to the amount of the grind dur- 
ing the subsidy period. No miller can 
therefore afford to run the risk of in- 
creasing his unfilled bookings above 
the amount which he had sold when the 
program goes into effect. 

“Third, as the subsidy will not be paid, 
in any event, on unfilled bookings which 
are not delivered within 120 days after 
the program lapses, it means that millers 


will have to keep “closer to shore” than 
many have done in the past. Not only 
will bookings have to be held down to 
a total of 120 days even though present 
unfilled orders are more than that, but 
customers who are in the habit of book- 
ing for longer periods will necessarily 
have to be restrained from their usual 
practice. Also, the miller who now has 
more than 120 days’ bookings ‘will ob- 
viously have to bring his total down at 
least to that figure, not later than the end 
of the first month of subsidy. 

“The miller who didn’t grind more 
than 110,000 bus of wheat in the first !1 
months of 1943 is assumed to have no 
unfilled orders. He will be eligible to tlie 
subsidy on grind on and after Dec. |. 
This is also true of any other miller who 
had no unfilled orders. Millers with un- 
filled orders will not be eligible to sub- 
sidy payments until enough wheat has 
been ground to fill these orders first. In 
all cases the miller will use his actul 
yield for the month of grind unless the 
wheat so used exceeds 2.35 bus per 
ewt. of flour produced. 

“The miller making whole wheat 
flour is required to send in a report 
covering sales and deliveries after No 
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vember of whole wheat flour to any one 
customer of 20,000 lbs or more. 

“Accounting requirements: Certain of 
the regulations deal with bookkeeping 
requirements, some of which must be 
observed before December grinding be- 
gins. These necessitate: (1) The inven- 
torying of unfilled contracts at the close 
of business on November 30, 1943; (2) 
the inventorying of all flour on hand, 
both packed and unpacked, as of the 
same date. While no distinction need be 
made between unfilled contracts, on the 
effective date, as to types of flour booked, 
the regulations are not so clear with re- 
spect to inventories of flour or of wheat 
on hand as of Nov. 30. Unfilled con- 
tracts do not include those containing a 
provision for determination of the price 
at the time of delivery. 

“Alternative methods for determining 
the bushels of wheat ground during the 
months include (a) the number of bushels 
of 60 lbs weighted into the mill bin 
or hopper during the month and ground 
into flour, less official dockage, and (b) 
the usual inventory disappearance meth- 
od of adding purchases (less dockage) 
to stocks on hand, and deducting wheat 
not ground into flour or on hand at the 
end of the month. If, for any reason, 
neither of these methods is available 
the miller may use some other provided 
he secures special permission from the 
Defense Supplies Corp. In view of the 
above the miller can determine for him- 
self whether he must segregate his in- 
ventories of flour or wheat by types. If 
he grinds only one type of wheat there is 
no separation to be made. 

“The monthly records must include 
production, bushels ground and yield. 

“Sales Contract Provisions: A number 
of millers have inquired as to the desir- 
ability of inserting a provision in the 
sales contract which in effect would make 
the buyer liable for the subsidy in the 
event that the miller does not receive 
subsidy payments on account of the 
buyer failing to take delivery during 
the time for which subsidy is payable. 
This subject is under consideration by 
federation attorneys. 
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WPB SETS DISTILLERS’ 
DECEMBER GRAIN USE 


Wasuincton, D. C.-— (Special) — 
Whiskey distillers whose plants yield a 
high recovery of distillers grains will be 
permitted to use up to 45% corn and 
grain sorghums or mixtures of the two 
grains for alcoho] production during De- 
cember. This action was announced by 
the War Production Board upon rec- 
ommendation of the War Food Admin- 
istration. WPB officials say that the 
permission is only temporary and will 
not be renewed after Jan. 1, 1944. Allot- 
ing that amount of grain for use in De- 
cember was essential to insure a con- 
tinued high production level for alcohol, 
WFA officials said. 

A progressively improved tanker situ- 
ation is expected after the first of the 
year by WFA executives and some re- 
lief on the demands for grains by the dis- 
tillery industry may result, they believe. 
Other government officials are not so op- 
timistic, however. These skeptics believe 
that it is about an even chance that the 
whiskey distillers will be permitted to 
resume beverage production during the 
first quarter of 1944. Senator Van 
Nuys of Indiana has opened a senatorial 
investigation of the whiskey problem and 
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the findings of his committee may force 
action favorable to the distillers. 

Animal feeding requirements may be 
altered considerably if the expected 
adjustment of corn prices is made at 
the same time the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration takes action on the price 
ceilings for wheat, oats and barley. A 
rapid adjustment of livestock numbers 
to meet a changed grain price structure 
might create a protein surplus late in 
1944, completely reversing the present 
supply and demand situation. 

Reports reaching Washington paint a 
dark outlook for cattle prices and may 
discourage production substantially. 
There is some talk now that the date the 
cattle ceiling will be put into effect may 
be postponed as it appears that the ceil- 
ings only act as a penalty for payments 
over ceiling prices but fail to set as an 
effective price floor which was one of the 
features of the program offered by the 
Office of Economic Stabilization. Absence 
of an effective floor price on cattle will 
discourage an all-out production, live- 
stock men here believe. 

In the confusion surrounding the feed 
shortage and livestock prices, the Balls- 
Tucker plan for production of alcohol 
from granular wheat flour has slipped 
from the public eye but officials at WFA 
are just as optimistic as ever over the 
possibilities of this process. They feel 
now, however, that it will have to wait 
until after the war for effective develop- 
ment. The one plant which was author- 
ized for this process has been slow in 
getting into production. 

Supporters of the Balls-Tucker process 
say that with its high yield of animal 
protein per bushel of wheat and the other 
food potentialities as by-products of al- 
cohol there will be a place for it in a 
post-war economy. 
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DUTY FREE FEED IMPORTS 
GET COMMITTEE APPROVAL 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The House ways 
and means committee approval of a plan 
to permit the import of wheat, oats, bar- 
ley, hay, flax and cottonseed meal duty 
free for 90 days comes belatedly, ac- 
cording to government officials. Lake 
shipping is on the point of closing and 
boxcar shortages are still acute despite 
some recent relief gained from closing 
of government shell loading plants. It 
is reported here that USDA agents in 
Kansas City have been unable to obtain 
cars to move 18,500,000 bus of wheat to 
feed deficit areas although that order 
has been standing for some weeks, 

Most storage space east of Chicago is 
now reported as full but the government 
undoubtedly could accommodate imports 
if any steady movement was expected. 
Imports from Argentina are uncertain 
and the most optimistic government view 
is that shipping probably can be made 
available for any wheat that the govern- 
ment can obtain in this region. 
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Clinton L. Brooke 
Joins Merck & Co. 


New York, N. Y.—Merck & Co., Inc., 
Rahway, N, J., has announced that Clin- 
ton L. Brooke, who has resigned as man- 
ager of the Chicago district for the 
National Grain Yeast Corp., Belleville, 
N. J., has joined the Merck organiza- 
tion. Mr. Brooke attended the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota and the Dunwoody 


Institute and has had many years exper- 
ience as a cereal‘chemist both in the 
milling and baking industries. 

Early in his career Mr. Brooke was 
associated with the Minnesota State 
Testing Mill, Minneapolis. Later he 
went to Sweden, where he was connected 
with Upsala Angqvarus, Aktiebolag, 
Upsala, Sweden. After returning to 
this country he was with the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. Mr. 
Brooke has contributed many articles to 
Tue NorrHwestern Mixer and its as- 
sociated publications. He is a member 
of the American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers and the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists. 

Also becoming associated with Merck 
& Co., Inc., is Lealand A. Enberg, for- 
merly chief chemist for the Carey Salt 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, where he has 
been responsible for control, chemical 
research and development. Mr. Enberg 
graduated from the University of Louis- 
iana in 1936 and is a member of the 
American Association of Cereal Chem- 
ists, American Chemical Society, Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of 
Science and the Kansas Academy of 
Science. 

For the present the address of both 
will be the Merck plant at Rahway, 
N. J. 
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FREDERICK ROSELIUS HEADS 
NEW OPA PRICE DIVISION 


Wasuinotron, D. C.—Frederick Rose- 
lius, of Great Neck, Long Island, has 
been appointed director of a newly 
formed OPA Services and Foreign Trade 
Price Division, which will deal with 
services, restaurants and import and ex- 
port prices. 

Mr. Roselius has had more than 30 
years’ experience as a manufacturer and 
merchandising counsel. For nine years 
he was associated with the George A. 
Krug Baking Co. as assistant to the 
president, at the company’s main plant 
in Jamaica, N. Y. In this capacity, he 
directed the company’s purchases, ad- 
vertising, public relations and _ retail 
store operations. 

For six and a half years prior to that, 
Mr. Roselius was vice president of the 
John O. Powers Co., New York adver- 
tising agency, for which he conducted 
market surveys in many cities in the 
United States and Canada for several 
of the largest national baking companies. 

Before that, Mr. Roselius organized 
the Coffee Products Corp., serving as its 
treasurer and general manager. As 
part of this operation, he managed two 
restaurants in New York. 
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TWO BAKERS CHARGED ON 
STALE LAW IN CLEVELAND 


CLEVELAND, Onto.—The Continental 
Baking Co. and the Ward Baking Co. 
were named defendants in separate ac- 
tions filed in federal district court at 
Cleveland recently. 

The complaint against the Continental 
Baking Co. alleges that the company 
and William H. Gilmore, manager of the 
Cleveland plant, gave and allowed credit 
for stale bakery products during the pe- 
riod from June 1 to Sept. 1 in violation 
of Food Distribution Order No. 1. 

Ward Baking Co. and George Lane, 
Cleveland sales manager, were charged 
with allowing credit for stale bakery 
products. 
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LARRY WHERRY NAMED 
TO FEED COUNCIL STAFF 


Increased Activities of Council Neces- 
sitate Adding of Full-Time 
Vice Chairman 


J. A. McConnell, chairman of the 
Feed Industry Council, announces the 
appointment of Larry Wherry, of Chi- 
cago, as vice chairman of the council. 
Mr. Wherry will take over his new 
work immediately, occupying office space 
at the council’s headquarters, Room 
625, Monadnock Building, Chicago. 

Mr. McConnell explained that the in- 





Larry Wherry 


creasing demands being placed on the 
council in its efforts to conserve and 
properly utilize America’s dwindling feed 
supplies in meeting the War Food Ad- 
ministration’s goals for the production 
of meat, milk and eggs, made it neces- 
sary to add to the council a full-time 
working member who was _ thoroughly 
familiar with the feed industry. He 
stated that Mr. Wherry’s long back- 
ground in the feed industry made him 
ideally suited to serve as a working 
partner with vice chairman Frank 
Boling. 

For the past two years, Mr. Wherry 
has been with the Sherman & Mar- 
quette advertising agency as account 
executive and writer. Before that, he 
was employed by the Ralston-Purina 
Co. in St. Louis for 15 years, directing 
advertising and informational work on 
poultry and livestock feeding. 

Since the Feed Industry Council was 
organized in December, 1942, Mr. Wher- 
ry has acted as information director 
of the council, actively carrying out the 
educational program of the Protein 
Conservation Campaign and the other 
projects which the council has under- 
taken. He is also serving as radio 
director for the “Poultry Conservation 
for Victory Campaign,” sponsored joint- 
ly by the United States Department of 
Agriculture and the poultry industry. 


———BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


OHIO BAKERS CONFERENCE 
SCHEDULED FOR JAN. 30 


Co.tumsvus, On10.—The annual conven- 
tion of the Ohio Bakers Association will 
be held at the Deshler-Wallick Hotel in 
Columbus Jan. 30, 31 and Feb. 1. The 
convention this year will again take on 
the form of a war conference. Prepara- 
tion of the program will soon get under 
way. 
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Cuban Subsidy Arrangements 
Subject of Dec. 15 Meeting 


Wasutneton, D. C.—(Special)—A 
committee of the Flour Millers Export 
Association meet in Washington, 
Dec. 15, with Department of Agricul- 
ture officials in an attempt to settle de- 
tails of the government’s plan for sub- 
sidized flour exports to Cuba. Mem- 
bers of the committee are Henry H. 
Cate, Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills, Dallas; 
John E. Novak, Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, and A. B. Sparboe, Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. 

Together with General Manager W. 
T. McArthur, of the export association, 
they will confer with Leon Falk, Jr., 
vice president of the Commodity Credit 
Corp., and T. B. King, of the War 
Food Administration, to offer the asso- 
ciation’s facilities for handling the Cuban 
flour program. Details on the quantity 
of flour which will be shipped, the sell- 


will 


ing period and the price which will be 
fixed are desired by the export com- 
mittee. 

Meanwhile, Mr. McArthur is attempt- 
ing to get from WFA Administrator 
Marvin Jones a “yes” or “no” 
regarding what Mr. Jones intends to do 
on the larger problem of restoring the 
subsidy on flour shipments to Latin 
America which has been hanging fire 
since early October when the associa- 
tion formally asked him to take affirma- 
tive action on restoring payments on 


answer 


export flour to the southern republics. 
If Jones says “no,” the export millets 

able to present their 

case to members of Congress, stressing 


would then be 


the paragraph in the agricultural ap- 


propriation act which authorized sub- 
sidy payments “to encourage the ex- 
agricultural commodities 

The exporting millers 


portation of 
and _ products.” 
regard this legislative act as an instruc- 
tion to agriculture to provide subsidies 
on flour shipments. 

While millers recognize some incon- 
sistency in an export subsidy on flour at 
a time when wheat supplies are growing 
shorter, they point out that the matter 
is one of long-term policy. If export 
markets for American flour are to be 
maintained, they must be kept active 
by shipments during this period, other- 
wise brand name values and trade con- 
nections will be lost, and they cannot 
be restored quickly when exports are 
again needed. 

Export mills in the Southwest, North- 
and Pacific Coast have been ex- 
ploring possibilities of milling Canadian 
wheat in bond in order to compete in 
Two Texas mills 
milling in bond, drawing wheat 
from Canada. But the milling in bond 
privilege is not a suitable answer for 
mills because of the extra costs 
and various regulations that must be 
observed, disregarding the matter of a 
long rail haul on the wheat. It is not 
practical to mill wheat in bond unless 
volume of business is large enough to 
keep the milling process in operation 
steadily. Intermittent milling for export 
sales, which is the way most mills would 
have to operate, is too costly and in- 
volves too much detail work in com- 


west 


export markets. are 


now 


most 


plying with regulations. 





Program for Lake Shipments of Feed 
Grain Into Northeast Nearly Over 


Wasuinoron, D. C.—The War Food 
Administration states that its program 
organized last spring to ship Canadian 
and United States grain on the Great 
lakes to the Northeast prior to the close 
of navigation will be completed soon. 
Grain shipped under this year’s pro- 
gram will total 180,000,000 bus, as com- 
pared with 118,000,000 bus shipped dur- 
ing the same period last year. 

Approximately 100,000,000 bus of the 
lake shipments this season, as compared 
30,000,000 shipped in 1942, 
have been feed grains for use in the 
north Atlantic states. These states in- 
clude New York, Vermont, Maine, New 
Hampshire, Massachusets, Rhode Island, 


with bus 


Connecticut, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania. 

WEA reported arrangements for win- 
ter storage of 15,000,000 bus of feed 
wheat on ships at lower lake ports. This 
ship-stored supply will add to the com- 
mercial and government stocks of grain 
now in eastern warehouses. The grain 
stored in warehouses and on ships will 
be moved into consumption during the 
winter to supplement current receipts by 
rail. 

In order to meet the production goals 
for meats, milk and eggs, from Oct. 1, 
1943, through Sept. 30, 1944, WFA has 
estimated that the north Atlantic states 
will require the shipment of approxi- 
mately 200,000,000 bus of feed grains. 


It is estimated that 40,000,000 bus of 
this quantity will have been received by 
water between Oct. 1 and the close of 
navigation in December, and that 55,- 
000,000 bus will need to be shipped dur- 
ing the period of open navigation in 
1944. This would leave about 100,000,- 
000 bus to be shipped by rail, a part of 
which already has been shipped, 

During the first two weeks of Novem- 
ber, WFA paid on approximately 2,000,- 
000 bus of corn for shipment into east- 
ern areas the difference between the 
ceiling prices of corn in surplus and 
deficit producing areas. This is in addi- 
tion to WFA sales of feed wheat at the 
rate of 6,000,000 bus a month in the 
north Atlantic states. 

Since July 1 WFA has bought for 
importation into the United States more 
than 39,000,000 bus of wheat from Can- 
ada, 56,000 tons of wheat and 18,000 tons 
of barley from Argentina, and 39,000 
tons of cottonseed from Brazil. Pur- 
chases prior to July 1 included 5,000,000 
bus of wheat from Canada, 198,500 tons 
of linseed from Argentina, 31,000 tons 
of cottonseed from Brazil, and 2,453 
tons of liver meal from New Zealand 
and Australia. The bulk of the ton- 
nage has gone or will go to feeders in 
the north Atlantic states. Licenses have 
also been issued for the importation 
of additional quantities of protein feed. 

The production of livestock and live- 


stock products has increased about 15% 
in the nine north Atlantic states during 
the last three years. The largest in- 
crease was in the production of poultry 
and poultry products, the production of 
broilers having increased by 89%, chick- 
ens 50% and eggs 22%. 

The quantity of feed annually shipped 
into the north Atlantic states has almost 
doubled during the last three years, hav- 
ing increased from 3,581,000 tons in 
1939-40 to 6,600,000 tons in 1942-43, the 
WEA explained. 

vv 


Northeastern States 
Join New York in an 
Attempt to Get Feed 


New York, N. Y.—Officials of eight 
other northeastern states joined with 
New York state officials in a meeting on 
Nov. 22 to develop a program of joint 
action to attempt to obtain the feed 
needed for the milk and egg production 
in this area. A committee consisting of 
agricultural representatives from New 
York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Massa- 
chusetts, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, Maine and Connecticut 
participated in the discussions and the 
conference issued a statement declaring 
that there is enough feed on hand to take 
care of the day-to-day demand now, the 
quality of the feed is off considerably; 
there is almost no corn in feed stores; 
there is a serious shortage of high-pro- 
tein feeds and total feed stocks are some- 
what less than normal. The reports sub- 
mitted indicated that the critical stage 
of the shortage will not be reached until 
about February. New York faces a 
milk and egg shortage within two weeks 
unless policies are changed, Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey said last week. 

The governors of the states represented 
are to be apprised of the findings pre- 
sented for use in considering a joint 
program. Dean William I. Myers of the 
College of Agriculture, Cornell Univer- 
sity, presided. 
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FIRE DAMAGES FEED COMPANIES 
NAsHvILLE, TENN. — Patton, Hatcher 

& Ahearn and the American Steam Feed 

Co., local feed manufacturers and deal- 

ers, were damaged by smoke and water 

last week when fire of undetermined or- 

igin swept through the building of J. 

Kefkovits & Co. at 124 Second Avenue 

South, Nashville, completely destroying 

both stock and building. 
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J. W. MILLARD TO HEAD 
WFA MATERIALS OFFICE 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The appointment 
of J. W. Millard as director of the Of- 
fice of Materials and Facilities of the 
War Food Administration was an- 
nounced Nov. 26 by Marvin Jones, WFA 
administrator. Mr. Millard has _ been 
acting director of the office since the 
resignation of M. Lee Marshall. 

The office is in charge of WFA pro- 
grams relating to supplies, machinery, 
equipment, materials and facilities used 
in producing and processing food. It 
organizes and supervises all work in 





WEA having to do with obtaining equip- 
ment and materials for use in food pro- 
duction and processing, and with making 
these materials and the machinery and 
supplies fabricated from them available 
to users on farms and processing plants. 


December 1, 1943 


WPB TO PRESENT ITS 
MACHINERY ESTIMATE 


—~p— 


G.ain and Cereal Machinery Manufac- 
turers Advisory Group Will Consider 
Schedules Dec. 3 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—Pro- 


Production 


duction schedules, in tentative form, for 
grain and cereal machinery will be pre- 
sented to the advisory committee of the 
War Production Board at its meeting 
The 


for increased production of some types 


here Dee. 3. schedules provide 
of equipment and reduction in other 
types, but sets an overall average of more 
than 75% of the average yearly produc- 
tion during the base period of 1939-41. 

WPB officials, in explaining the pro- 
posed schedules, said that sufficient steel 
will be alloted for the manufacture of 
a greater number of items than the 
number cut below the 75% average, but 
the identity of these items will not be 
officially disclosed until the WPB Limi- 
tation Order L-292 is issued in amended 
form. 

Some items, it was learned, would be 
in excess of the total produced in the 
base period, while recommendations will 
be submitted to the industry advisors for 
the complete elimination of certain equip- 
ment or the substitution of non-critical! 
materials in their manufacture. 

A. M. Marsh of Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., WPB’s consultant on grain 
cereal machinery, will be the govern- 
ment’s presiding officer at the confer 
Fred W. Smith, administrator of 
Order L-292, will present the tentative 
draft of the cereal machinery schedules 
which 


and 
ence. 


are based on recommendations 

made by the War Food Administration 

plus an independent survey made by) 

WPB. 

The committee, made up of manufac 
turers from large, medium and _ small 
producing. companies, includes William 
Gruendler of Gruendler Crusher & Pul- 
verizer Co.; W. M. Williams of B. F. 
Gump & Co.; V. H. Reid of Hart- 
Carter Co.; S. W. Watson of S. Howes 
Co.; G. W. Lasher of Munson Milling & 
Machinery Co.; George Thomas of 
Tratzer Pulverizer Co.; S. N. Stoltzfuss 
of General Mill Equipment Co.; F. F. 
Wood of Sutton, Steele & Steele, Inc., 
and Harry Wolf of Wolf & Co. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
DISTRICT NO. 2 MILLERS TO MEET 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—A meeting of Dis- 

trict No. 2, Association of Operative 

Millers, will be held at the Hotel Presi- 

dent on Saturday, Dec. 4. Four technic:! 

papers have been scheduled on the pro- 
gram. 
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PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS TO 
MEET AT READING, JAN. 11 


The Pennsylvania Bakers Association 
will hold its 1944 midwinter meeting at 
the Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Reading, 
11-12. Although traveling condi- 
tions last winter decided the board of 
directors to dispense with the meeting 
last year, inquiries from members sho. 
a need for such a conference this year. 
The program will cover many phases of 
production, sales and distribution, with 
authoritative speakers from various gov- 
ernment agencies. In addition there 
will be several round table discussions. 





Jan. 
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“PROTEIN PANEL” AT 
IOWA FEED MEETING 


Officials of Federal Agencies Explain 
Distribution Plans at One-Day 
Meeting of Western Association 


Des Moines, lowa.—High interest and 
anxiety concerning pending government 
action on contro] of some phases of the 
feed business, and new OPA regulations 
affecting grains, were reflected in the 
attendance of more than 600 at the one- 
day annual meeting of the Western Grain 
and Feed Association at Des Moines 
on Nov. 29. 

Distribution and utilization of avail- 
able supplies of protein supplements 
was one of the chief topics of discus- 
sion and a “protein panel” with Walter 
Berger, newly appointed head of the 
Feed and Livestock Branch of the War 
Food Administration, acting as chair- 
man. 

Distribution of feeds in a time of 
shortage such as the present is a com- 
petitive project which brings into exist- 
ence emergency deficit areas, in the 
opinion of O. D. Klein, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. That, he said, is 





CARL ORSINGER ELECTED 


Carl Orsinger of Waterloo (Iowa) 
Mills, was elected president of the 
Western Grain and Feed Associa- 
tion on Nov. 29, succeeding Colum- 
bus Hayes. Vice president is Le- 
land Miller, Cedar Rapids. Secretary 
is Mark Thornburg and treasurer, 
A. E. Sargent. 





the reason the government has felt it 
necessary in some instances to distribute 
a part of the available supplies of feeds. 
No soybean meal, however, was taken 
from corn belt processors during this 
year by the government, Mr. Klein said, 
and only one half of their output was 
taken from out-of-position mills. 

In times where demand exceeds sup- 
ply, Mr. Klein said that his department 
believed it necessary to take a small 
part of the scarce feed supplies to take 
care of “the smaller fellows.” He em- 
phasized, however, that the government 
does not want to get into the feed busi- 
ness except where it believes it to be 
an absolute necessity, and to no greater 
extent than necessary. 

Revision of the corn ceiling regulation 
will do much to relieve that problem, 
in the opinion of W. C. Covington, of 
Des Moines, regional specialist in the 
feed, grain and seed section of the OPA. 
Mr. Covington appeared on the program 
in place of C. S. Gordon, chief of the 
division, who was detained in Washing- 
ton because of the imminent release of 
OPA orders covering corn, hard wheat, 
oats and barley. ; 

In his address he took up some often 
heard complaints against the OPA and 
analyzed them. One of these is that 
price control attempts to cover too much 
ground, that action should be limited 
to a few basic materials, with luxuries 
exempt. This, he said, cannot be done. 
Price control must cover all important 
materials to avoid placing a premium 
on the production and sale of nonessen- 
tial articles, to avoid an incentive to 
producers to shift to nonstaple goods. 

“In the last analysis,” he concluded, 
“the future of price control depends 
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upon the American people. They can 
have control or inflation, as they choose. 
The difficulty is that they want both. 
Every man thinks of himself first as a 
seller and only secondarily as a buyer. 
The controls which affect the price he 
accepts as a matter of course, but he 
fights the control which affects the price 
he charges.” 
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Corn Loan Rates 
at 81 to 97c Bu 
Set for 1943 Crop 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The War Food 
Administration has announced that be- 
ginning Dec. 1, the Commodity Credit 
Corp. will lend farmers, who have met 
90% of their war crop goals in desig- 
nated Corn Belt counties, 81 to 97c bu 
on 1943-crop corn. Last year the loans 
in the so-called “commercial area” were 
73 to 89c bu conditioned upon compli- 
ance with acreage allotments. 

The Corn Belt counties include all 
counties in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, 
and parts of Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, 
South Dakota and Minnesota. 

In areas where loans are available out- 
side the designated Corn Belt counties 
the 1943 rates will range from 8lc to 
$1.01 bu. Last year the loans in areas 
outside the Corn Belt were 57 to 74c bu, 
or 75% of the commercial area rates. 

The loan rates everywhere this year 
are based upon 85% of parity as of 
September 15, 1943, as contrasted with 
last year’s 85% of parity in the com- 
mercial area and 75% of this rate in the 
(United States 
parity was $1.06 bu on September 15, 
1943, as compared with 98.2c on that 
date last year.) 

The Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced last January that loans would be 
made at the same rate in both com- 
mercial and non-commercial areas, so as 
to stimulate the 1943 production of corn 
Planted and 
harvested acreages were increased. De- 
spite smaller yields per acre, the total 
1943 corn crop is only 90,000,000 bus 
less than the record crop of 3,175,000,000 
bus in 1942, 

Loan rates in the Corn Belt counties 
are based upon freight differentials from 
average shipping points within the area to 
the terminal markets to which corn 
would normally flow. The loan rates in 
other areas are related to rates in Corn 
Belt counties, weighted by the respective 
county or area 10-year average produc- 
tion. 


non-commercial areas. 


in non-commercial areas. 


Loans will be available to producers 
(where farm storage is feasible) from 
Dec. 1, 1943, through June 30, 1944. 
Loans will be due Oct. 1, 1944, but will 
be called by the Commodity Credit Corp. 
at any time prior to that date. Farm- 
ers may pay off the loans at any time 
prior to that date. Farmers may pay 
off the loans at any time during the Joan 
period, or they may voluntarily deliver 
the collateral to the Commodity Credit 
Corp. in satisfaction of loans on Oct. 1, 
1944. 

For the list two years corn loans have 
been made for a three-year period ma- 
turing on Aug. 1. All loans on 1948 
corn will be for a 10 months’ period ma- 
turing on Oct. 1. This new provision 
will prevent the tying up of corn stocks 
in storage for a long period of time, but 
will enable farmers to carry their corn 
until they can determine the size of their 


growing crop. The loans will carry in- 
terest at the rate of 3% per annum and 
will be secured by chattel mortgages. 

All loan rates will be based upon corn 
grading No. 3 or better, except for mois- 
ture content and test weight. The rate 
for corn grading “mixed” will be 2c less 
per bu. Other provisions of the 1943 
corn loan program are practically the 
same as under the 1942 program. Loans 
will be administered in the field by state 
and country Agricultural Adjustment 
Agency committees for the Commodity 
Credit Corp. 
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CENTRAL MILLS, INC., CHARTERED 
Va.—Central Mills, 
Inc., Harrisonburg, Va., with maximum 
capital of $100,000, has been chartered 
by the Virginia corporation commission 
to conduct a general milling business. 
H. A. Soangler, Harrisonburg, is presi- 
dent. Laird L. Conrad, First National 
Bank Building, Harrisonburg, obtained 
the charter. 


HARRISONBURG, 
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IT’S THE GROCERS THAT 
OBJECT TO “RIBO-TINT” 


Cuicaco, Itr,—Complaints that millers 
receive regarding the tint that added 
riboflavin imparts to flour probably orig- 
inate with the grocer rather than the 
actual consumer, a representative of the 
Millers National Federation _ believes. 
Millers have reported a few instances of 
their customers declining to reorder en- 
riched flour after having one shipment 
enriched at the new levels, it is reported. 

In none of the cases reported has it 
been alleged that consumers do not like 
the new product. A few cases have 
been reported in which actual consumers 
prefer the new flour on account of its 
trace of color. 
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OREGON MILL BOUGHT BY 
KERR GIFFORD & CO., INC. 


PreNpLETON, Orecon.—Purchase of the 
Walters Flour Mills, Inc., one of the 
oldest mills in Oregon, by Kerr Gifford 
& Co., Inc., of Portland was announced 
Noy. 26. Its operation will replace the 
Diamond Flour Mills operated by Kerr 
Gifford & Co,, in The Dalles which re- 
cently was destroyed by fire. 

The mill, idle for the past two years, 
has a capacity of 500 bbls daily and is 
powered by water. The capacity will 
be increased to 700 bbls with the addi- 
tion of new machinery. Overhauling and 
installation work will be started at once 
and will require about two months’ time. 

A general export and domestic flour 
business is done by the company. 
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SAN FRANCISCO JOBBERS 
JOIN NATIONAL GROUP 


The Flour Jobbers Association of San 
Francisco, Cal., has become affiliated 
with the National Association of Flour 
Distributors. This is the first such or- 
ganization on the Pacific Coast to be- 
come connected with the national asso- 
Effort is being made to ex- 
pand its membership in that area. 





ciation. 
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DIST. 5, A.O.M., TO ELECT OFFICERS 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—New officers will be 
elected at the regular fall meeting of 
District 5, Association of Operative 
Millers, to be held here Saturday, Dec. 11. 
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FDA SEEKS FLOUR FOR 
EXPORT TO RUSSIA 


Small Shipment of Wheat Wanted Also— 
Flour Announcements Call for 
Compressed Product 
Wasuinoton, D. C.— (Special) —Addi- 
tional quantities of baker’s flour and a 
small shipment of wheat packaged 100 
Ibs net in new 10-o0z jutes or better for 
export to Russia will be sought this 
week by FDA, 
ments called for the compressed product, 
but FDA officials said that any small 
mill not equipped to furnish this type 


The flour announce- 


which may offer bids will be given con- 
sideration in the buying. 

Offers for 80,000,000 lbs of hard wheat 
enriched baker’s flour will be received 
Dec. 2 with acceptances the following 
day. Half the quantity is desired for 
immediate delivery to eastern ports, and 
the remainder for delivery in January 
and February. 
100 Ibs net in single cottons manufactured 


The packaging will be 


from cloth equal or better than 36-in 
2.35-yd osnaburg or 40-in 2.05-yd osna- 
burg. 

Bids for 40,000,000 lbs of Pacific 
Coast export straights also compressed 
are requested for Dec. 3 with accept- 
ances the following day, to be packaged 
100 Ibs net new bags same as east coast 
shipments for export from west coast 
ports. 

Some difficulty is expected by FDA in 
obtaining 560,000 bus hard wheat (No. 1 
dark northern spring and No. 1 hard 
winter) due to the requirement that 
mills must package the grains. It was 
pointed out that some 15 days may be 
required to bag the grain, immediate 
delivery of which is desired for export 
to Russia from east coast ports. 

FDA also is in the market for 300,000 
Ibs of laying mash for Puerto Rico, on 
which bids are sought for Dec. 6 to be 
accepted within 24 hours. The feed 
is to be packaged 100 Ibs net in new 
single cottons, for export from Gulf 
ports. 

In a negotiated purchase the past 
week, FDA acquired 347,400 lbs of hard 
wheat baker’s flour, enriched from the 
Texas Star Flour Mills, at Galveston, 
delivered to Tampa at $3.99 cwt. The 
flour was packed in 36-in 2.35 osna- 
burgs. 

Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, supplied 
at Akron, Ohio, 60,000 lbs of mixed 
dairy feed in 40-in 3.75-yd cottons at 
$50.40 ton, and 2,000 Ibs of feeding 
rolled oats, in 40-in 10-0z jutes for 
$93.88 ton. 

FDA will buy Dec. 17 10,000,000 lbs 
of concentrated cereal food type 1, de- 
scribed as whole wheat cereal, soya, skim 
milk porridge, containing 56% whole 
wheat cereal milled from hard wheat 
other than durum or red durum; 20% 
low-fat soya grits, 14% dry skim milk 
roller process, 8% sugar and 2% salt; 
packed 3 or 5 lbs net in carton enclosed 
in waterproof case liners, for export at 
Pacific Coast ports. 
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FRANK L. ALEXANDER DIES IN OHIO 

Marion, Oun1to.—Funeral services were 
held in Marion, Ohio, Nov. 27 for Frank 
L. Alexander, 74, president of the Amer- 
ican Hay & Grain Co., who died sud- 
denly Nov. 24. 
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CONFUSION OVER SUBSIDY PROGRAM 
KEEPS FLOUR MARKETS QUIET 


——~<>— 


Millers to Confine Selling to Amount They Can Grind in Decem- 
ber to Protect Selves in Case Subsidy Is Shelved—Sales 
Drop to New Low at Markets Still Operating 


The confusion resulting from the an- 
nouncement of the subsidy program is 
keeping activity in the flour markets at 
the low level at which it has been for 
weeks price 
Millers appear inclined to con- 
fine selling under the sub- 
sidy program to_ the 
amount that they can grind 
in December in order to 
protect themselves in case 
Congress shelves the sub- 
sidy. Sales last week 
dropped to a new low at those markets 
which are still selling. The trade ex- 
pects the government to be the initial 
large buyer under the program since it 
has announced it is seeking to buy 
800,000 sacks of flour on Dee. 1. 

Current activity at the Minneapolis 
market is largely confined to recalcu- 
Jating prices under the revised ceilings 


several because of the 


squeeze. 





and preparing for operation under the 
subsidy program. Only scattered small 
lot sales are made to take care of cus- 
tomers in dire need of flour. Sales last 
week hit a new low point, probably close 
to an all-time low, when only 12% of 
capacity was booked, compared with 
27% in the preceding week and 81% a 
year ago. Shipping directions continue 
good, and last 
heavy although below that of a week ago. 


production week was 

Sales: in the Southwest dropped to the 
lowest figure in history—6% of capacity 
—last week, as millers were unable to 
This 
dribble of business compares with 33% 
in the previous week and 87% a year 
ago. The smattering of business con- 
sisted of family and clears. The en- 
tire trade is awaiting subsidy develop- 


book and bakers unable to buy. 


ments, with millers not so much con- 
cerned about being able to sell flour 
as they are about the wheat supply. 
Operations are strong and clears are 
particularly strong and tight. 

While there is considerable demand 
existing at the Buffalo market, actual 
sales have dried up almost completely 
while the trade waits for definite action 


ntti 


on the subsidy plan. The situation has 
been relieved somewhat by the fact that 
directions from the domestic trade are 
not so urgent. Heavy commitments from 
the government have kept the mills op- 
erating at a high level. Clears are 
steady on the recent advance. 

Other eastern markets report little 
change in conditions, as most mills con- 
tinue out of the market entirely. Even 
clears are not available in quantity. 
Trade is simply marking time. 

Business at Chicago is nearly at a 
standstill as buyers wait for subsidy 
regulations. Only scattered sales of 
single cars are reported, with most mills 
out of the market. Family buying is 
nil, but deliveries are good. Directions 
are quite active. 

Many mills in the central and south- 
eastern states would be closed down al- 
together if it were not for previous 
bookings for which they have wheat in 
their elevators. 

Flour markets in the Pacific North- 
west report little activity. Mills general- 
ly have all flours off the price lists due 
to high wheat prices and flour ceilings. 
Efforts are confined to grinding and de- 
livering on old contracts, 


PRODUCTION 


Flour production showed a decrease of 
285,000 sacks compared with the pre- 
vious week. The total output of the 
mills reporting to THe NorTrHwesTerNn 
Miuirr, accounting for 73% of the na- 
tion’s output of flour, amounted to 3,315,- 
051 sacks, compared with 3,600,334 sacks 
in the preceding week. In the similar 
period a year ago, when the mills re- 
porting accounted for 64% of the total, 
the figure was 2,776,247 sacks, two years 
ago it was 2,712,307 and three years ago 
2,688,668. Compared with the preceding 
week, the Northwest milled 114,000 sacks 
less, the Southwest 81,000 sacks, the 
Pacific Northwest 17,000 sacks and the 
central and southeastern states 90,000. 
Production in Buffalo showed an increase 
of 16,000 sacks. 





FEED DEMAND KEEPS AHEAD OF 
AVAILABLE SUPPLIES 


—_—~<p 


Offerings of By-products on Open Market Remain Negligible— 
Millfeed Production at Highest Point of Season—Index 
Figure Holds at Level of Previous Week 


Even though flour mills, oil seed crush- 
ers, corn processors and packing plants 
all operate at capacity levels, supplies 
of their by-product feeds as offered 
upon the open market remain negligible. 
Demand keeps ahead of supplies all the 
way through. Feed- 
ers in most cases 
now find it neces- 
sary to supply their 
needs with prepared 
mixed feeds because 





of their inability to secure the unmixed 
ingredients. 


The index number of 





wholesale feedstuffs prices is holding at 
the previous week’s level of 191.7 and 
compares with 163.6 a year ago. 


WHEAT FEEDS 


Millfeed production at Buffalo, in 
the Northwest and the Southwest 
dropped off last week, with mills re- 
porting to THe NorrHwesterN MILLER 
listing an output of 53,769 tons, com- 
pared with 57,818 in the previous week 
and 46,852 in the corresponding period 
a year ago. So far this crop year, out- 
put has been 1,177,240 tons as against 


1,026,433 at the same time a year ago. 


Even though flour mills in the 
spring wheat area run full time, only 
limited supplies of their by-product feeds 
are offered upon the open market in 
straight car lots. Many flour mills in 
this area now manufacture mixed feeds 
on a large scale and a large share of 
the wheat by-product feed is retained 
by these processors to go into their own 
prepared feeds, Meanwhile the sale of 
mixed cars of feed along with flour and 
truck lot pick-ups at mill door con- 
tinues large. Then, there also is the 
constant swapping of wheat millfeeds 
by mills for other ingredients needed 
by them. A combination of all these 
factors therefore leaves but little ton- 
nage available in straight car lots for 
new sale. 

The wheat feed market at Chicago is 
little changed with demand still in ex- 
cess of output although flour produc- 
tion is large. An unusually large de- 
mand for wheat millfeeds originates with 
the mixed feed manufacturers. 

Millfeed production in the Kansas 
City area continues at near peak levels 
but there is no improvement in the vol- 
ume of car lot, open market offerings. 
Trade estimates indicate that 85 to 90% 
of the output in that area is going out 
in mixed cars, truck lots, and mill door 
distribution. 

The situation is reported practically 
unchanged at Buffalo with continued 
urgent demand and no general offerings. 
Allocations by mills, however, are slight- 
ly larger as a result of the somewhat 
heavier production. 

OIL SEED CAKES AND MEALS 


Trade in the linseed meal market at 
Minneapolis has been halted as crushers 
and mixers await further developments 
concerning revisions to Food Production 
Order No. 9, limiting the sale and use 
of oil seed meals and animal protein 
feeds based on 1942 utilization. Linseed 
crushers in the Minneapolis trade area 
continue to operate at capacity and a 
very fair distribution of their output 
is apparently being managed. Although 
handlers and mixers do not begin to 
get all the meal that is asked for, all 
of the real urgent needs are being filled. 

Because of the continued limited of- 
ferings of grain by-product feeds, de- 
mand continues very steady for ground 
whole grains, prices of which are all 
somewhat higher along with advances 
in grain markets. Ground wheat made 
from CCC supplies is nominally quoted 
at $43.65 ton but very small amounts are 
available. Ground wheat manufactured 
from “free” wheat is quoted at $61 ton. 
Ground oats are quoted at $60.50 ton, 
ground barley at $59, and ground rye 
at $49, all f.o.b. Minneapolis, sacked, 
car lots. 

MISCELLANEOUS FEEDS 


Alfalfa meal production continues at 
a rapid rate throughout the alfalfa 
producing areas, but output is far short 
of requirements. Alfalfa mills have a 
good supply of hay either on hand or 
contracted and meal is mostly direct to 
feeders and feed manufacturers. 

Packing house products continue to 
move to the old established trade on 
an allocated basis at Kansas City. Pack- 
ers report that while the number of ani- 
mals being slaughtered is considerably 
greater than a year previous, materials 
ordinarily secured from other sources 
are sharply reduced, resulting in no no- 
ticeable increase in production. 
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SCATTERED FLOUR SALES 
UNDER SUBSIDY DEAL ~* 


Kansas City, Mo.—Scattered com- 
mitments on flour totaling a consider- 
able volume are reported for Dec. 1 
bookings under subsidy program. 
Demand, however; is not exciting and 
millers are not over eager to prom- 
ise sales. So far no sales have been 
reported at less than ceilings. Gen- 
eral reaction among millers is favor- 
able to 16c subsidy rate since it per- 
mits them to operate at a thin but 
reasonably satisfactory margin with- 
out the danger of a price selling panic 
which probably would have accom- 
panied a higher rate of subsidy. 








LITTLE FEED RELIEF IN 
DISTILLERY CHANGE-OVER 


Wasuineoton, D. C.—Warning against 
overoptimistic predictions concerning the 
actual amount of grain which will be 
saved for livestock feeding purposes by 
the reconversion of alcohol distilleries to 
molasses operation, Dr. Walter C. Whit- 
man, assistant director of the War Pro- 
duction Board’s chemical division, said 
recently that twice as much alcohol 
would be produced from grain in 1944 
as from blackstrap molasses. 

While WPB is counting on maximum 
importation of Caribbean area molasses 
to continue its alcohol program, Dr. 
Whitman said that all the exportable 
blackstrap available on the islands would 
not be sufficient alone to carry distilla- 
tion to its 1944 goal of 590,000,000 gals. 

Although WPB had planned to have 
all of the eastern distilleries which it 
had scheduled for conversion from grain 
back to molasses operating solely on 
molasses by the middle of November, 
it was disclosed that one large seaboard 
plant still was distilling partly with 
grain. In addition, one small distiller 
was operating on granular flour. 
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JERSEY CEREAL CO. SOLD 
TO GENERAL FOODS CORP. 


Yorx, N. Y.—General Foods 
Corp. is acquiring the assets and busi 
ness of the Jersey Cereal Co., it is an- 
nounced by Austin S. Igleheart, presi- 
dent of General Foods. The cereal com- 
pany’s headquarters are at Chicago and 
has plants in Irwin, Pa., and St. Joseph. 
Mo., and they will continue with their 
present operations, Mr. Igleheart said. 





New 
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NOVEMBER CCC WHEAT LOANS DOWN 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. through Nov. 20, 1943, had com- 
pleted 115,659 loans on 120,061,895 bus 
of 1943 wheat in the amount of $150,- 
145,119.17. The average amount ad- 
vanced was $1.25 bu, which includes 
some transportation charges from the 
area of production to warehouse loca- 
tions. On the same date last year 452,- 
157 loans had been completed on 325,- 
019,037 bus. 
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MILLFEED FUTURES ACTIVITY NIL 

The millfeed futures market activity 
continues very limited due to ceiling 
price and the unwillingness of mills to 
offer deferred feed. Cash feed demand 
continues urgent, with offerings lightly 
scattered . 
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Wheat Prices Bounce Upward 


on Subsidy Announcement 


Ceiling on Hard Wheat Expected Momentarily— 
Prices at or Near Parity Levels 


With the announcement of the rates 
of subsidy payments on wheat ground 
into flour on and after Dec. 1, wheat 
prices advanced sharply at all markets. 
The rates are determined by the differ- 
ence between the wheat 
price used by the OPA 
as the basis of the flour 
price ceilings and the cur- 
rent wheat markets. A 
ceiling on hard wheat is 
said to be imminent, which 
has added a bullish tone to the market. 

Flour business has been at a stand- 
still awaited further 
developments on flour subsidies 
political action on the food subsidy pro- 
grams in general. Other factors are 
trade anticipation that ceiling prices on 
corn would be raised, which would likely 
‘ncrease corn marketings, and cause 
lower prices for oats and barley; also, 
the House ways and means committee 
has approved a resolution to suspend 





as handlers have 
and 


import duties on feed grains and hay for 
. 90-day period. 

Seeding of winter grains has now been 
practically completed although some is 
still being done in Pacific states, middle 
\tlantic areas and in the South. The 
new crop is generally in good condition 
except in drouth areas where it is de- 
teriorating. In the Ohio Valley wheat 
is about six inches high. In the more 
northern sections the crop is now dor- 
Some snow still remains in the 
upper lake region but snow cover which 


mant. 


ifforded protection earlier in the Upper 
Mississippi Valley has practically dis- 
appeared. There is general need for 
moisture in most sections and is especial- 
ly critical from southern Nebraska and 
western Kansas southward. 

The 1943-44 Argentine wheat crop has 
been officially estimated at 312,290,000 
bus and flaxseed at 70,866,000 bus. The 
wheat estimate above trade 
forecasts. The government announced 
that if sufficient outlets were not avail- 
able, around 92,000,000 bus of wheat 
utilized in 1944 for feed and 
Full acreages of wheat are re- 
ported being seeded in western and 
northern Europe where moisture is sat- 
isfactory but sowing is behind schedule 
in the Balkans because of dry weather. 

A strong demand for feed wheat fea- 
tures the cash wheat market situation 
at Minneapolis and tends to keep values 
on ordinary qualities, especially in the 
durum department, close to the basis 
paid by mills for the higher quality 
grain. Three and one half cents over 
the December price is bid for ordinary 
protein northern or dark northern spring 
wheat of the 1, 2 and 8 grades. Re- 
ceipts at Minneapolis last week totaled 
2,168 cars of all classes while Duluth 
unloaded 1,535. Inspections indicated 
190 cars of winter and 191 cars of durum 
in the Minneapolis receipts. The aver- 
age protein content of the hard red 
spring wheat tested during the week 
was 13.55% and the durum 12,40%. 

The cash wheat market at Kansas 
City is higher. Demand and supply are 
in relatively equal balance. Storage 
interests are active in the accumulation 
of amounts to replace recent liberal sales 


was. well 


may be 
fuel. 


of storage grain to various interests. 
Receipts at Kansas City totaled 615 cars 
compared with 547 a week ago. 

Wheat markets in the Pacific North- 
west are more quiet, with farmers tight- 
ening up on their offerings. A smatter- 
ing of business is being booked with 
the East, but some of the shippers do 
not care to work on the present uncer- 
tainty. Milling business was very re- 
stricted as flour price ceilings prohibit 
any new bookings on the coast. 
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HEAVIER JUTE SHIPMENTS 
FROM INDIA ARE EXPECTED 


New York, N. Y.—Burlaps are mov- 
ing steadily through allocations by the 
Central Burlap Office. Increased sup- 
plies are expected from India before 
long as the latter months of the ship- 
ping schedule, which runs until March, 
include heavier shipments. Materials are 
not yet always available for quick deliv- 
ery and a recent Navy order was filled 
from damaged burlap and jute drapery 
because of the scarcity of new burlaps 
for immediate delivery. 

Official announcement has been made 
of the opening of the Mediterranean for 
shipping, thus obviating the long haul 
around the Cape of Good Hope. The 
possibility of a shorter Pacific route to 
be opened later through the establish- 
ment of a new war front in the Gilbert 
Islands, is also discussed in the trade. 





Cotton bag materials are very scarce 
and the situation is unsatisfactory be- 
cause of the continued tightness. Mili- 
tary needs continue to absorb a heavy 
share of the offerings, and bag makers 
are unable to fill their requirements of 
osnaburgs and sheetings. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.000 as compared with 
8.00 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
lb of cloth is 17.62 as compared with 
16.67 a year ago. 
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DULUTH GRAIN SHIPPING 
CONTINUES AT FAST PACE 

Du.tutH, Minn.—Lake vessel tonnage 
is being utilized effectively in move- 
ment of grain from this lakehead to east- 
ern terminals, principally the Buffalo 
area. So far this season there has not 
been any real cold weather to retard 
navigation and every effort is being 
made to move grain eastward as fast as 
possible. 

Last week boats carried out 4,932,555 
bus of grain, while railroads moved 
675,345 bus of domestic grain and 350,- 
885 bus of Canadian wheat in bond, the 
latter for a Texas destination. 

Under the impetus of broader ship- 
ping, local grain stocks decreased 1,- 
754,000 bus, bringing holdings down to 
32,588,000 bus, of which 2,566,000 is 
Canadian wheat held in bond. Domestic 
wheat stocks are 22,582,000 bus, sub- 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS 
Previous Nov. 28, Nov. 29, Nov. 30, 
week 1942 1941 1940 

 cscecacdeue sas seupas 836,405 642,248 658,599 654,546 
DONE ween seewsatseaeadaee 1,310,899 1,117,523 1,024,257 926,659 
ere weETTIPT TL Crerr eee 501,924 378,641 f 366,112 
Central and Southeast 592,667 445,782 415,730 
North Pacific CoRet ..ccccccces 358,439 192,053 325,621 
eC ree ee er ee ee 3,315,051 3,600,334 2,776,247 2,712,307 2,688,668 

Percentage of total U. S. output 73 73 64 64 64 

*Partly estimated. tIncomplete. 
Crop-year flour production 
Percentage of activity-_______,, com _ July 1 to——~_"7 
Nov. 27, Previous Nov. 28, Nov. 29, Nov. 30, Nov. 27, Nov. 28, 
1943 week 1942 1941 1940 1943 1942 

Northwest ....... 71 82 61 57 59 14,940,588 13,946,073 
Southwest ....... 89 94 80 73 67 25,742,059 23,418,171 
 .., TRE eee 90 87 65 63 64 10,033,441 8,588,981 
Central and 8S. E. 69 78 65 64 63 11,679,179 9,488,863 
N. Pacific Coast... 83 87 58 57 77 6,671,767 5,448,136 
ee 81 87 68 65 66 69,057,034 60,890,224 





THE SOUTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output __ tivity 
Nov. 21-27 ...... 814,380 761,621 93 
Previous week 814,380 830,781 102 
WOOAPr BHO csvcses 814,380 709,887 87 
Two years ago... 814,380 603,488 74 
PUVOPORE GVGTERS 2 ociéccccccccceves 74 
WOR=FORE BVOPORD 2.00646 0.6006000008 71 
Kansas City 
Nov. 21-27 ...... 352,800 281,873 80 
Previous week 352,800 289,128 82 
Bee BMS .é-cece0 352,800 247,297 70 
Two years ago... 352,800 284,443 81 
DAVOSFORE GVOURMS 666 o6cicoceccccen 73 
BDOMsFOGP BUSTERS cccccccccsccescse 73 
Wichita 
Nov. 21-27 ...... 111,132 91,866 82 
Previous week .. 111,132 98,430 89 
BORF BHO ccccces 111,132 67,108 60 
Two years ago... 111,132 57,195 51 
Salina 
i Ae |) ee 109,956 94,632 86 
Previous week 109,956 92,560 84 
ZORF BHO cccsese 109,956 93,231 85 
Two years ago... 109,956 79,131 72 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
PNW. BROT cccees 269,100 216,686 81 
Previous week 269,100 224,811 84 
Fear BFO .....+-. 391,088 100,370 54 
Two years ago... 256,368 134,873 53 
PEVOORE QUGPIND: 66s ccc cs sverasces 63 
Ten-year AVETAZE .....cccccccccces 61 

Portland District 

eae. BROT cess 143,200 125,076 87 
Previous week 143,200 133,628 93 
Ce eee 143,472 91,683 64 
Two years ago... 146,216 95,689 65 
ae SOS 6 ices ues cb eee ees 72 
ee CIE N05 6055508000508 68 


THE NORTHWEST 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 





cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
mew, BOsEe steaex 434,342 63 
Previous week 476,635 69 
BONe GO i scees 435,380 63 
Two years ago... 428,327 56 
WAVOsVORP BVOTOME 6 6cc ics 0 cs cescces 62 
SOROEF BUOUOME ccc wecicecoasave 50 
Production for current week was partly 


estimated. 


Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output __ tivity 
eg ee 319,284 288,461 90 
Previous week 319,284 359,770 113 
WOOP GMO vexcens 353,388 206,868 59 
Two years ago... 351,056 230,273 66 
WEVO“FORE GVOIEDS 66 acccicescouseses 60 
TORFORT GVOUMEE 6 6656642800 00n008 51 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 





capacity output tivity 
fe fe ) eee *7 7 502,594 69 
Previous week ..*75: : 592,667 79 
WOOF GOO ..ceses 690,371 445,782 65 
Two years ago... 674,671 430,453 64 
PIVG-FVOOF GVOTARS 2. scccccsecssecse 62 
OGG GVORREE 066i0sdexde000088 62 

Current week partly estimated, 


*Including mills not previously reporting. 


BUFFALO 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 


capacity output _ tivity 
BEOYV, Sh-BT .csces 577,416 517,900 90 
Previous week 577,416 501,924 87 
BOOU GOP. niccvee 577,416 378,641 65 
Two years ago... 577,416 368,435 63 
PivVe-VOOF BVOTAME 1.0 cv sccsccceess 70 
SER-FORE GQVOTERS 6.05 ccecvenstenees 70 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and 


prior two weeks, together with 


season totals, of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 


City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 


North and South Dakota and Montana, 


(computed 


from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


r-——Southwest——, -——Northwest——, -——Buffalo——, 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date production to date production to date 


Weekly Crop year 
production to date 


Mow. 20687 o.os54 29,569 659,476 14,291 
Previous week 31,581 16,634 
Two weeks ago.. 31,192 14,792 
| roa 26,931 572,320 12,677 
in ¢ixeaatevae 24,314 536,005 13,050 
. BER reree 22,315 403,612 13,011 
BOE X6006 600 86% 20,898 524,850 8,431 
Five-yr. average 24,805 559,253 12,092 


ho bo bo be tS 
OO =3 or -9 


b 


7-——Combined— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 











321,576 9,909 196,188 53,769 1,177,240 
9,603 186,279 57,818 
9,613 55,597 
7,113 7,244 167,000 46,852 1,026,433 
274,005 7,049 160,863 44,413 970,873 
7,990 7,005 161,155 42,331 922,757 
2,889 6,184 169,292 35 3 967,031 
2,715 7,478 170,899 44,375 1,012,867 





stantially below recent levels and 12,- 
000,000 bus smaller than a year ago. 
Liberal shipments are expected before 
the close of navigation. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MILLING SAFETY OFFICIALS 

Cuicaco, I1r1r.—The Milling Committee 
of the National Safety Council recently 
elected George H. Steel, Ralston-Purina 
Co., St. Louis, as chairman. Other offi- 
cers chosen at the thirty-second National 
Safety Council in Chicago were P. L. 
Bachman, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 





apolis, vice chairman, and V. L. Mce- 
Mullen, The Clinton Co., Clinton, Iowa, 
secretary. 


“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. GENERAL 
OFFICE IN ST. LOUIS MOVED 
Sr. Louis, Mo.—The general offices of 
the Bemis Bro. Bag Co. in St. Louis 
have been moved from the Bemis factory 
location there to 408 Pine St., St. Louis 
(2). The St. Louis factory and office 
will remain at 601 So, Fourth Street. 
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Text of Subsidy Payment Regulation 


x -.6§ * 


Milling Subsidy Will Operate 


xk & & & &* & &e & ke & * 


Under This Regulation of Defense Supplies Corp. 





OLLOWING is the text of Regu- 

lation No. 4 of the Defense Sup- 

plies Corp. setting forth terms of 
the flour production payments: 


¥ ¥ 
Section 1. Definitions. 
When used in this regulation, the fol- 


lowing terms shall have the following mean- 
ings: 
(a) means an individual, cor- 
poration, partnership, association, in- 
stitution, or other business entity, or 
legal successor or representative of 
any of the foregoing. 
“Miller” means a person who operates 
a mill, and grinds wheat into flour, 
whether or not he owns the wheat 
at the time of grinding. 
“Flour means flour 
farina and semolina as 
paragraphs (6), (13) and 
Section 16 (a) of Revised Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 296 issued by 
the Office of Price Administration, as 
amended, or as it may be amended 
or revised from time to time. Flour 
shall not include wheat products 
ground for feed for other than human 
consumption, nor wheat products pro- 
duced during a continuing process of 
manufacturing processed wheat prod- 
ucts other than flour or flour mixes. 
“Mill” means each separate’ estab- 
lishment within the continental Unit- 
ed States where wheat is ground into 
flour. 
“Applicant” 
files a claim 
regulation. 
(f) “Claim” means a right to payment on 
an application filed pursuant to this 
regulation, 


“Person” 


(b) 


from wheat, 
defined in 
(15) of 


(d) 


means any person who 
for payment under this 


(e) 


(g) “Pacific Coast Area’? means the entire 
states of California, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Idaho, Nevada, and Uath. 

(h) “Bushel" means sixty (60) pounds of 


wheat weighed before cleaning. 

(i) “Dockage”’ means the customary al- 
lowance for tare in the wheat, in 
accordance with the official standards 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

(j) “Grind” means to mill wheat to pro- 

duce flour, as defined in paragraph (c) 

of this Section. 

“Type of Wheat’? means any 

three categories of wheat as 

herein, namely, (1) hard wheat, 
soft wheat and (3) durum wheat. 

(1) “Hard Wheat" means any of the varie- 

ties of wheat classified according to 

the official standards of the United 

States Department of Agriculure in 

Class I, Class IV, Class VI, A, and 

all mixtures of wheat containing 10% 

or less than 10% of soft wheat, or 

10% or less than 10% of durum wheat. 

“Soft Wheat" means any of the varie- 

ties of wheat classified according to 

the official standards of the United 

States Department of Agriculture in 

Class V, Class VI, B, C, or D, and all 

mixtures of wheat containing more 

than 10% of wheat of such classes 
and subclasses. 

“Durum Wheat" means any of the 

varieties of wheat classified according 

to the official standards of the United 

States Department of Agriculture in 

Class II, or Class III, and all mixtures 

containing more than 10% of wheat of 

such classes, and 10% or less than 

10% of soft wheat. 

“Forward Sales of 

amount of unfilled 

flour, as defined in paragraph (c) of 
this Section, which the applicant has 
contracted to deliver at a fixed price. 

Sales of flour shall include commit- 

ments between divisions of one com- 

pany, or between affiliated companies 
if such commitments are customarily 

booked as forward sales by the mill- 

ing division or company. 

“Net forward sales of flour" 

forward sales of flour less the 

of flour which the applicant 
bulk storage or packed ready 
livery. 

Section 2, 

Payments. 

Any miller may file an 
payment on account of 
flour in all of his 

1, 1943. 


Section 3. Filing Applications for Payment. 
(a) Place of Filing. Application for pay- 
ment shall be filed with the Defense 
Supplies Corporation at the regional 
office fer the district in which the mill 
is located, except that a person op- 
erating more than one mill must file 
application for payment at the regional 
office for the district in which his 
main office is located. Appendix A 
lists the offices of Defense Supplies 


of the 
defined 
(2) 


(k) 


(m) 


(n) 


Flour" means the 
orders to deliver 


(o) 


(p) means 
amount 
owns in 


for de- 


Persons Eligible to Apply for 
application for 
wheat ground into 
mills on and after Dec. 


Corporation. 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


Section 4. 


(a) 


(b) 


Section 5. 


(a) 


(b) 


Time of Filing. Application for pay- 
ment shall be filed after the last day 
of the month in which the wheat is 
ground and on or before the last day 


of the calendar month following the 
end of the month in which the wheat 
is ground. 


Form of Application. 
for payment shall be filed in tripli- 
cate on forms approved by the De- 
fense Supplies Corporation and all in- 
formation therein provided for shall be 
supplied. One and only one applica- 
tion can be filed on account of wheat 
ground during a month by an appli- 
cant in all of his mills. 

Supporting Document. Every appli- 
cant who has made sales or deliveries 
of whole wheat flour to any one cus- 
tomer during a calendar month after 
November, 1943, in the amount of 
20,000 pounds or more, shall file with 
his application for payment on account 
of wheat ground during that month a 
certified statement reporting all such 
sales or deliveries. 


All applications 


Records, 


Records Required. 
must keep accurate records of pur- 
chases, sales, deliveries, and inven- 
tories of flour, and of wheat by types. 
Inspection of Records. Every applicant 
shall preserve for inspection for a 
period of not less than two years after 
the date of filing an application, books, 
records, and other documents which 
furnish information in support of such 
application and Defense Supplies Cor- 
poration or its designated agent shall 
have the right at any time to make 
such examination and audits of the 
books, records, and other documents 
as may be necessary to ascertain the 
facts set forth in such application or 
as may be required by Defense Sup- 
plies Corporation. 

Failure to Comply. Defense Supplies 
Corporation shall have the right to 
declare invalid any claim of an appli- 
cant who has failed to comply with 
the requirements of this section. 


Every applicant 


Rate of Payment. 
In General, Defense Supplies Corpora- 
tion will make payment on approved 
claims at rates computed by subtract- 
ing from the current market prices for 
wheat, the prices used by the Office 
of Price Administration as basic re- 
lated wheat prices in establishing max- 
imum prices for flour in Revised Max- 
imum Price Regulation No. 296, sub- 
ject to the following qualifications: 

(1) There shall be one rate for all 

types of wheat ground into flour 

by mills in the Pacific Coast area. 

There shall be separate rates on 

hard wheat, on soft wheat and 

on durum wheat ground into flour 
by mills outside the Pacific Coast 
area, 

(3) The rates shall be in units of one 
half of one cent ($.005). 

(4) The rates shall never exceed the 
difference between the flour ceil- 
ing—related wheat prices and par- 
ity prices for wheat plus two and 
one half cents ($.025) allowance 
for further charges above those 
included in the parity prices. 

Change in Rate. Changes in rates may 

be made by Defense Supplies Corpora- 

tion at any time and such changes 
shall become effective on the first day 


(2) 


of the month following the month in 
which the announcement of such 
changes is made. Every person regis- 
tered with Defense Supplies Corpora- 
tion in accordance with Section 7 be- 
low will be notified of such announce- 
ments. 


Determination of Applicable Rate. 

(1) In General, Except as otherwise 
provided, the rate of payment on 
account of wheat ground during a 
month shall be the rate in effect 
during the month in which the 
wheat was ground. 

(2) On Wheat Ground to Produce Flour 
Previously Sold. If the applicant 
has registered forward sales of 
flour in accordance with Section 7 
of this regulation, and has for- 
ward sales of flour booked at 
the beginning of the month, the 
rate of payment on account of 
wheat ground during that month 
up to the amount of such forward 
sales of flour shall be the rate or 


rates in effect at the time the 
flour produced from such wheat 
was sold. In determining which 


sale of flour is applicable to wheat 
ground, Defense Supplies Corpora- 
tion will apply the first in-first 
out principle and not follow indi- 
vidual transactions, either as to 
dates of delivery or types of wheat 
necessary to produce the flour. 

Canceled Contracts for the Sale of 
Flour. In determining the amount 
of unfilled sales of flour, the 
amount of contracts for the sale of 


(3 


= 


Section 6. 


been canceled on 
1943, will be 


flour which have 
and after Dec. 1, 
deducted from the sales of flour 
outstanding during the month in 
which the rate of subsidy is higher 
of either (1) the month in which 
the cancellation occurred, or (2) 
the month in which the sale was 


booked. No cancellations after 
Dec. 1, 1943, will be deducted from 
the net forward sales of flour 


registered in accordance with Sec- 
tion 7 of this regulation. 


Base of Payment. 


Payments will be made on the amount of 


wheat of 


Dec. 


each type ground on and after 
1, 1943, subject to the following quali- 


fications: 


(a) 


(b) 


(da) 


(e) 


Section 7, 
Every 


No payment will be made on wheat 
ground or processed into any other 
products than flour as defined in Sec- 


tion 1, Paragraph (c) of this regula- 
tion. 

No payments will be made on im- 
ported wheat ground in bond. 
Payments will not be made on ac- 
count of a greater number of bushels 


of wheat than the number required, 
at the rate of 2.35 bushels for a hun- 
dredweight of flour, to produce the 
amount of flour ground by the appli- 
cant during the period covered by the 
application. 

No payment 
wheat ground into 
Dec. 1, 1943, and 


will be made on the 
flour on and after 
prior to the date of 
termination of this regulation, to pro- 
duce the amount of the net forward 
sales of flour, made by the applicant 
and unfilled at the close of business 
on Nov. 30, 1943, and registered with 
Defense Supplies Corporation in ac- 
cordance with Section 7 below. 

Payment will be made on the wheat 
ground into flour within one hundred 
twenty (120) days after termination 
of this regulation, not to exceed which- 
ever is lower of (1) the amount of 
wheat which has been deducted in 
accordance with paragraph (d) of this 
Section, and (2) the number of bush- 
els required, to produce the amount of 
net forward sales of flour made by the 
applicant and unfilled at the close of 
business on the day preceding the day 
notice is given of termination, pro- 
vided that in computing the amount 


of such net forward sales of flour, a 
deduction will be made of the amount 
of contracts which include a provision 
for determination of the price at the 
time of delivery. 
Registration of Applicants. 
applicant shall register with De- 


fense Supplies Corporation before filing his 
first application for payment on forms pro- 


vided 


by Defense Supplies Corporation. 


Registration shall be by each applicant, not 


by each 


close 


mill, and shall include a_ report 
of total net forward sales of flour at the 
of business on Nov. 30, 1943, except 


that 


a person who ground less than 110,000 


bushels of wheat during the first 11 months 
of 1943, may register with Defense Supplies 
Corporation by reporting his total grind dur- 


ing 
mill 


the close of business on Nov. 30, 
such 


this 


such 


period, the daily capacity of his 
or mills, and his inventory of flour at 
1943. If 
in accordance with 
shall be considered to 


person registers 
exception, he 


have no net forward sales of flour; he will 


have 


6(d) 


no deductible 
he will 


amounts under Section 
have no right to additional 


payments under Section 6(e); and the rate 


of payment 


applicable to the amount of 


wheat he grinds during a month will be the 


rate 


Section 8. 


in effect during that month. 


Determination of Wheat Ground. 


The amount of each type of wheat ground 
during a month shall be the actual number 


of bushels of 
during the 
paragraph (c) 


wheat 
month 


of that type 
into flour, as 
of Section 1, 


ground 
defined in 
determined in 


the following manner: 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


One sixtieth (1/60) of the number of 
pounds of wheat of each type weighed 


into the mill bin or hopper of the 
mill during the month, and ground 
into flour, less allowance for dockage. 


If records are not available to use the 
method of paragraph (a) of this Sec- 
tion, the number of bushels of each 
type ground during a month shall be: 
the inventory of wheat of that type 
in the mill elevator at the beginning 
of the month, plus additions of that 
type to inventory during the month, 
less wheat of that type taken out dur- 
ing the month for uses other than 
grinding into flour by that mill, less 
inventory of wheat of that type in the 
mill elevator at the end of the month, 
less allowance for dockage. This cal- 
culation shall be in terms of bushels 
of wheat. 

If records are not available to use the 
the methods of either Paragraph (a) 
or (b) of this Section, the number of 
bushels of each type ground during a 
month shall be determined in accord- 
ance with the customary practice of 
the mill, less allowance for dockage, 





December 1, 1943 


by special permission of Defense Sup- 
plies Corporation. 


Section 9. Terms of Payment. 


(a) Partial Payment, A claim may be 
paid in whole or in part. 
(b) Persons to Whom Payments Are to be 


Made. Payments will be made only to 
the person who files the claim with the 
Defense Supplies Corporation. No claim 
filed pursuant to this regulation shall 
be assignable except as a part of a 
bona fide transfer of the applicant’s 
business to a legal successor. 
(c) Frequency. Payments will be made 
monthly upon preliminary approval of 
the claim. 
Terms. Preliminary approval and pay- 
ment of claims shall not constitute 
final acceptance of the validity or 
amount of the claim. On a finding 
that the claim is invalid or defective, 
Defense Supplies Corporation shall have 
the right to require restitution of any 
payment or any part thereof. Any 
sums found to be due to Defense Sup- 
plies Corporation shall be deductible 
against any accrued or_ subsequent 
claim for any payment of Defense Sup- 
plies Corporation to the person. 


(d) 


Section 10. Right to Declare Claims Invalid. 


shall have 
whole or 


Defense Supplies Corporation 
the right to declare -invalid, in 
in part, any claim which does not meet 
the requirements of this regulation, and 
any claim filed by an applicant, who, in the 
judgment of the War Food Administrator 
or the Price Administrator has_ wilfully 
violated any regulation of their respective 
agencies, applicable to the purchase, sale, 
or distribution of wheat or flour. 


Section 11. Right to Modify or Revise 
Claims, 

Upon announcement of any decision or 
interpretation issued hereunder, any appli- 
cant may within thirty (30) days apply to 
Defense Supplies Corporation for the right 
to modify or revise any claims theretofore 
filed which are affected by such decision 


or interpretation and which 
the period of ninety (90) days immediately 
preceding the first of the month following 
the date when the decision or interpretation 
was announced If Defense Supplies Cor- 
poration finds justification for reopening 
the claim, it shall so notify the applicant 
and the latter may thereupon submit a new 
application for payment which shall be 
processed in the same manner as though 
submitted within the required time. 


accrued within 


Section 12. Termination. 

This regulation may be terminated at any 
time after ten (10) days’ notice. Such 
termination shall not preclude the filing of 
applications (1) on account of wheat ground 
on or before the date of termination for 
which the applicant would otherwise have 
been eligible, and (2) on account of wheat 
ground within one hundred twenty (120) 
days after the date of termination, as 
provided in Section 6 (e). Such applications 
must be filed within thirty (30) days after 
the end of the month in which such wheat 
is ground. 


Section 13, Effective Date. 
This regulation No. 4 shall become effec- 
tive as of Nov. 30, 1943. 
Issued this 29th day of November, 1943. 
DEFENSE SUPPLIES CORPORATION 
By George H. Hill, Jr. 


Executive Vice President. 
¥ ¥ 
LOAN AGENCIES 
Atlanta, Ga. (3), Healey Buildipg. 


Birmingham, Ala. (3), Comer Building. 

Boston, Mass. (9), 40 Broad Street. 

Charlotte, N. C. (1), Wilson Building, 
W. Third St. 

Chicago, Ill. (4), 208 S. La Salle Street. 

Cleveland, Ohio (1), Federal Reserve Bank 
Building. 

Dallas, Texas (1), Cotton Exchange Build- 
ing. 
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Denver, Colo. (2), Boston Building. 

Detroit, Mich. (26), 607 Shelby Street. 

Helena, Mont., Power Block. 

Houston, Texas (2), Rusk Building, 723 
Main Street. 

Jacksonville, Fla. (2), Western Union 
Building. 

Kansas City, Mo. (6), Federal Reserve 
Bank Building. 

Little Rock, Ark., Pyramid Building. 

Los Angeles, Cal. (14), Pacific Mutual 
Building. 

Louisville, Ky. (2), Lincoln Bank Build- 
ing, 421 W. Market St. 

Minneapolis, Minn. (1), McKnight Build- 
ing. 

Nashville, Tenn. (3), Nashville Trust 


Bujlaing,. Union Street. 


New Orleans, La. (12), Union Building. 


New York, N. Y. (5), Federal Reserve 
Bank Building, 33 Liberty St. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. (2), Cotton Ex- 
change Building. 


Omaha, Neb. (2), Woodman of the World 


Building. 
Philadelphia, Pa. (2), 1528 Walnut Street 
Portland, Oregon (5), Pittock Block. 
Richmond, Va. (19), Richmond Trust 
Building, 7th and Main Streets. 


St. Louis, Mo. (2), Landreth Building, 320 
N. Fourth Street. 


Salt Lake City, Utah (1), Dooley Build- 
ing. 

San Antonio, Texas (5), Alamo National 
Building. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Seattle, Wash. (4), 
ing. 
Spokane, Wash. (8), Columbia Building. 


(4), 200 Bush Street 
Dexter Horton Build- 
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Millers Federation Committee 
Asks Ban on Use of Feed Wheat 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—An immediate 
ban on the use of domestic wheat for 
animal feeding purposes was recom- 
mended by the Committee on Wheat 
Conservation of the Millers National 
Federation in its report to the War 
Food Administration in order to prevent 
the depletion of total supplies of wheat 
available for the needs for human food. 

If the present rate of disappearance 
of wheat is maintained throughout the 
present crop year, the committee 
pointed out in its report to WFA off- 
cials, “it would mean a total use for all 
purposes of 1,380,000,000 bus, or a 
carry-over of only 74,000,000 bus, which 
in fact would virtually put the nation 
on a famine basis.” 

The “tremendous” wastage of wheat 
in the industrial alcohol program also 
was called to the attention of WFA by 
the committee. “Many distilling plants 
have facilities which only permit what is 
known as screening recovery,” the re- 
port stated. “As a result the wastage 
of wheat in these plants is tremendous. 
In one large plant, in Philadelphia re- 
ported to be using between 60,000 and 
85,000 bus daily, between 300 and 500 
tons of wheat is wasted each day be- 
cause of nonrecovery of very valuable 
feeding material.” The committee, in 
its report, cited evidence obtained in a 
hearing conducted by the Senate Sub- 
Committee on Agriculture to substan- 
tiate its claim of wheat wastage by 
distilleries. 


SHOULD USE OTHER SOURCES 


Maximum use should be made of mo- 
lasses, sorghums grain and other ma- 
terials which may be available for pro- 
duction of alcohol so that the needs of 
that war material may be provided with- 
out unduly depleting wheat stocks, the 
committee recommended. Wheat should 
be used in the alcohol program only 
after maximum use is made of all other 
available raw materials, committee mem- 
bers believe. 

The committee submitting the report 
is a revision of the WFA wheat flour 
milling food advisory committee, which 
was expanded so that every segment of 
the milling industry would be represent- 
ed. Plans for safeguarding the nation’s 
supply of wheat were discussed at a 
meeting of the original committee in 
Washington Oct. 25 when it was recom- 
mended that some sort of a Controlled 
Materials Plan be put into effect to reg- 
ulate the disappearance of wheat stocks. 

Members of the committee on wheat 
conservation signing the report included: 

G. S. Kennedy, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn., chairman; E. H. 
Leonard, Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., 
Walla Walla, Wash.; M. A. Briggs, 
Austin-Heaton Co., Durham, N. C; EI- 
mer W. Reed, The Shellabarger Mills, 
Salina, Kansas; C. R. Yager, Ballard 
& Ballard Co. Inc., Louisville, Ky; 
Henry Cate, Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills, 
Dallas, Texas; Henry Kuehn, King 
Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, Minn; 
E. F. Merrill, Moore-Lowry Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City, Mo; Harold C. Alt- 
mansberger, Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evans- 
ville, Ind; J. S. Green, Williams Bros. 
Co., Kent, Ohio, and Philip W. Pills- 


bury, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

The committee report addressed to 
WEA reviewed in detail the wheat sup- 
ply situation and submitted estimates 
of needs of the grain for human food. 

The complete text of the report fol- 
lows: 

“On behalf of the wheat flour milling 
industry we direct your attention to cer- 
tain facts as to the wheat supply which 
indicate the imperative need for cor- 
rective action. Upon the basis of these 
facts we recommend that the War Food 
Administration take immediate action to 
make certain that adequate stocks of 
wheat are retained and made available 
for human consumption. This action 
should include a limitation on the use 
of domestic wheat for feed, and a maxi- 
mum ultilization of available raw ma- 
terials other than wheat for the pro- 
duction of industrial alcohol. 

“The total supply of wheat in the 
United States on July 1, 1943, was 1,- 
454,000,000 bus, consisting of a carry- 
over of 618,000,000 bus and a harvest 
of 836,000,000 bus. With the single 
exception of 1942, this was the largest 
carry-over in history at the end of any 
crop year, and in fact was exceeded only 
by 14,000,000 bus on that occasion. 
Throughout the past decade, the carry- 
over at the end of the crop year has 
averaged considerably less than one half 
the 1943 carry-over. 


USE WHEAT FOR HUMAN FOOD 


The primary use of the wheat crop 
is for the production of flour. The 
domestic market will require 585,000,000 
bus for this purpose, and an additional 
10,000,000 bus is needed for breakfast 
cereals. This quantity may be regarded 
as a conservative figure as there is a 
definite tendency under wartime condi- 
tions for flour consumption to increase 
somewhat due to unavailability of other 
staple foods. 

“An estimate issued Nov. 17, 1943, 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics gives the following expectations 
for other outlets for wheat for the pres- 
ent crop year, which with our estimate 
of flour and breakfast cereal require- 
ments indicates disappearance of 1,- 
175,000,000 bus in this crop year. 


595,000,000 
120,000,000 


Flour 
Animal feed (on farm)......... 
Animal feed (purchased, includ- 

ing CCC wheat) 


220,000,000 


Alcohol production ...........+. 110,000,000 
TTT Lie rere eee cere 80,000,000 
OEE, Givnseed tebe Gasiaebaanes 50,000,000 

| Perv rrrrerereyeT retin ttt 1,175,000,000 


The above compilation indicates a 





ALCOHOL DEFICIT 


A deficit of 50,000,000 gals of al- 
cohol for 1944, even though produc- 
tion will reach the high total of 590,- 
000,000 gals, is predicted in trade 
sources. This expected to result in 
a reduction in the synthetic rubber 
program, it was said, but some opin- 
ion is that synthetic tire manufac- 
turing facilities are inadequate to use 
the projected amount of alcohol in 
1944 anyway. 


carry-over of 284,000,000 bus next June 
30, or a reduction of more than one half 
the supply on hand at the beginning of 
the present crop year. 

“In the period from 1930 to 1941, in- 
clusive, the total disappearance ranged 
from a low of 657,000,000 bus in 1933 to 
a high of 879,000,000 bus in 19381. 


LIVESTOCK USE INCREASING 


“In the crop year 1942-43, total dis- 
appearance jumped to the then record 
high of 995,000,000 bus, but it is ap- 
parent that this figure will be substan- 
tially exceeded during the present year. 
This is, of course, due to extensive use 
of wheat for livestock feed the past two 
seasons, this figure going from 109,000,- 
000 bus in the crop year 1941-42 to 
310,000,000 bus in 1942-43, and now to 
a B.A.E. estimate of 340,000,000 bus 
for 1943-44. There is also the new out- 
let for wheat in the manufacturing of 
industrial alcohol for war purposes. 

“The above B.A.E. estimate of the 
use of wheat for feed is in our opinion 
definitely on the low side. At a meeting 
of the Wheat Flour Milling Advisory 
Committee of the War Food Adminis- 
tration, held in Washington Oct. 25, 
1943, an official of the Commodity Credit 
Corp. stated that CCC had sold between 
40,000,000 and 50,000,000 bus per month 
for feed since April. Commodity Credit 
owned 259,803,000 bus on June 30, 1943, 
and 161,924,000 bus on Sept. 30, indi- 
cating a continuing rate since July 1 of 
33,000,000 bus per month. This togeth- 
er with open market purchases would 
indicate a current necessity of feeding 
wheat at the rate of 480,000,000 bus for 
the year which is 140,000,000 bus more 
than the figures used by B.A.E. and 
points to a carry-over of 144,000,000 
unless wheat is imported. CCC esti- 
mates a maximum importation of 100,- 
000,000 bus but up to date have suc- 
ceeded in importing less than 30,000,000 
bus, and with the Great Lakes closed 
until next May the maximum expectancy 
is sharply less than 100,000,000 bus. 


PUT NATION ON “FAMINE BASIS” 


“That the figures given above may 
very well prove to be definitely on the 
low side is indicated by another esti- 
mate of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics to the effect that in the first 
quarter (July, August and September) 
of the present crop year, total disap- 
pearance of wheat in the United States 
was 345,000,000 bus. If this rate of 
disappearance is maintained throughout 
the year, it would mean a total use for 
all purposes of 1,380,000,000 bus, or car- 
ry-over of only 74,000,000 bus, which in 
fact would virtually put the nation on 
a famine basis. 

“Our committee respectfully submits 
that in view of the definite trend toward 
wheat consumption greater in excess of 
wheat supply, the War Food Adminis- 
tration should now take steps to con- 
serve a sufficient amount of wheat so 
that human food requirements will be 
fully met regardless of circumstances. 
This objective would be fully justified 
under any conditions, but certainly in 
wartime it is doubly justified. 

“We direct your attention especially 
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William E. Maier, of Maier’s Bakery, 
Reading, Pa., is the new president of the 
Pennsylvania Bakers Association, having 
stepped up from the vice presidential job 
following the recent resignation of Louis 
J. Dudt, of Pittsburgh. Mr. Dudt re- 
signed because increasing pressure of 
work in his own business made it difficult 
for him to devote sufficient time to as- 
sociation duties. He continues as a di- 
rector of the organization. 





animal feed. 
This utilization has grown from a nom- 
inal amount two years ago to its present 


to the use of wheat for 


stupendous total because of the corn and 
animal situation so well known that it 
requires no elaboration here. The great 
bulk of the wheat used for this purpose 
the 
Commodity Credit Corp. and sold at 
prices approximating corn parity. We 
are informed that the uncommitted stocks 
in the hands of Commodity Credit are 
no greater than 50,000,000 bus. 
recommendation is that no further sales 
of wheat for feeding purposes be per- 
mitted, excepting for such amounts as 
may be obtained by importation from 
If a cut- 
ot program is not put into effect imme- 


has come from stocks owned by 


Our 


Canada and the Argentine, 


diately, total supplies of wheat will be 
depleted to the point where insufficient 
amounts will be available to take care 
of the needs for human food. 


USE WHEAT AS LAST RESORT 

“We also direct attention to the fact 
that distillery use of wheat for the 
present crop year is estimated to amount 
to 110,000,000 bus, although it is indi- 
cated that more than this quantity may 
be required 
It is our earnest belief that maximum 
use should be made of molasses, sorghum 
grain and other materials which may be 
available for production of alcohol so 
that the needs of this war material may 
be provided without unduly depleting 
the stock of wheat. That is, the wheat 
supply should be drawn upon for alcohol 
making only after maximum use is made 
of all other available raw materials. 


under certain conditions. 


“In the distilling industry extremely 
large quantities of wheat are processed 
in plants which do not have facilities for 
recovery of any by-products. Many 
plants have facilities which only permit 
what is known as screening recovery. 
As a result the wastage of wheat in 

(Continued on page 73.) 
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Men and Women 
the Kensag City Plant 
Rodney Milling Company 
ansas City, Missour; 
I am Pleaseg to inform you that You have Won 
time 


for the Second ~Navy Production Award for 
™eritorious Services °n the Production front, 


You have Continued to intain the high Stand. 
ard that You set for Yourselves 8nd which Won you disting. 
tion more than six ths ago, You may wel) be proud of 
Your *chievement, 


The White Star, Which the Trenewa) adds to your 
Army-Navy Production Award flag, is © symbo) of appre. 
Clation from Our Armed Forces for your Continued and 
de termineg effort and Patriotism, 
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IN ACKNOWLEDGMENT 


E are especially proud to be recipient of the first “White 

Star” renewing an Army-Navy Production Award Flag to 

be awarded to any member of the great flour milling industry. 

Gratifying as may have been the honor conferred upon the men 

and women of this organization last April, to have it now confirmed 

after six months by grant of authority to add to the flag the “White 

Star” for “your continued and determined effort and patriotism” 
is recognition indeed. 

We have sought to express this feeling in our letter of acknowl- 

edgment to Assistant Secretary of War Patterson in these words: 


“It is with a solemn, yet proud sense of gratification that 
we, the Men and Women of Rodney Milling Company, accept 
the White Star, the War Department’s symbol of continued 
meritorious services to our Armed Forces. 

“Each employee is vitally aware of the distinction thus 
bestowed on our organization and we accept it as an added 
challenge to our combined and continutd efforts for even 
greater achievements, in the hope that it will in a measure 
aid in an early Allied Victory.” 


Every member of this organization proudly joins in this pledge 
of continued service. 


w wv 


THE RODNEY MILLING CO. 
Kansas City, Mo, 
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MILLER AND PRE-REVOLU- 
TIONARY SOLDIER 

William Pepperell, Sr., father of Sir 
William Pepperell, came from Cornwall 
a poor young man in 1675, and settled 
on the Island of Shoals, about nine 
miles south of Kittery, which was the 
oldest town in what later became Maine. 
He busied himself in the fishery and 
lumber trades, and soon became pros- 
perous. 

William Pepperell, Jr., was born in 
Kittery in 1696, and as a mere boy be- 
gan to help his father. In the first 
quarter of the eighteenth century he and 
his father built several mills on the 
Saco and Piscataqua rivers, and acquired 
many of the mill sites on those streams. 
It was not long before they became the 
greatest millowners of the Northeast, 
and in fact the greatest merchants. 

In 1726 William, Jr., was elected a 
representative from Kittery to the Mas- 
sachusetts legislature, and the next year 
was made member of the council. In 
1730, although he had never become a 
lawyer, he was actually appointed jus- 
tice of the court of common pleas, and 
retained the honor until his death. 

Kittery had been raided a number of 
times by the French and Indians, and 
in 1745, when war broke out between 
France and England, Pepperell strongly 
urged an expedition against Louisberg 
on Cape Breton Island, which was the 
stronghold of the French power. He 
raised a force of some 4,000 volunteers, 
advancing £5,000 from his private for- 
tune, and was chosen general of the 
army. By means of a small squadron 
under Commander Warren the troops 
landed at Louisberg April 30, 1745. 
Siege was at once laid to the town, and 
the batteries gradually advanced to 
within 600 feet of the walls. The walls 
were breached, and on the forty-ninth 
day of the siege the fortress was com- 
pelled to surrender. 

This victory created a great stir, not 
only in this country but in England, 
and Pepperell was created a baronet, 
the first man born in the colonies on 
whom such an honor was conferred, 

Not long after the peace, Pepperell 
retired from business, perhaps our first 
millionaire. On his estate, which was 
some 30 miles long, he lived in baronial 
style. 

Pepperell’s house was sumptuously 
furnished, and managed by a large ret- 
inue of servants. He kept a coach and 
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OF AMERICA: 





my sincere gratitude. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
WASHINGTON 


TO THE MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS 


Now that the 3rd War Loan is history, I want you to 
know that the Treasury Department is deeply appreciative 
of the generous and patriotic co-operation displayed by the 
magazines of America in helping to make this, the greatest 
financial undertaking of all time, a resounding success. 

A review of the truly outstanding contribution made by 
magazines in this $15,000,000,000 drive shows that the various 
3rd War Loan advertisements issued by the War Finance 
Division were sponsored gratuitously by 235 general maga- 
zines, 525 business publications, and 65 farm publications. 

Here indeed is a record of which not only publishers, 
but all Americans can well be proud. 

To all concerned I take this opportunity of expressing 


HENRY MORGENTHAU, JR. 


November 6, 1943 


Sincerely, 

















six in London style, and had a barge 
on the river, rowed by a black crew 
in fancy livery. 

In accordance with the extravagant 
and picturesque fashion of the times, 
he appeared daily in a suit of scarlet 
cloth trimmed with gold lace, and in a 
large powdered wig. 

At the time of the French and Indian 
War in 1755, he was commissioned a 
major: general in the British army, and 
commanded the forces charged with the 
protection of the northern frontier. 


He will have little dough who does 
not set a sponge.—French Proverb. 
WHEAT PRODUCTION 
IN ITALY 

Wheat production in Italy increased 
after the inauguration of the “Bat- 
tle of Wheat” in 1925, and, in recent 
years, with the reduction in the French 
crop, Italy has become, with the excep- 
tion of the Soviet Union, the largest 
wheat producer in Europe. Production 
gains are attributed to more intensive 
use of fertilizer and the introduction 
of new wheat varieties, as well as to 
some increase in acreage. 

Despite the increase in wheat produc- 
tion and a decrease in consumption, 
Italy remained on a net import basis. 


Apparent utilization averaged 286,000,000 
bus during the five years, 1933-37. In 
the past three seasons when both pro- 
duction and net imports dropped to 
lower levels, an increased flour extrac- 
tion ratio and larger admixtures of other 
grains with wheat might have overcome 
the shortage had not distribution prob- 
lems become acute. With the transpor- 


-tation difficulties, hoarding and black 


market operations contributing to the 
domestic problems, and requirements for 
the colonies and overseas forces adding 
to the total deficit, however, bread ra- 
tioning became necessary and was in- 
stituted in October, 1941. Rations have 
varied during the effective period but 
have been low at all times, especially 
for workers, who had been accustomed 
to eating a full kilogram (2.2 lbs) of 
bread daily, 

Bread is better than the song of birds. 
—Danish Saying. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
reports that nearly three times as much 
wheat was fed to U. S. livestock in the 
12 months ending September, 1943, as 
during the previous year. 


Bread, fine or coarse, fills the belly.— 
Serbian Saying. 
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HOW THINGS LOOKED IN 
MILLING 60 YEARS AGO 


The year just closing has been a rea- 
sonably prosperous one for the millers 
of the United States, the dullness and 
decline in values since Sept. 1 but serv- 
ing to balance the activity and higher 
prices during the first six months. Very 
steady running of the mills has been 
the chief characteristic of the year, and 
if the profit side of the ledger is not so 
plentifully covered with large numerals 
as of yore, there are figures there which 
indicate that the number of those who 
voluntarily retire Jan. 1 because of light 
profits, will be very small. 

The business of milling has settled 
down toward the level of the future 
more rapidly within the past year than 
for any three previous years. By level 
of the future, we mean that there has 
been too much spread-eagleism in the con- 
duct of the business since the era of great 
profits following the development of new 
process milling in its present perfection. 

The era of great profits, except in 
phenomenal years, has gone by, and our 
millers must more generally adopt the 
policy of close personal supervision and 
careful attention to details, and content 
themselves with lighter profits. This is 
not written in a spirit of evil prophecy, 
but rather as a plainly worded and 
kindly meant note of warning to those 
who seem to need it. Most of our coun- 
try’s millers are too shrewd and far- 
sighted to need any other reminder of what 
is coming than personal experience, with 
careful reading of the signs of the times, 
can give them.—From the 1883 Ho.tpay 
Numser of THe NorrHwesTerN MILieR. 


Bread does not fall from Heaven.— 
Italian Proverb. 


Russia’s food situation has been im- 
proved by the large harvest in the North 
Caucasus and other areas in Russia 
proper. 

OUR THANKS 
We thank Thee, Lord, 
This year, with all the world unfed,— 
We thank Thee, Lord, 
(And here the ultimate is said)— 
We thank Thee, Lord, 
For life and daily bread. 


Bevutan M. Huey. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATE 
The Northwestern Miller, published 
weekly on Wednesdays, including 
supplements as published: 
1 year, 52 issues and 
supplements ~ $2.00 
3 years - - 5.00 
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BREAD WHEN PEACE COMES 


HE Millers National Federation, in a current bul- 
goed to its members, estimates that since 1938 the 
consumption of flour by commercial bakers has in- 
creased by possibly 12,000,000 to 15,000,000 bbls an- 
nually. This is rather above generally accepted esti- 
mates, and, in absence of down-to-date census indices, 
must be accepted wholly as an estimate. It also is 
to be kept in mind that the increased percentage 
rests on the base of a comparatively low consump- 
tion during the depression years. 

The federation commentator ascribes a consider- 
able part of the increase in consumption of commer- 
cially baked bread “to the great numbers of house- 
wives working, to the tremendous exodus from rural 
areas and small towns to munition cities, to the 
shortage of domestic help, and to various other condi- 
tions growing out of the war.” This doubtless is a 
fair estimate of the situation as it now stands. The 
federation writer then observes: 

“Will the clock turn back when the war is 
over and bring conditions which will greatly in- 
crease family flour use? It may to some extent, 
but in the main we are inclined to doubt if that 
will be the case. Many of the women now work- 
ing in industry areas will continue to do so, a 
considerable share of the people who have re- 
moved from rural areas will not return there, 
and there promises to be a period of vigorous 
activity industrially after the war which will 
tend to keep people in the new cities which have 
sprung up. We would be more certain about the 
change from family to bakery flour being perma- 
nent if the baking industry would make commen- 
surate progress along the lines of flavor and 
quality, but some progress is being made in this 
direction.” 

This, it seems to us, goes to the heart of the busi- 
ness. These wartime conditions, which many of us 
anticipated would create a sharp increase in relative 
family flour consumption because of the shortage of 
other staple foods, actually have resulted in an enor- 
mously increased consumption of baker’s products. 
It is fair to believe that little of this increase is due 
to improved consumer preference, even with the help 
of enrichment, which probably has advanced bread 
in the favor of a considerable percentage of house- 
wives. On the contrary, and giving weight to the 
adverse factors of enforced limitations on packaging 
and delivery, the overwhelming proportion of the 
increase must be attributed, not to the baker’s own 
efforts either in quality of products or sales promo- 
tion, but almost wholly to wartime conditions in 
homes, 

What, then, will be the situation with the war’s 
end? New buying habits will, of course, have been 
formed and probably can be depended upon to keep 
housewives coming to the baker until depression or 
some other as yet unknown influence may turn them 
back to home baking. Here is where quality of bread 
products, and even more particularly their flavor, 
will have a telling effect upon trends. Should bakers 
become indifferent to progress in the never-ending 
battle with other foods for housewife favor, some 
part of the great gain in use of commercially baked 
products may be lost. On the other hand, if they 
greet the peace and its new conditions of working, 
living and habits with the full force of all of their 
unlimited resources in producing, if possible, better 
products and an unlimited variety of products, they 
need lose no part of the greatly enlarged market 
which the war has opened to them. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
MRS. ROOSEVELT’S PERSONAL LOBBY 


RS. ELEANOR ROOSEVELT, steadily expand- 

ing the political activities of her paid propa- 
ganda column, “My Day,” from its earlier scope of 
green belt homes, rosy-tinged youth movements, Negro 
social equality and stimulation of organized labor 
demands, now has added government food subsidies 
to her agenda of noble causes. In recent “colyums” 


she has made an earnest appeal to her readers to 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


write members of Congress protesting against what 
she refers to as a threat of the doubling of all food 
prices. 

Characteristically, Mrs. Roosevelt makes an ex- 
ceedingly loose use of facts in adapting them to the 
needs of her cause of the moment. She makes bold 
to point out details and particulars of exactly how 
much the retail price of several listed food commodi- 
ties will rise should Congress terminate direct treasury 
subsidies in January—pork chops 414c, butter 10c, 
hamburger 4c, milk and bread Ic, flour 75c per sack, 
and so on. But this, she confidently states, “would 
be only the beginning.” It would merely be a rise 
in food costs of 7% and of the whole cost of living 
of 3%. “Therefore,” she concludes confidently, “wages 
will have to go up” and “the inflation spiral will be 
well on its way.” 

Then, perhaps swept onward by the force of her 
own argument, she departs wholly from her price 
schedules and forecasts and resorts to her memories 
of World War I, when, she says, the “cost of living 
doubled.” Here she becomes what her distinguished 
husband delights to call “iffy” by citing wholly sup- 
positious data as to how high prices might go if they 
doubled—pork chops 76c, milk 30c, butter $1, bread 
18c. The final item checks, by the way, with one used 
by the noisy Mr. Winchell in his own type of plea that 
a substantial part of the nation’s cost of living be 
added to the mounting public debt for future genera- 
tions to pay. 

We have no means ready to hand to check food 
prices a quarter century ago beyond the fact that 
pork chops were reported in Bureau of Labor sta- 
tistics to have been 20.3c in 1915 and 42.3c in 1920, 
as compared with 38c today; while butter was, in 
these three years respectively, 36c, 70c and 50c. These 
figures do not approach the levels threatened by Mrs. 
Roosevelt in the event subsidies should be discontinued. 

It is fair to assume that these if prices employed 
by Mrs. Roosevelt to scare housewives into protest- 
ing to Congress will inspire the writing of many 
thousands of such letters of protest. Possibly one 
in a hundred of their writers will realize that in 
demanding that Congress prevent the predicted rise 
in her food budget, she is asking that the difference 
between real prices and prices threatened by Mrs. 
Roosevelt be paid out of the public treasury and 
thereby added to the already immeasurably vast cost 
and resulting debt of carrying on the war. 

It is equally reasonable to believe that still fewer 
of Mrs. Roosevelt’s inspired lobby realize that the 
government itself has been an important element in 
creating these high costs through the use for many 
years past of a multiplicity of laws and _ billions 
of public funds for the stimulation of food and other 
commodity prices in response to demands of polit- 
ically powerful pressure groups. Even today, follow- 
ing a quick change of front from production restraints 
to production encouragement, prices continue to re- 
flect the ill effects of the farm and other production 
control “programs.” To these price evils must be 


' added the artificial shortages and recurring price 


squeezes created by incredibly bungling management 
of the mechanisms of production, processing and 
distribution of almost every human need. 

-Mrs. Roosevelt says nothing about these things, 
but by the strongest possible implications leads her 
readers to believe that current high prices, still higher 
prices in prospect should subsidies be abandoned, 
and the wholly fictitious high prices held in her 





memories of a quarter century ago, are all subject 
to the will of Congress and can be dissipated without 
money and without price by merely enacting, or 
failing to enact, a law. 

It is, perhaps, excusable for Mrs. Roosevelt to 
sail about the world inspiring our fighting forces 
under the previously sacredly neutral banner of the 
Red Cross. It has become widely accepted that she 
is within her own rights and the revised standards 
of ethics and the proprieties in becoming a “col- 
yumnist” in her private capacity in competition with 
men and women writers who have to win readers, 
recognition and their pay on their own earned merits. 
But by no stretch of the imagination is there warrant 
for the wife of the President, claiming the public 
interest solely because she is the wife of the Presi- 
dent, undertaking to organize, with the aid of the 
nation’s press, a personal lobby to influence the action 
of Congress in a matter of great and grave impor- 
tance to the country, decision in which is specifically 
delegated to Congress and to Congress alone. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SENATOR BUTLER’S “SHOCKING SLUR” 


RAZZLED though they be by the years’ long 

concern about the world at war, we feel that our 
heartstrings are going to endure the new worry so 
feelingly expressed by Vice President Wallace over 
Senator Hugh Butler’s “shocking slur’ upon our 
good neighbors in Latin America, The Vice President 
already has officially performed as self-elected apolo- 
gist to our neighbors on the south, and there is 
reason to hope that the incident will simmer down 
to just another fuss among the anointed and ap- 
pointed at Washington. 

So far as we are able to discern, without having 
before us the text of Senator Butler’s slur on his 
return from an extended visit to Latin America, he 
feels that our dollar-diplomacy has led to our spend- 
ing money like drunken sailors in the region south 
of the Rio Grande and the Canal and that the good 
neighbors down there have accepted the backsheesh 
and responded with their smiling compliments and 
not much else. All of this is, as a matter of fact, 
widely known and understood, so that the broken 
friendship between the sympathetic Spanish-speaking 
Vice President and the distinguished senator from 
Nebraska, commercially educated in the hard school 
of the grain business, is due less to disagreement over 
facts and policies than to the amounts involved. The 
Senator holds that we have been played for a “sucker” 
to the tune of $6,000,000,000, while the great giver 
of farm subsidies insists that we have purchased 
valuable war friendships at a cost of a few hun- 
dred millions. 

Comment on that difference in the spirit of the 
times would appear to be encompassed by the single 
word “shucks.” Very likely Hugh Butler has, in the 
manner of the prosecutor, somewhat enlarged his 
facts. On the other hand, the former Secretary of 
Agriculture customarily thinks so large in matters 
of loving kindness and so small in measuring costs 
that he equally probably has merely approximated 
the sums spent by finger-counting and made a mis- 
take somewhere. In any case, there is so much 
that is unknown about our lavish scattering of largess 
on public works and private ambitions in Latin 
America that, regardless of who is technically correct 
in the matter of arithmetic, a bit of airing will do 
no harm. 

At the moment we feel warranted in an effort to 
sooth the Vice President by suggesting that all his- 
tory and experience prove that it is virtually impos- 
sible to “shockingly slur” or otherwise insult a Latin 
American dictator by showering him and his people 
with mazuma. 

The probabilities are that our Latin American 
dollar diplomacy has been the most effective, perhaps 
the only way, to safeguard ourselves against the 
scheming Jap penetration on the West and the long 
continued Nazi intrigues everywhere. But our know- 
ing something of the facts and having some sort of 
financial balance sheet in the matter will hurt no one. 
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Cuicaco, Int.—Plans for accomplish- 
ing a better compliance with Food Dis- 
tribution Order No. 1, the bread regu- 
lation, were outlined at a meeting of 
about 60 bakers from 10 of the 11 states 
in the Gerat Lakes regional district with 
Food 


cials in Chicago, Nov. 10. 


Distribution Administration  offi- 


educational 
agreed upon at the meeting will consist 


The industry program 


of a series of area meetings in all states 





Bread Order Compliance Plan 
Outlined in Great Lakes Area 


to be co-ordinated in each state through 
joint direction of the secretaries of the 


state bakers associations and representa- 


tives of the Food Distribution Admin- 
The meetings are to be lo- 
cated and timed so that all handlers 
of bakery products will have an oppor- 
tunity to attend one or more meetings 


istration. 


and take an active part in the compli- 
ance program. 
J. W. Hines, special consultant to the 


FDA on the bakery products order, and 
Don E. Rogers, chief of the marketing 
reports division of the Midwest regional 
office of FDA, assisted E. O. Pollock, 
FDA regional director, in outlining the 
program to the baking industry repre- 
sentatives. States represented included 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri, Min- 
nesota and South Dakota. 


Mr. Pollock outlined a proposed plan 
co-operation designed to 
educate all segments of the baking in- 
dustry on the provisions of the bakery 
products order and through such educa- 
tion to encourage voluntary compliance. 


of industry 


May this season bring you REAL joy... 


Joy in the realization that Victory 
is certain and that America will ever 
be the land in which the Christmas 
and New Year's Spirit endures . . . 








Starting with the permise that the bak- 
ery products order is highly beneficial 
to the baking industry, a fact which 
was unanimously agreed upon by those 
Food Distribution 
Administration has placed the matter 


in attendance, the 


of compliance squarely up to the indus- 
try itself. 

“Violations of FDO No. 1 are far 
too numerous in view of the expressed 
opinion of 90% of the baking industry 
that the order is a helpful wartime regu 
lation to the industry,” Mr. Pollock told 
“If the order is to be kept 
in effect, it is the responsibility of the 
baking industry to do its full part in 
With the many 
other wartime regulations to be admin- 


the. meeting. 


making it a success. 


istered, the government does not have 
the personnel nor the time to handle 
If the indus- 
try will do its part in securing volun 
tary compliance, FDA will have to con- 
cern itself only with the relatively smal! 
willful 
staff of regional, state and area repre- 


compliance matters alone. 


percentage of violators. Our 
sentatives is ready to co-operate 100% 
with the industry in this all-out educa 
tion program and to take the necessary 
legal action in cases where full industry 
efforts to obtain compliance are unsuc 
cessful.” 

The educational plan adopted by Twin 
City bakers was thoroughly discussed 
and probably will be used by bakers in 
several other states. 

It was brought out at the meeting 
that important savings to bakers had 
been achieved by the order. Cost of 
stale bread declined 43c per 100 Ibs and 
wrapping costs 20c per 100 Ibs since 
the regulations have been in effect. 
Complete elimination of overbaking is 
nearly impossible, it was pointed out, 
and about the best that can be done is 
to come within 144% of actual sales. 
The overage must be sold next day 


as 


fresh bread or wasted. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ARBA Memberships 
Reach New High 
Mark in November 


Cuicaco, Inu.—As a result of a re- 
cent campaign inaugurated as a follow- 
up of the one carried on earlier in the 
year, new memberships are rolling into 
the office of the Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America. 





The count as of Nov. 
1 shows that the total number of sus- 
taining memberships carried by bakers 
in the Research and Merchandising De- 
partment hit a new high when it reache:| 
the 2,000 mark. 

It is expected that many more retail 
bakers will follow the example of these 
2,000 members who are helping to sup- 
port the work which Frank G. Junge- 
waelter, director of this department, an 
his staff are doing for the benefit of the 
retail branch of the baking industry. 

A sustaining membership in the Re- 
search and Merchandising Department i- 
obtainable at $5 per year. It entitles the 
member to receive bulletins, newscaster:. 
costeasters, Washington news _ releases 
and other publications which every bak- 
er needs these days in order to have the 
facts and information to operate effici- 
ently under wartime rules and regula- 
tions. Applications with the $5 remi'- 
tance may be sent to the Research and 
Merchandising Department, ARBA, 1155 
Fullerton Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois. 
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-An Old Custom 
With a We Meaning 











Poster below is one of several, in full 
color, being seen every day by thou- 
sands of people along the extensive 
delivery net-work of Anheuser-Busch. 





Contributed in 
the interest of 


2 eames 
















Eating bread, like observing Christmas, is a 
century-old custom. 


But now—with a war to win—eating plenty 


of bread has taken on new meaning. 


Our “Eat Plenty of Bread” campaign is a big 
step forward in helping to increase consump- 
tion of the “staff of life’ in your community. 


Wi om ¢ 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. + + +» ST. LOUIS 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








SUB-BASEMENT FOR BREAD?— 
One of the great men of the flour mill- 
ing industry is convinced that per 
capita flour consumption in this country 
after the war is due for another tail- 
His logic is that there will be a 
sharp reaction from wartime restrictions. 
People will rush back to meat and other 
scarcity and luxury items, and_ will 
neglect the bread basket, he thinks. They 
will neglect bread, too, because they were 
more or less under obligation or compul- 
sion to eat more of it during the war 
years. 


spin. 


How far this new per capita decline in 
consumption will go the great man does 
not know, of course, and does not spe- 
cifically guess. But he sees new food 
technologies and distribution facilities 
coming in to abet the natural reaction 
from and on the 
whole has a pretty gloomy view of post- 
war domestic flour markets. Topping 
all else, he shakes his head over census 
revelations. 


wartime conditions, 


Population trends, in a 
few years, will eliminate entirely the 
present: diminishing annual crop of 
new eaters. The one bright facet in his 
crystal-gaze is the inevitable though 
probably brief avalanche of exports that 
will be called for to feed the hungry 
postwar world. 

The great man’s career in the flour 
milling industry has been roughly co- 
incident with the period in which per 
capita consumption of flour in this coun- 
try went down from about 220 Ibs to 
154, the point at which it hovered dur- 
ing the decade preceding the present 
war. Maybe it is up to 165 now, but 
he hints at a drop of perhaps as much 
as 25 lbs from this figure. 

My guess—which is offered in this 
context with the greatest of diffidence 
and with salaams of humble well mean- 
ing—is that the great man is wrong. 
Ten years after the war, it seems likely 
to me, bread will be back in its cellar 
again, but not in the sub-basement. I 
would pin a small wager, not binding 
upon heirs and assigns, on the figure 
of 160 lbs. The 
postwar world is going to be a frugal 
one, not a hell-bent one like the last, 
and enrichment is going to work. Fur- 
ther, that persistent 154 had all the ear- 
marks of an irreducible minimum. It 
stood like the Golden Gophers on the 
1-yard line. 


Supporting reasons? 


¥ FY 


Then there's the question of increasing 
use of flour in bakeshops at the expense, 
presumably, of the family trade. Only 
when everything has been added up will 
it be possible to say clearly just how 
much of an increase in per capita con- 
sumption there has been under wartime 
conditions and how much of the apparent 
increase has been merely a swap from 


family distribution to the bakery. And 
will things go back to where they were 
at the beginning of the war, or will the 
change in relations between the two main 
flour outlets turn out to be permanent? 
Perhaps this is roughly equivalent to ask- 
ing if mother and the hired girl will go 
back from war plant to kitchen. 

Coffee and doughnuts for 
breakfast, and candy bars, “dried-out white 
bread sandwiches” and pop for lunch are 
booby traps which destroy us on the nu- 
tritional front, Dr. C. W. Hoffman as- 
sures the readers of Liberty. He does 
not explain the significance of the desic- 
cation of bread. He has heard of the first 
nutritional conference held some time ago 
in Washington, but he appears not to have 
heard of the enrichment of white bread. 
Grandma, he says, had a distinct advan- 
tage over her grandchildren. She did not 
know anything about vitamins and miner- 
als but she lived to a ripe old age. She 
was not exposed to the over-refining of 
food. ...A Venetian gentleman named 
Luigi Cornaro, according to the learned 
Dr. Hoffman, outlined today’s underlying 
philosophy of nutrition 400 years ago. He 
taught that a man can be a perfect physi- 
cian to no one but himself, and that what 
to eat must be determined by experiment. 
Cornaro observed what foods agreed with 
him, and exploded the old proverb, ‘““What- 
ever tasteth good will nourish and 
strengthen.” Thomas Edison’s grandfather, 
his father and Thomas himself followed 
Cornaro’s teachings, Dr. Hoffman assures 
us. If Edison hadn’t et right we'd still 
be using candlelight, he says. And this, 
it seems to me, is really shedding light on 
the subject....And now as to the 
Who’s Who of Dr. Hoffman. He is not 
listed among America’s immortals, and 
medicos available for consultation say 
they know him not. Must be one of those 
philosophical docs, of whom there are too 
many for the book. 

WORDS OF ORIENTAL WISDOM. 
—Lately something was said on _ this 
page about a nutritional expert who 
spoke authoritatively of the presence 
of “unknowns” in the wheat berry, and 
in connection with this comment an orfj- 
ental proverb was paraphrased. Now 
comes Helen Vincent, a lady whose 
postmark is Washington, D. C., and 
obligingly supplies the text of the Arab 
version of this ancient saw, common to 
the peoples and popular lore of most 
of the oriental world. Here is the Ara- 
bian proverb as Miss (?) Vincent pro- 
vides it, slightly altered to conform 
with the printed text in “The Life of 
Sir Richard Burton,” by Lady Burton, 
who must have got the thing about 
right, for Sir Richard was an English 
oriental scholar, explorer and translator, 


By Carroll K. Michener 








his best known work being a translation 
of “The Arabian Nights”: 

“There are four sorts of men: He who 
knows not and knows not he knows not, 
he is a fool—shum him; he who knows 
not and knows he knows not, he is sim- 
ple—teach him; he who knows and 
knows not he knows, he is asleep—wake 
him; he who knows and knows he knows, 
he is wise—follow him.” 

Embodying the curious appreciation 
for negative values and the character- 
istic Chinese habit of making positive 
statements in negative form, a familiar 
example of which is the pair of “nots” 
in the Chinese version of the Golden 
Rule (“Do not unto others what you 
would not have others do unto you”) we 
have the matter couched in this classic 
form by Confucius, who said: 

“When you know a thing to hold that 
you know it, and when you do not know 
a thing to allow that you do not know 
it, this is knowledge.” 

And from this pronouncement, which 
makes a wise man of him who knows his 
own shortcomings, rather than a mere 
simpleton, we have the most commonly 
heard oriental version, which is the one 
that crept forward among the gems and 
nuggets of wisdom and the jewels of 
speech which were on this page upon 
the aforementioned recent occasion. 

CHRISTMAS IN ’83.—First of Tue 
NorTHwesterN Mutizr’s long series of 
Holiday Numbers was published in the 
Christmas season of 1883. Not long ago 
some mention of that historic firstling 
was made in these columns. Now there 
comes up from the bottom of the pile, 
in the midst of a library house-cleaning, 
a souvenir of that enterprise. It is a 
little booklet in verse which was used 
to promote the edition. Handsomely 
lettered and profusely illustrated, the 
stanzas, captioned “Christmas at the 
Mill,” ran like this: 

At Christmas silent is the mill; 

The busy wheel doth rest; 


The ice-bound mill-dam doth become 
The skating school-boy’s quest. 


Today the dusty floors shall miss 
The thrifty miller’s tread; 

Nor whirling wheels nor shafting shake 
The whitened beams o’erhead. 


Idle the lines of rolls do stand 
At rest from busy grinding; 
All undisturbed an old gray rat 
His Christmas feast is finding. 


The snow without, the flour within, 
In rival whiteness shine, 

And “Cash for Wheat” is half obscured 
Upon the swinging sign. 


Well housed, the cheerful miller sits 
Before his blazing fire 

And clouds of smoke from fragrant weed 
Most pleasant thoughts inspire. 


The miller’s lads are out at play, 
His wife preparing dinner— 

Will soon announce as rare a spread 
As ever tempted sinner. 


The miller finds this Christmas day 
A message to his liking: 

He reads the paper page by page 
And notes the pictures striking. 


He thinketh not of grain or gold 
Or why the markets slumber 
But, with a smile upon his face, 
He reads the CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


OMISSION OF AN IMMORTAL.— 
No doubt the name of Voller should 
have had a place among the volumes on 
the “Five Foot Shelf of Books for Flour 
Men” listed recently in this journal. 
Though it is not so well known on this 
side of the Atlantic, it is among the 
immortals of English milling. 

“Flour Milling,” by W. R. Voller, was 
published many years ago and has long 
been out of print. The author, too, long 
has been gone. There were three edi- 
tions of the book, which Mr. L. F. Shep- 
pick, editor of Liverpool’s trade journal, 
Milling, assures us was world famous. 

Mr. Voller was a pioneer in technical 
education back in the 80’s. He held his 
classes in a fitter’s shop at the mill of 
J. Reynolds & Co. Ltd., Gloucester. 
The shop is still there, Mr. Sheppick 
says, exactly as it was in the days when 
the young millers of the district used 
to travel 20 to 30 miles to attend the 
classes. 

Mr. Voller was an expert in English 
grown wheat. He took a personal inter- 
est in training young millers and in 
placing them in responsible positions at 
home and overseas. He was a regular 
contributor of articles to the technical 
press and was often heard on the lecture 
platform. 


World War I didn’t make much of an 
imprint upon the advertising pages of THE 
NorTHWESTERN MILLER. There weren't 
very many martial pictures, and the ad 
copy was not explosive. The warlike 
atmosphere vanished quickly after the 
armistice, but in January of 1919 there 
was still a trace. Ansel Leo was using a 
bellicose tank—the marvel of that scrap— 
to illustrate his forceful flour merchan- 
dising, and Larabee Flour Mills Corp. was 
displaying a flock of them under a blazing 
sky to suggest the relentless progress of 
bakers who used Larabee’s Best in their 
bread. Milwaukee Bag Co. spotlighted 
its product from the wings of one of 
those funny little biplane coffin crates. 


The United States Treasury estimates 
that it received thirty-six million dollars’ 
worth of advertising and publicity support 
for the third war loan. That seems like 
possibly the greatest concentration of ad- 
vertising power ever developed in such 
a brief period. And it’s significant that 
the thirty-six million dollars is only a 
fraction of 1% of the nineteen billion 
dollars of resulting sales. 


The Federal Trade Commission’s sur- 
vey on methods and costs of distribution 
in the flour milling industry indicates that 
at least one of the reporting mills buys 
Navajo rugs “to fill out lines.’ Wonder 
if it’s not actually for bagging? 
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“ISMERTA® 


The baker who fails to bake a 


loaf of fine bread is likely to miss 
the boat. 











No longer a carrier food or a spare 
tire food, bread is moving up to 
take a primary place in the 
nation’s dietary,—at the top of 
every table in the land. 


So, let us all—millers and bakers 
—do our very best to insure a 
fine and still finer loaf to serve 
the nation, the war, the people 
and ourselves with fine bread. 








Wartime is the time for every one of us to be faithful 
in performance of our every obligation 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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We Must Build on Today’s Opportunities *"="":: ° 


HAT are we in the baking busi- 

ness going to do to protect our- 
selves from a postwar depression? Are 
we going to lose all of the benefits 
brought to us by war? Are we going 
to lose the money-saving devices now 
required by regulation of the Food Dis- 
tribution Administration, the Office of 
Defense ‘l'ransportation, the Office of 
Price Administration, etc? Will en- 
riched bread suffer after this war as 
did white bread after the last war, or 
shall we protect it by proper postwar 
plans? 

Today we probably have a higher per- 
centage of families buying bread rather 
than baking bread than ever before. 
Women that work at factories can’t 
bake bread. Women who haven’t enough 
ration points can’t bake bread. Most 
of the young girls who are starting 
housekeeping these days don’t want to 
bake bread, Great numbers of the pub- 
lic are paying for a huge sampling cam- 
paign. ‘Therefore, we have a_ great 
number of new buyers of bread and 
bakery products that we must hold on 
to when the war is over. 

But look around yourselves and you 
will find a lot of other activities that 
should make you pause and think. Other 
breakfast 
macaroni, spaghetti and noodles, are all 


cereal products like foods, 
hammering away for a part of your busi- 
ness because the government _ has 
preached the abundance of cereal foods. 
Other cereal products are being used 
as extenders, and yet we are not show- 
ing the public how bread can be used 
as an extender; notwithstanding the fact 
that bread today is probably the most 
We have 
a job to do here, and we ought to do 


wasted product in the kitchen. 


it right now through recipe publicity 
among the home makers and among the 
educators of home makers. 

know, the Meat 
tute at Chicago is one of the most 


As you may Insti- 
formidable trade organizations in this 
country. Millions are poured into its 
treasury each year by members of that 
industry, not only to promote the uses 
of meat, but also to maintain its proper 
place in our diet. They spring to the 
attack immediately when unfair state- 
ments are made about their products. 
Right now they are planning a vigorous 
campaign against attacks made on them 
by cereals, especially soybeans. They 
resent the impressions that certain ce- 
real proteins replace meat proteins. 
They insist on maintaining their place 
in the sun. Through this combined 
strength they have done it in the past, 
they will, no doubt, do it in the future, 
and we also must do it. 

When peace comes bakers are going 
to be in a very fortunate position com- 
pared with most other industries. Our 
businesss has gone along in a_ rather 
routine manner during the war. We 
haven’t been hurt much. Perhaps we 
have been helped more than we have 
been hurt and that is an unusual result 
We are not confronted 


with renegotiation of profits on war 


of war economy. 
contracts. We do not face any recon- 
version of our bakeries or equipment. 
We are immediately ready to step into 








By Ralph D. Ward 


Chairman, American Bakers Association 


peacetime economy, but I hope that we 
shall not be so sublime as to forget 
our wartime results, 


WHEAT SUPPLIES 

Wheat has been our most abundant 
food, and yet because of the reckless 
theories of some of the “Quiz Kids” in 
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the ridiculously low point of 200,000,000 
Obviously, this is 
the reason for today’s rocketing wheat 
prices and the inevitable duplication of 
the corn situation all over again with 
wheat within the next four months. 
What will be the answer? It is likel) 
that new ceilings for wheat will lb 
established, flour prices will go to high 
er levels and the baker will have ty 
either absorb this added cost or sul 
sidies will be initiated. The baking 
industry has said that they do not wan! 
a subsidy but the millers have alread 
asked for relief. In any event, onc 


Washington, we broadcasted many thou- 
sands of these post cards which read, 
“Wheat the only thing there is enough 
of! Let’s use it wisely!” But regard- 
less of this, we are told that 50,000,000 
bus of wheat per month are being fed 
to animals, and that at the present rate 
of consumption, our stockpile will reach 








Don't Let War | 


* Remember that when you increase or de- 
crease the amount of any ingredient called for 
in a balanced cake formula, you change the 
balance of the batter. You will not get quality 
cakes, even though you have used quality ingre- 


























1 This cake was made from 
the standard Covo Super-Mix 
Pound Cake Formula. 






2 This cake was made from 
the Emergency Covo Super- 
Mix Pound Cake Formula. 


a 





RMULA | 


Pound Cake No. 3 is made from the same 
formula as No. 2, with the only change a re- 
duction of 10% in the shortening. Volume has 
held up fairly well, but the cake has lost in 
appearance and eating quality. 








dients, for you have thrown the formula 


OFF-BALANCE. 


The series of cakes illustrated above clearly 
demonstrates this principle. No. 1 isthe COVO 
Super-Mix Pound Cake of pre-war days. No. 2 
is the Emergency COVO Super-Mix Pound 
Cake. Cake No. 1 is richer, yet the volume, 
grain, texture and symmetry of form of the 
two are almost identical. It is the tolerance of 
COVO Super-Mix, combined with proper FOR- 
MULA BALANCE which makes possible such a 
good cake as No. 2, from a wartime formula. 


No. 4 is made from the same formula as 
No. 2, with the only change a reduction of 20% 
in the shortening. Here we have more notice- 
able shrinkage and more compact grain. This 
cake is heavy. It lacks both good eating and 
good keeping qualities. 





No. 5 is also made from the same formula as 
No. 2, with the only change a reduction of 30% 
in the shortening. This cake is heavy, poor 
grain and texture, low volume, tough crust and 
very poor eating. 
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VO TESTED FORMULAS ARE 
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can easily foresee a squeeze ahead in 
which the baker will be caught unless 
sonie kind of relief is planned in Wash- 
ington. 
FDO COMPLIANCE 
You may be very sure that we would 
get no relief whatever in our price ceil- 
ing if we lost favor in official circles 
through the continued sabotage of Food 
Distribution Order No. 1 by unthinking 
members of this industry. 
We are at war and these food regula- 
tions are nothing less than emergency 
war orders. While they are not military 


in character, suppose this happened? 


Food Distribution 
Order 1 sabotaged by bakers. Im- 
portant materials lost. Gasoline and 


Communique : 


truck regulations partially destroyed. 
Workers removed to other indus- 
tries by War Manpower Commis- 
sion. Heavy civilian casualties. Gov- 
Situ- 
ation critical unless fresh reserve 


ernment support withdrawn. 


thinkers are brought to economic 

front. 

; (Signed) Administrator Black. 

If we believe in Food Distribution 
Order No. 1, the value of the mileage 
regulations of ODT and even some of 
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the restrictions of OPA, let us make 
them perform so well that they will 
become fixed habits and operating poli- 
cies after the war. Let’s not lose these 
gains. Help your competitor to under- 
stand the value of all these because 
through education and better under- 
standing of these regulations, better 
follow. We have a 
Let’s keep it! 


compliance will 
glorious opportunity. 

¥ ¥ 

Eprror’s Nore.—These comments by 

Mr. Ward are part of a talk made re- 

cently before the West Virginia Bakers 
Association convention at Charleston. 














3 Only change from formula 
used in No, 2—shortening 
| reduced 10%, Poor cake. 









going is hardest. 


LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY 


General Offices - Cambridge, Mass. ona 














4 Only change from formula 
used in No. 2—shortening 
reduced 20%. Very poor cake. 


pset 
| BALA 


Numbers 3, 4 and 5 may look fairly good; 
but they are actually not saleable, if you want 
to sell good cake. This is because the formula 
was thrown OFF-BALANCE. 

You just can’t cut down on any rationed in- 
gredient without making adjustments in other 
ingredients. So don’t try to patch up your old 
formulas. With COVO Shortenings and COVO 
Emergency Wartime Formulas, you will be safe 
with FORMULA BALANCE—and get the most 
out of every pound of shortening used. For 
COVO Shortenings—with their maximum 
shortening power, wide tolerance and superior 
uniformity—are geared to Wartime, when the 












FOR ALL FRYING AND SHO! 





ALWAYS BALANCED | 















5 Only change from formula 
used in No. 2—shortening re- 
duced 30%. Cake unsaleable. 
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Women Comprise 
Nearly Third of 
Bakery Workers 


By last June, 29% of the wage earners 
in the baking industry were women, the 
Bureau Statistics 
This is almost double the percentage 
that was employed in October, 1939, 
when the proportion was 15%. By 
April, 1941, the percentage figure had 
risen to 20% and by April, 1942, to 22%. 
Thus more than half the increase since 


of Labor reports. 


1939 took place during the past year. 

The percentage of women wage earn- 
ers in baking is approximately the same 
as for all food industries and also about 
the same -as for all manufacturing in- 
dustries. 

Women employees have been growing 
in numbers for some time. During the 
initial stages of war expansion, the 
manufacturing industries hired men pre- 
ponderantly and until April, 1942, less 
than 10% of the new employees hired 
were women. But from then until 
June, 1943, women accounted for more 
than four fifths of the net increase in 
the total earners. 
Since March, 1943, the number of men 
employed in manufacturing plants has 


number of wage 


been declining due to expansion of the 
armed services and exhaustion of the 
surplus manpower supply. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





PACKAGING INSTITUTE MEETS 

New York, N. Y.—In spite of neces- 
sary curtailments in men and materials, 
American business has been able to over- 
come seemingly insurmountable obstacles, 
and in many ways has emerged stronger 
from the ordeal of the war, Joel Y. 
Lund, president Packaging Institute, 
told members at the annual meeting, 
Novy. 4-5. Topics and speakers reflected 
the industry’s wish to do everything to 
contribute to the war effort, and also 
to help maintain the high standard of 
living for which we are fighting, through 
production of such civilian articles as 
are necessary. 

A picture of today’s packaging was 
presented by Charles I. Sheldon, pur- 
chasing agent, Hood Rubber Co. and 
former chief of the WPB containers 
branch. New methods of manufacture 
and package testing machinery and other 
problems that face this industry were 
Frank C. 
tional Starch Products, Inc; F. 


Campins, Na- 
S. Lein- 
bach, Riegel Paper Corp; W. H. Graeb- 
ner, Menasha Products Co; Walton D. 
Lynch, National Folding Box Co., and 


disevesed by 


other well-informed members of the 


trade. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MODEST MIRACLE IN DENVER 

“The Modest Miracle,” 
which depicts the work that 


Denver, Coo. 
a film 
science and the baking industry has 
done to improve the nation’s diet, showed 
in theaters of Colorado during Novem- 
ber. Bakers of the state are h'ghly 
pleased with the film and see in its 
showing new regard being felt for the 
baking industry. ‘The film is being given 
publicity by newspaper advertising. In 
Denver papers full page space listed 
theaters in Colorado where the film was 
to be shown—124 theaters in all. The 
film and the newspaper advertising were 
sponsored by the Colorado State Nutri- 
tion Committee. 
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FLO U R 


HERE ARE SIMPLE TRUTHS ABOUT YOUR 
BREAD AND “TOWN CRIER FLOUR” 


Whatever encourages greater consumption of bread serves the na- 
tion’s need, because bread is the one staple food of which there 
is sure for many years to be plenty and because every slice of 
bread eaten takes the place of scarcer and more costly foods. 


So in making good—even better—bread, the baker serves not 
only his own interest but the nation’s interest. In bread the high- 
est quality represents the greatest economy and the most useful 
service all around. 


You Cannot Bake Good Bread 
Without Good Flour. 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 
KANSAS CITY 
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re Wid will ‘stretch’ 


* Liberty Ships, plowing the Seven Seas 
to supply our fighting men, are made 
{ ‘ of rigid steel. Yet, American ingenuity 
nates 7 has found a way to “stretch” them to 
é el} . ee F carry greater loads by packaging 
“a | 2 Rm \2 ‘ cargoes to take less space. 


ia Bg ke ‘a In overseas shipment of clothing, 

, , Bt textiles, tents and tarpaulins, for example, 
. the Army Quartermaster Corps uses a 

ed | special heavy cotton tubular baling 

y instead of boxes which saves 35% to 

# TT. 50% on shipping space .. . cuts the 

Son jp eretes weight of each package by 15 pounds. 

















Huge quantities of these supplies are 
squeezed into small, steel-strapped bales. 
The cotton tubing is then slipped over 
the bales, cut to proper length and 
closed at ends with wire ties. This 
method not only increases ship capacity 
aie but lowers packing time and costs. 





2 NG Known as Tite-Fit Tubing and designed 

7 ' to carry hard-to-package merchandise 
in peacetime, this tubular baling is only 
one of many Bemis products now serv- 
ing the cause of Freedom. 


Serving also are the many types of Bemis 
bags used by millers in their huge and 
vitally important wartime jobs. And we 
assure the milling industry of our 
continued efforts to supply bags that will 
carry its products safely to Allied 
fighters and workers the world over. 





ey SS 


_ Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: ST. LOUIS * 23 PLANTS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


& j igh i 
iP ‘ OMS By, | 


BAG 
» Pa BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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DO YOU KNOW 





Here’s a chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects concerned with .. 
the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright boys, nor dunce bee 
caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, turn to page 42 for a check 


against the correct statements. 
A score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1—In a well controlled shop, the 
divider loss is usually held down to 44% 
or less. True or false? 


2.—-When making rye bread by ma- 


Each question answered correctly counts five points. 


chinery, most bakers prefer to use the 
sponge dough method. True or false? 

3.—Whipping cream should be beaten 
at high speed in order to obtain the best 
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results. True or false? to produce a loaf having greater vol- 
e e ? 4.—Using two types of flour in the ume. True or false? 
eg = aking of bread, the softer flour should 8.—To decrease the tendency for 
streusel coffee cakes to be hollow or 
low in the center after they are baked, 
they should be made of a softer dough 
True or false? 


be used in the sponge and the stronger 


flour in the dough stage. True or false? 


Marshmallow is sometimes added 
to meringue for pie topping in order 


to improve it. True or false? 9.—When pecan rolls pop up in the 


center, the dough should be rolled up 
tighter or the rolls placed closer togeth 
er in the pans. True or false? 

-The only effect bleaching has o: 


flour is that it makes it whiter in color 
True or false? 


6.—It is recommended that pans used 
for the baking of puff paste products be 
wetted with water before placing the 10 
dough on them. True or false? : 
7.—Salt rising bread is small in vol- 
ume. There is nothing that can be done 





i 
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FIRST... 


November 5th, 1942, the Department of Agri- 
culture requested that 90% of the production of 
Spray-dried Powdered Skim Milk be set aside to 


fill Government needs. 


Naturally, this order caused dislocations and 


upset schedules in the baking industry. But some * 


of the sting was taken out of the order by the 
fact that Roller-Process dried Skim Milk was 


not included. 


SECOND... 


Then, effective June 1st, 1943, a new order came 
out requiring all manufacturers to set aside 75% 
of all Spray-dried AND Roller-dried Skim Milks 


produced during June and July for Government 
purposes. 
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The 
Borden Compaty 


.¥. 
350 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N 
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The powdered milk 
situation as it Is today 


a fe 
i 


11.—The ideal way to give pieces of 
dough intermediate or overhead proof i: 
to rest them at a temperature of 82-88 
F. and a relative humidity of abou! 
65-70%. True or false? 


= 
= 
= 
= 


12.—Buttermilk used in bread dough 
will decrease the danger of “rope” dur 
ing the summer months. 





True or false: 
13.—When making brake bread thy 
doughs should be taken on the youny 


side to obtain the best flavor. 


True 0; 
false? 


14.—Flour that has its baking qualit, 
spoiled through having been stored 
too high a temperature should be throw 
away or sold as it cannot be used in tl; 
bakeshop. True or false? 

15.—The scaling weight of bread 
not affected by oven temperatures. Tru 
or false? 


16.—A gallon of eggs weighs 8 lh: 
True or false? 
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17.—There is no difference betwee: 
cane or beet sugar. True or false? 

18.—When pans are spaced too clos 
together, the sides of bread are ver 


apt to cave in during cooling. True 
or false? 


4 


Bl 


19.—When making pies using hari 


THIRD 7% ® wheat flour, more shortening should |) 
During July, the Government announced contin- enc el poy a Saar 
uation, until further notice, of the previous order ey 
setting aside 75% of all manufacturers’ produc- 


tion of both Spray and Roller process dried 
skim milk. 


is 





20.—White bread contains more cal 
ories than 


whole wheat bread. Tri 
or false? 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


B. C. BAKERS ELECT 
Vancouver, B. 





That is the situation as it stands today. C.—Members of the 
British Columbia Independent Bakers 
Association at their annual meeting 1 
cently elected A. Andresen, of Andr 
sen’s Bakery, as president, and C. I. 
Cunnings, of Cunnings’ Bakery, secre 
tary-treasurer. 


This means a greatly reduced total of Skim 
Milk Powder available for bakery and civilian 
consumption. Under these emergency conditions, 


it is obvious that we cannot supply your full 
requirements. The association now comprises son 
60 members, most of them operating in 
Vancouver. Membership is confined t» 
the smaller operators with the big bak 
ers operating under the Master Bakers 
Association. 


But here’s one thing we'll 
always be able to do: 


We'll promise you that every pound of Borden’s 


Powdered Milk you get will be quality powdered 
milk . . . through and through. 


Two informative addresses were deli\ 
ered at the banquet, the chief one bein 
“The use of hard and soft wheat i: 
wartime formulas” by Bert Nash. Fran! 
Penrose spoke on “The future possi 
bilities of the baking industy.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CANADIAN BAKERIES REPORT 
Canadian Bakeries, Ltd., Calgar). 
Alta., report net profit of $57,572 f 
the fiscal year ended Aug. 31. Thi- 
compared with $64,967 the previous yea! 
The figures are exclusive of a refundable 


portion of excess profits tax of $46,315 
compared with 





And furthermore: We’ll continue to keep the 
needs of all regular customers in mind and shall 


distribute our available supplies on a fair and 
equitable basis. 


$2,251 the year befor 
The company bank loan was _ reduced 
from $293,666 to $66,300 during the 
year. Current assets are shown at $557. 
390 and current liabilities $392,690. 
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YOU WANT YOUR SPRING WHEAT FLOURS TO HAVE 
ALL THE FINEST BAKING QUALITIES FROM THE 
GREAT NORTHWESTERN WHEAT GROWING AREAS 
—SO YOU’LL WANT COMMANDER MILLS FLOURS 


They are milled especially for bakers—from selected choice northwestern 
wheats. Their high quality proteins and strong fermentation tolerance 
insure good oven spring and fine texture, with the full rich flavor that 
only northwestern spring wheat imparts. 
You'll find northwestern spring wheat flours from COMMANDER 
MILLS with just the right protein strength and type to fit your baking 
requirements—for special blends or regular formulas. They’ll help carry a 
larger share of your baking load under present conditions of production. 
Let your COMMANDER MILLS representative discuss these spring 
wheat flours with you, for he is well qualified to help you in selecting 


those flours best suited to your production requirements. 


COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY 


BE Division of 


_— 
COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 


General Offices * Minneapolis Commander Milling Company * Minneapolis samy 
Larabee Flour Mills Company * Kansas City _ i 


Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation « Buffalo 
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New Trends in Food and Nutrition 





By 





Frank L. Gunderson and Ross A. Gortner, Jr. 


Food and Nutrition Board, National Research Council 


HE chief purpose of this report 
is to discuss several of the pres- mediately following the war. 

ent trends in applied nutrition. 
Two or three of these are already in 
wide usage—others are on the way. All as during the last 40 years. 
of these practices and others will prob- 


ably increase in both national and _ in- 


ternational importance during and im- 


Never before in the history of the 
food sciences have we learned so much 


that information is already applied and 
the feeding of both families and _ insti- 


tutionalized persons is reflecting very 
favorably that increased nutritional and 
dietetic knowledge. But as a _ nation 
we are young, our food production re- 
sources are great in proportion to our 
population, the purchasing power of a 
considerable fraction of our population 
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"Whaddya Know... About Dough 2 | 


ro, 





Foolish question . . . you're an expert, of course . . . but we have 
SOME of the answers, too. In our spotless bakery-laboratory, Johnny 
Baker here kneads to know just how Red Star Yeast will work under 


typical and varied bakery conditions. 


Formulas? . . . Our bakers try 'em out by the dozen so that Red 
Star Yeast will act as it should, no matter what the baking problem. 
What's more, these busy fellows pre-test each and every day's 
production of yeast. They time-check the speed of rise . . . they 
verify the reaction of the ingredients — water, flour, and shortening 
— under conditions that vary so much in different bakeries. 


All this . . . in addition to the careful chemical control exerted in 
our working laboratory, where the growth of every tiny yeast cell is 
under scientific supervision. It's our exacting way of being sure 


that the Red Star Yeast you buy is a healthy, pure, fast-acting, and 


stable product. 


Our Boys Need Help NOW— 
Buy More War Bonds and Stamps 


_- 


— 
\ 





RED*STAR 


YEAST 


ENRICHMENT TABLETS 
YEAST FOOD 
BAKERS' MALT 

VICTORY SYRUP 


Epitor’s Note.—The trend of nu- 
tritional thinking is of major im- 
portance to food producers. Its ef- 
fects are already apparent in the 
breadstuffs industries. For that rea- 
son this discussion of several war- 
time and postwar trends in food and 
nutrition merits reading, not only 
because of its reference to enriched 
bread, but also for its discussion of 
other practices which may become 
important in the future. This report 
was presented several weeks ago 
before the annual meeting of the 
American Dietetic Association. T he 
authors are associated with the Food 
and Nutrition Board of the Nationa! 
Research Council, Washington, Dr. 
Gunderson being executive secretary 
of the board and Dr. Gortner his as 
sociate in that capacity. 





has been relatively adequate, and we 
have been unduly confident in the efice- 
tiveness of educational measures tow. rd 
improved nutrition. 

One very far-reaching practical nui ri- 
tional improvement in this country is 
heing accomplished now through the in- 
creasing use of enriched flour and cn- 
riched bread. The advent of this pric- 
tice resulted from the knowledge, facili- 
ties and co-ordination of efforts by ju- 
tritional scientists, milling and baking 
industries and the government. Food 
enrichment by the use of vitamins and 
minerals was not a new subject when, 
in the summer of 1940, several score food 
specialists met to discuss this subject 
in connection with the hearings conduct- 
ed by the Food and Drug Administ ra- 
tion on the subject of flour, and later 
of bread. For several decades, iodine 
enrichment of table salt has been a 
national practice in this and in other 
countries, 


MARGARINE FORTIFICATION 


Denmark learned, as a result of mal- 
nutrition in the aftermath of the World 
War I, the need for regular fortification 
of margarine with vitamins A and D. 
England, too, has substantially similar 
requirements for margarine, which in 
this country may be voluntarily fortified 
witn vitamin A to not less than 9,000 
U.S.P. units of vitamin A per pound. 
To formulate a program of scientifically 
sound and efficient use of fats, especi:lly 
under wartime conditions, the evidence 
on margarine and its place in the diet 
has been recently reappraised by the 
committee on fats of the Food and Nu- 
trition Board, National Research Coun- 
cil. This survey, entitled “A Report on 
Margarine,” was published as pamp!ilet 
No. 118 in the reprint and circ: lar 
series. Single copies are available from 
the National Research Council on re- 
quest. The committee which formul:‘ed 
the report, headed by Dr. L. A. May- 
nard, concluded the report with the fol- 
lowing statements: 


“1. Margarine fortified with viti- 
min A in accordance with food an | 
drug regulations supplies an impor- 
tant amount of this nutrient as we'! 
as of much needed fat. A previous 
recommendation of the Food an 
Nutrition Board that all margarine 
be fortified is reaffirmed. Because 
of the high proportion of margé- 
rine now fortified, mandatory re- 
quirement of fortification for all 
margarine for table use seems u!- 
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THORO-BREAD 


The Pertect Flour 


(Diastatically: Balanced) 


ENRICHED 
for Bakers 


K omeates! 
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OF ALL WARTIME FOODS, BREAD COSTS 
LEAST FOR ITS NUTRITIONAL WORTH 
AND ALWAYS IS EASIEST TO BUY 


No book of coupons, no shortages, no going 
from store to store, no worry about tomorrow, 
no question of the quality. 


Finally, bread costs least per unit of energy of 
any food available in the American diet. 


Please make your bread as good as you can. 
Please use excellent flour. Please do not per- 
mit this golden opportunity to escape the 
nation’s great bread industries. 


GANOLD OF STEALING 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
2,000 Sacks Daily 
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necessary at present, though it may 
become desirable if the situation 
changes in such a manner as to re- 
duce importantly the proportion now 
fortified. 

“2. The present available scientific 
evidence indicates that when forti- 
fied margarine is used in place of 
butter as a source of fat in a mixed 
diet, no nutritional differences can 
be observed. Although important 
differences can be demonstrated be- 
tween different fats in special ex- 
perimental diets, these differences 
are unimportant when a customary 





mixed diet is used. The above state- 
ment can only be made in respect 
to fortified margarine and it should 
be emphasized that all margarine 
should be fortified. 

“3. It is obvious that the present 
excise and license taxes imposed by 
both federal and state governments 
on margarine interfere wtih the dis- 
tribution and utilization of certain 
of our fat resources, but the impli- 
cations of these taxes are so ex- 
tensive and complex that no recom- 
mendation with respect to them can 
be made in this report.” 
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It is especially timely to refer now 
in greater detail to enriched flour and 
enriched bread. The definitions and 
standards regulating the improved nutri- 
tional quality for enriched flour are pub- 
lished in the Federal Register, July 3, 
1943, and became effective on Oct. 1, 
1943. As recommended by such leading 
authorities as Drs. Wilder, Jolliffe, Stie- 
beling and Sebrell, the standards are 
based primarily on the needs of the 
population as a whole. Under the pres- 
ent standards the amounts of those nu- 
trients which are improved therein are 
as follows: thiamine 2.0, niacin 16.0, 





TURRET GUNNER'S SEAT 


WING-TIP RIBS 


STEP ASSEMBLY 


© 


FLOOR PIECE 








AMMUNITION BOX 


Photographs courtesy of McDonnell Aircraft Corp. 








A wing-tip rib or an ammunition box may seem to have little 
bearing on your urgent need for protective packaging papers for 


food at home and abroad. 


x 


But Riegel-X, our new group of impregnated base papers for 
plastic laminates, is only one of the reasons why we cannot serve 
all our customers, with all they want, all the time. Paper is being 
used to replace many other materials in vitally needed products 
—and our mills and laboratories are under a heavy strain for we 
are one of the largest manufacturers of special industrial and 


protective papers. 


x 


We are doing our best to serve you within the necessary limita- 
tions imposed upon us. Where we cannot supply you adequately, 
we will gladly help you by recommending substitutes or other 
sources of supply. Riegel Paper Corporation, 342 Madison Ave- 


nue, New York 17, N. Y. 


RIEGEL-X 


A group of plain and impregnated base papers for 
both fluid and direct pressure plastic laminates. 
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riboflavin 1.2, and iron 13 mg per lb, 
with calcium permitted as an optional 
ingredient. For enriched bread, the offi- 
cially proposed standards as outlined in 
the Federal Register of Aug. 3, 1943, 
are essentially two thirds of these 
amounts as stated for flour—on the as- 
sumption that two pounds of enriched 
flour make three pounds of enriched 
bread. 

It is estimated that solely on a vol- 
untary basis three fourths of all family 
flour is now enriched. Even before the 
War Food Administration issued its or- 
der for universal enrichment of all bak- 
ery white bread, something like 75% of 
their output, too, was voluntarily cn- 
riched. From a nutritional point of view 
it makes no difference whether the en- 
riching ingredients are added by the 
Both pro- 
cedures are in common practice so that 


flour miller or by the baker. 


substantially three fourths of all flour 
and bread is now enriched. 

The grand total of nutrients reaching 
the American public daily in this way 
bespeaks greatly improved nutrition. On 
the basis that each American eats on 
the average the equivalent of 6.5 oz of 
flour made into bread and other miscel- 
laneous items per day, then they obtain 
by virtue of the added nutrients alone 
approximately 0.69 mg thiamine, 5.1 mg 
niacin, 0.43 mg riboflavin, and 4.08 ing 
iron. These amounts are of such magni- 
tude that we may expect important nu- 
tritional benefits in the nutritional status 
of millions of poeple. Table I shows 
the amounts of these nutrients in wheat, 
in plain flour, in enriched flour, and 
enriched bread, and it also shows the 
proportion of the recommended dietary 
allowances of each of the nutrients con- 
cerned as provided by the average per 


capita consumption of these items. 


TABLE I 
Enriched Flour and Bread Nutrient 
Contributions 
7~-——Mg per lb 


S > 

) C4 “ 

5 = S 

§ 8 3 
Ordinary flour (white, 

Patent) ..ccccceses 0.3 0.15 3.5 0 
Whole wheat ....... 2.2 0.45 26.0 17.0 
Enriched flour ...... 2.0 1.2 16.0 13.0 
Enriched bread ..... 1.1 0.7 10.0 3.0 


Recommended Dietary Allowance (RRC) 


70 kg man—moder- 

ately active ...... 1.8 2.7 18.0 12.0 
6.5 oz enriched flour 
provide (150 Ibs 
OOP POOF). c.sieas 
% of rec. diet. al- 
lowance ....... 
6.5 oz ordinary flour 
SED. 6040.06 weve 0.12 .06 1.4 1.2 
© of rec. diet. al- 


0.81 0.49 6.50 5.28 


€ 


45% 18% 40% 1% 


€ 


a 6% 2% 8% 
Improvement 

through enrich- 

eT ee 39% 16% 32% 


Both family and institutional consiim- 
ers should benefit greatly by the regular 
use of enriched flour and bread. !’er- 
haps the enrichment is even more \ tial 
in institutional feeding. Now with the 
short supply situation in milk and dried 
skim milk it is a national good fortune 
that the production of riboflavin lias 
been quickly expanded and has become 
adequate to meet the needs for enrich- 
ment of flour and bread. Four soutliern 
states—South Carolina, Louisiana, .\la- 
bama and Texas—have adopted legisla- 
tion requiring that all flour in thiese 
states be enriched according to the ted- 
eral standards. It seems only a matter 


of reasonable time before enriched fiour 
and enriched bread will be almost uni- 
versal throughout this country. 

It is of great interest to note )0W 
one of the country’s outstanding nutri- 
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Ever step on one? 


tifically right. Like this: first we aerate the flour, then 


You will .. . if you insist on going barefoot. 


Compared with the pound of cure for a punctured 
foot—the anti-tetanus shots, the long, painful hobbling 
around—the ounce of prevention is easy: keep your eyes 
open and your shoes on. 

Almost as easy as avoiding green flour. To side-step 
that danger, switch to bin-aged flour—the flour that 
comes to you fully aged, ready for immediate use. It’s 


made only by Atkinson. 


We have a 50,000 cwt. aging plant to do the job scien- 


store it for two weeks at a constant 70 degrees, finally 
aerate it again just before sacking. You can start it in 
production as soon as it arrives. It’s ready. 

And with bin-aged flour you get positive uniformity 
—one lot of your favorite brand is exactly like every 
other. This is so because the aging plant gives a milling 
“cushion”. We can make longer runs and hence can mill 
more accurately. 

Watch your step! Avoid trouble by switching to 
Atkinson .. . IT’S BIN-AGED! 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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tional authorities who has a lifelong 
record as a leader in nutritional educa- 
tion regards the enrichment program. 
In his new book, “Essentials of Nutri- 
tion,’ by Sherman and Lanford, pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Co., 1943, Pro- 
fessor Henry C. Sherman has an un- 
usually interesting new chapter entitled 
“How to Make Nutritional Knowledge 
More Effective (Nutrition Policy: Pub- 
lic and Personal).” In that section he 
and his daughter discuss the ways of 
making nutritional knowledge more effec- 
tive. They are: “(1) Education in the 
importance of nutrition to health and 
efficiency, and the wise use of food and 
of income; (2) economic action to pro- 
mote production and consumption of 
nutritionally more desirable foods; (3) 
improvement of the nutritional environ- 
ment in which the people live, by re- 
storing to (some) foods of general con- 
sumption the nutrients of which they 
have been impoverished in processing— 
i.e., the enrichment program.” 

Further, Dr. Sherman states the opin- 
ion of many nutritionists when he says 
that “the enrichment program offers a 
means of spreading the benefit of one 
part of the newer knowledge of nutri- 
tion with a promptness comparable to 
some sanitary reforms instead of by the 
slow process of educating every indi- 
vidual or family concerned.” We believe 
with Sherman and Lanford that prog- 
ress can and should be made along all 
three lines—education, economic, and en- 
richment—working with co-ordination. 


PROTEIN REQUIREMENTS 





Another phase of food and nutritional 
research very actively in progress on 
several “fronts” in this country concerns 
protein foods. Some of the benefits 
thereof may become available in’ time 
to help plan the wisest use of foods 
during the war and in the immediate 
postwar period. For years it has been 
believed that proteins of animal sources 
are almost invariably superior in qual- 
ity to plant food proteins. But with 
increasing knowledge of vitamins and 
minerals in nutrition it is now recognized 
that some of the so-called differences in 
protein quality are really due to the 
vitamins and minerals rather than to the 
proteins themselves, 

Following closely on the heels of a 
period in which vitamin research occu- 
pied a prominent position in nutrition, 
the work of Dr. W. C. Rose at the 
University of Illinois began to bring 
forth new and better understanding of 
protein foods. First he discovered a 
previously unidentified amino acid—thre- 
onine. Soon he had narrowed the num- 
ber of amino acids required for rat 
growth to 10 out of a total of about 20 
amino acids, Now, within the last year, 
he has found through new and thorough 
tests with human subjects that, of those 





TABLE It 
Classification of Amino Acids—1943 
(Based upon need for maintaining nitrogen 
equilibrium in the adult male human) 


Nonessential in the Essential in the 


diet— diet— 

alanine isoleucine 
*arginine leucine 

aspartic acid lysine 

citrueline methionine 

cystine phenylalanine 

glutamic acid threonine 

glycine tryptophane 
*histidine valine 

hydroxyglutamic 

acid 

hydroxyproline 

norleucine 

proline 

serine 

tyrosine 


*May be required 
tion, etc. 





for growth, reproduc- 











10, only eight amino acids are really 
necessary to maintain nitrogen balance 
in adult humans. That criterion of nitro- 
gen equilibrium is one of the well ac- 
cepted procedures of measuring the pro- 
tein adequacy of a diet. Dr. Rose found 
that two of the 10 amino acids essential 
for rat growth—arginine and histidine— 
were not required for nitrogen balance 
maintenance by his adult human sub- 
jects. The eight amino acids which are 
essential to the adult human are isoleu- 
cine, leucine, lysine, methionine, phenyla- 
lanine, threonine, tryptophane and va- 
line. 
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Dr. Rose’s investigations continue and 
he aims to measure next the minimum 
amount of these respective amino acids 
which will just suffice to maintain nitro- 
gen equilibrium. These tests do not 
necessarily mean that only eight amino 
acids are necessary for the growth of 
children, for pregnant or lactating wom- 
en, or even for other adults over a long 
period and under widely varying circum- 


stances. Nevertheless, this outstanding 


research, together with other studies, 
may show that: we need much: less food 
nitrogen or protein (nitrogen times 6.25) 
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to provide the minimum amounts of the 
necessary amino acids. 


THINKING STILL CRUDE 


We must recognize that our thinking 
about protein requirements has been 
rather crude. Even while we have been 
calculating scientifically the requirements 
of our vitamins, in some cases down to 
the fraction of a milligram, we do not 
know with any accuracy whatsoever how 
much of each of the essential amino 
acids we really need. To emphasize the 
point still further, if one sums up the 
amounts of the six better known vita- 




















oe oF IT—fat for still another vital war need! Fat is truly one 


of the most versatile and important things in modern warfare. Fat supplies 


high-energy food value for the armed forces and Lend-Lease—and fat is a 


primary requisite for ammunition and many other sinews of battle. Our 


country will need fat in increasing quantities as we press forward to victory. 


As a leading producer of fats and oils, we urge you to do your part— 




















SAVE SHORTENING 
BY AVOIDING WASTE / 


























































































Wartime’s most efficient 
cake shortening 


Simplified method simplifies 


production 
Saves time and labor 


Lengthens cakes’ sales life 


Handles reduced sugar with no 
increase in baking powder 
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mins, A, B, C, D, riboflavin and niacin 
according to the recommended dietary 
allowances for a woman of moderate 
activity, the total is 91.71 mg. Of this, 
the dominating amount of 70 mg is for 
vitamin C, and at the other extreme 
only 0.01 mg is for vitamin D. One 
would hardly consider making the crude 
suggestion that 91.71 mg of vitamins 
would suffice for a lady friend, and yet 
that is the type of blanket information, 
or more correctly misinformation, con- 
tained in the recommendation that a per- 
son needs a certain number of grams 
Rather, we un- 


of protein per . day. 
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doubtedly need different amounts of each 
of the essential amino acids. We must 
become scientific in our thinking about 
the requirements for the essentail amino 
acids just as fast as our actual physio- 
logical needs are measured, exactly as 
we have done for vitamins and minerals. 

Opinions differ as to the amount of 
protein needed per person per day, vary- 
ing from about 118 grams advised by 
the German biochemist Voit about 50 
years ago down to 45 grams suggested 
by Chittenden in this country somewhat 
later. But these figures and many more 
were estimated in a period wlfen the 


issues were confused, especially through 
lack of knowledge on the vitamins. Re- 
cently Drs. Fredrick J. Stare and 
George W. Thorn of Harvard Univer- 
sity have ascertained that “in the pres- 
ence of sufficient calories from non- 
protein sources, the amount of protein 
in the ordinary diet of an active adult 
may be safely reduced to 50 grams per 
day, of which as little as five grams 
may be in the form of animal protein. 
The experimental evidence supporting 
this latter statement is limited to an 
eight-week observation period. However, 
there is no reason to suspect that it 





However, don’t try to save fat by lowering the quality of your goods—it is 


of the utmost importance that our food supplies on the home front be of 


the best. But, there are many simple ways to save fat by avoiding waste. 
We have compiled a booklet ‘101 Practical Ways to Save Fats and Oils” 


—in the bakeshop and kitchen. Write to Wesson Or & SNowpriFT SALES 


Co., 21 West St., New York 6, N. Y., for your free copy. 


SAVE SHORTENING 
BY AVOIDING WASTE ! 


* * 


Geared to take the punishment 
of high-speed mixing 
Made to withstand continuous 
high frying temperatures 


Takes up air quickly and holds 
volume in creamed icings 


A heavy-duty shortening for the extra 
strain of war economy 


* 
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would not hold for much longer periods. 
The recent findings of Youmans support 
this view.” Drs. Stare and others 
caution that protein-rich foods are often 
excellent sources of other nutrients and 
that any reduction of these must neces- 
sarily be made good from other dietary 
sources, 

In still another important phase of pro- 
tein research, Dr. Richard J. Block and 
Miss Diana Bolling, of New York, are 
advancing our knowledge of the coun- 
try’s protein, or better stated, of the 
country’s amino acid supply in foods. 
Most of the earlier protein chemists of 
this country have considered the analyt- 
ical methods for measuring amino acids 
as applicable to only purified proteins 
such as casein of milk, gliadin of wheat, 
etc., but those figures lack practical die- 
tetic value because people do not eat 
purified casein and purified gliadin; they 
consume milk and wheat and many other 
Dr. Block has adapted 
the chemical assay methods for amino 


mixed proteins. 


acids to the analysis of foods or even 
of whole mixtures of foods, as might 
be represented in a meal, for each of 
the amino acids which Dr. Rose has 
shown to be essential. No claim is 
made for 100% accuracy of the meth- 
ods, but it is apparent that the infor- 
mation being obtained will be very use- 
ful in co-ordination with the observa- 
tions of Dr. Rose, Dr. Stare, Dr. D. 
Breese Jones, and other protein spe- 
cialists. With Dr. Block’s permission 
we show here certain data which he and 
Miss Bolling have assembled on_ this 
(Tables III and IV.) This is 
evidence that we are on the threshold 
of a period in which we will know a 


subject. 


great deal more about the amino acid 
requirements of humans, the amino acid 
content of various foods, and therefore 
how to make better national and in- 
ternational use of food production re- 
sources. 
USE OF PROTEIN-RICH FOODS 

The third and final important nutri- 
tional trend for consideration in this 
report, like the second point, also con- 
cerns protein. In fact, it might almost 
be considered a part of the same devel- 
opmental program to more adequately 





TABLE Ill 


Approximate Percentages of Essential Amino 
Acids in Some Food Proteins Calcu- 
lated to 16% N in the Proteins 


(Data of R. J. Block) 





~ 
ae @ 
oo} o 4 
| o ¢ 2 n 
. €s 2 & 
a > 0 n ta 
Isoleucine .......... 3.4 4 4 4 3-4 
Leucine 12 13 16 8 13 
EUS secvcrevcevns 8.1 2.7 5.8 5.4 6.0* 
Methionine ........ 3.3 3 3.3 1.8 3 
Phenylalanine ..... 4-5 65.7 5.6 5.3 4.1 
yo. 5. 3.3 4.4 4.0 5.0 
Tryptophane ...... 1 1.3 1.6 1.4 
VEE cei sevesasras 3-4 6 4-5 4-5 





*Other investigators report values up to 9%. 


TABLE IV 
Estimated Percentage Contributions of Vari- 
ous Food Classes to the Total Human 
Consumption of Essential Amino 
Acids (Period of 1937-41 
inclusive) 


(Data of Dr. R. J. Block) 





n ” n 

3 a 3 

3 4 s 

p 3 i] 

7 =] 8 

—% = i} n 

D Ti n a 

x 2 th oO ® 

a = = ee) 1o) 
6 Oe 21 38 8 6 27 
Isoleucine ..... 26 32 10 5 27 
Leucine ....... 22 33 11 3 31 
LyBINe ..ccecee 27 50 8 5 10 
Methionine... 18 40 10 3 29 
Phenylalanine . 22 33 8 6 31 
Threonine ..... 24 40 10 5 21 
Tryptophane... 26 37 10 7 20 
Valine ........ 31 30 9 6 24 
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meet the protein needs, or stated more 
specifically, the amino acid requirements 
of our people. Now, under wartime con- 
ditions, with the increased demand for 
the more conventional high protein foods 
—meats, eggs, milk and cheese—for feed- 
ing our military forces and for helping 
our allies, we are properly giving in- 
creasing consideration to broader uses 
of other substantial sources of food pro- 
tein. Many of our regular staple foods 
—breadstuffs, macaroni type products, 
breakfast foods, and other foods from 
grains and vegetables—are being eaten 
in larger amounts and are thus con- 
tributing a greater fraction of the total 
protein intake than formerly. But there 
are other less common food items of 
plant origin which can play a greater 
role than they are doing even now. We 
refer here particularly to the legume, 
of which the leader is the soybean crop, 
to peanut butter, meal and flour, to food 
yeast, to the germs of at least two of 
the cereal grains—corn and wheat—and 
to marine foods of which fish are most 
important. These foods represent a 
great opportunity for expanded uses for 
both wartime and postwar needs. Until 
we have developed them for direct food 
uses commensurate with their merits and 
commensurate also with our national 
food needs, we will have failed to per- 
form our full duty as applied nutrition- 
ists. 

Soybean production in this country 
has advanced from 29,000,000 bus in 
1940 to over 200,000,000 bus in 1943. 
Yet we have only begun to scratch the 
surface in the potential food uses of 
this product, which yields greater quan- 
tity of protein per acre than any other 
field crop. The program of study and 
increasing uses of soybeans, by Dr. C. 
M. McCay and by Professor Catheryn 
W. Harris, head of the department of 
institution management, Cornell Univer- 
sity, points very favorably to further 
successful food uses of soybeans, among 
which the sprouted soybeans is one of 
the most interesting newer trends. 

Peanuts are an excellent source of 
protein, the acreage is being increased, 
and in the forms of peanut butter, meal 
or flour these items will be of steadily 
growing importance for their protein. 

Corn and wheat germ are potentially 
available for greatly increasing food uses 
as rapidly as the interest and demand 
for these items grow. They are rich 
sources of protein and in the more sta- 
bile, oil-extracted forms keep very well. 
They analyze from about 25 to 35% pro- 
tein of fine biological value, reflecting 
a favorable content of the essential 
amino acids. 

Compared to the populations of many 
other countries, we in the United States 
have made relatively little use of marine 
foods. In these times of manpower 
shortages it is interesting to note that 
according to the economists a man-hour 
spent in commercial trawler fishing 
yields from 4 to 10-fold the amount of 
food resulting from a han-hour spent 
in hog production. 


DRIED YEAST 


We come now to the final group of 
products to be considered here as one 
of the routes to improved nutrition. 
Dried yeasts resulting from either of 
several processes afford the possibility 
of significant aid in nutrition of the 
population as a whole. 

Dried brewers’ yeast has rightly re- 
ceived favorable recognition as a phar- 
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maceutical and as a food specialty 
product. Although its fine supply of the 
vitamin B complex is mainly responsible 
for its uses, increasing attention is due 
also for its amino acid content. Esti- 
mates show that at the present rate of 
the brewing of beer the surplus dried 
brewers’ yeast output in this country 
could be raised to 30,000,000 to 50,000,000 
Ibs per year. Dried yeast is about 50% 
protein and according to present infor- 
mation (as shown in a preceding table) 
the amino acid composition is of valu- 
able type. Very effective measures are 
being taken now to help meet the war- 
time needs by the brewers themselves 
in co-ordination with the Brewing In- 
dustry Foundation and the Special Com- 
modities Branch of the Food Distribu- 
tion Administration. From a recovery 
of about 10,000,000 lbs last year the 
production of dried brewers’ yeast is 
now rising to the rate of 20,000,000 Ibs 
or more in the year immediately ahead. 
In addition, at least one large brewery 
and one manufacturer of baking yeast 
are producing probably several million 
pounds of primary culture yeast per 
year for the food and pharmaceutical 
uses. Like the yeast for regular brew- 
ing and baking purposes the chief pro- 
duction of primary culture food yeast 
in this country is of the saccharomyces 
cerevisiae type. ; 

You may have heard too about 
the increasing interest in the yeast 
known as Torula utilis which it is re- 
ported is being produced in Germany 
for general food purposes at the rate 
of about 220,000,000 lbs per year. The 
British Colonial Industries are now re- 
ported establishing an _ introductory 
Torula utilis plant in Jamaica where 
an abundant supply of sugar is available 
for feeding the yeast. As you know, 
the chief items necessary for yeast cul- 
ture are thorough knowledge, skillful 
operation, an economical source of car- 
bohydrate, ammonium sulphate for nitro- 
gen, and a little phosphate together with 
favorable temperature and economical 
power for dehydration. 

In this country we are keeping closely 
in contact with international develop- 
ments in Torula utilis. Dr. B. S. Platt, 
of the Medical Research Council of 
Great Britain gave us great help in this 
respect when he was here recently. 
Parenthetically, Dr. Platt introduced a 
new phrase about which I believe we 
will have growing interest in the years 
ahead. In speaking of yeast culture, 
of the sprouting of soybeans, of the fer- 
mentation of foods and of many of the 
subtleties of treatment given foods by 
the Chinese people and by the natives 
of South Africa, he referred to their 
practices as “biological ennoblement.” 
As a nation we are only beginning to 
use the powers of fermentation, autoly- 
sis, sprouting, etc., which are inherent 
in natural food materials. Referring 
again to Torula utilis, several domestic 
producers of yeast have worked with 
this plant at least on a laboratory scale 
—others are looking into the situation to 
ascertain the relative merits of the dif- 
ferent types of yeast for food uses. 

Of particular immediate interest to 
institutional dietitians are the many uses 
to which dried yeast or plain or auto- 
lyzed extracts thereof can be used not 
only to serve nutritionally in lieu of re- 
duced meat. supplies, but also in many 
instances actually to impart a meaty 
flavor to bouillon and a wide variety of 
other foods. Again, as with soybeans, 
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Enriched White Bread nationally available, are helping to 
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this is the flying “Thunderbolt” that you helped to build 





ENRICHED WHITE BREAD 
tn Cnergy Yood... Protective Food 


* FOR THE FIGHTING FRONT 


ASTEST single-engine plane in the world, the new 

Republic P-47 Thunderbolt has gone into action over 
Europe. Capable of more than 400 m.p.h. in level flight, 
tested at 680 m.p.h. in power dives, this speedy American- 
built fighter plane is heavily armored and heavily armed. 
Carrying large and small caliber guns, the Thunderbolt 
will play an important part in blasting enemy planes from 
the skies, and keep open the bomber routes over Europe. 


In the building of these swift and deadly fighting craft, 
wholesome, nutritious food played a vital réle, for in the 
planning, making, and assembling of precision parts, 
physically fit workers are as important as the tools and 
materials they use. The Bakers of America, by making 


BACK THE ATTACK 
WITH WAR BONDS 


* FOR THE PRODUCTION FRONT 


maintain health on the production front, as well as on 
the fighting front. 


Enriched White Bread contributes to the Nation’s well- 
being by making readily available the vitamins, minerals, 
and proteins which promote strength and stamina. 
During these energy-depleting days of war—and the 
Victory and peace to come—Enriched White Bread will 
continue to provide these essential nutrients. 


The outstanding achievements of Merck chemists in the 
vitamin field have firmly: established the name Merck as a 
symbol of leadership in the synthesis, development, and 
large-scale production of these vitally important sub- 
stances. 
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MERCK & CO., Inc. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N m 


New York, N. Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. + St. Louis, Mo. * Elkton, Va. * Chicago, Ill. * Los Angeles, Cal. 
In Canada: MERCK & CO. Limited, Montreal and Toronto 
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outstanding scientific and practical die- 
tetic been conducted with 
yeast at Cornell University by Dr. Clive 
M. McCay and his associates. Lt. Mc- 
Cay is now serving in the Navy Depart- 
At Cornell, Dr. McCay and Miss 
Christine 
yeast in 


work has 


ment. 
Heller issued a summary on 


which are included numerous 
suggestions, both scientific and practical, 
even to research on a quantitative basis 
for the aid of dietitians. They state 
that yeast in tablet form is expensive 
and favor, rather, its uses as, for exam- 
ple, with fruit 
juices, with peanut butter, and as an 
added baked 


mixed and vegetable 


nutritional ingredient in 


Rew CG cucbee Y 
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WAR TIME BAKERY MANAGEMENT 


@ Out of the difficulties and needs of bakers— 
before and following the first World War—came 
the greatest development of The W. E. Long Co.'s 
helpful service to the bakers of America. 

A need for technical knowledge and laboratory 
control, for some adequate system of cost records, 
for engineering information and merchandising 
help, was recognized and provided for by The W. E. 
Long Co. in the organization of a complete service 
for bakery management. Pacing the rapid advance- 
ment of baking science and Technology, leading 
the field in bakery advertising and merchandising, 
these services have contributed mightily to the 
greater success of many bakers throughout the 
country who have become leaders in their industry. 

And now, when bakers are again faced with the 
most difficult conditions of wartime operation, with 
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goods such as in doughnuts where they 
incorporated one cup of dried yeast with 
four of flour to produce doughnuts con- 
taining about three grams of yeast each. 
Likewise, yeast lends itself well for use 
in certain cakes, cookies, muffins, etc., 
discussed in 
Circular Bul- 


a suggestion previously 


Michigan State College 


letin 178. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





PAPER PRODUCTION REPORTS 
Wasninoton, D. C.—In order to bring 
paper use into line with the supply situ- 
WPB has 
Program Determination Plan which will 


ation, developed a Paper 


be based on reports to be required from 
all U. S. 
wood pulp and manufacturers of paper 


producers and consumers of 
and paperboard. The reports are de- 
signed primarily to implement a quar- 
terly allocation for delivery and con- 
sumption of wood pulp. According to 
government officials at WPB Office of 
Pulp Allocation supply and demand for 
paper and paper products are far out 
of balance and it is expected that a 
series of limitation orders will be issued 
curtailing consumption of paper and 
paperboard even going so far as to order 
of the 


and newspapers. 


curtailment size of magazines 
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W. E. LONG CO. 
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rationing and restrictions on every hand, they 
turn naturally to The W.E. Long Co. for the kind 
of help and guidance that has never failed them. 
Born of wartime necessity — and nurtured in the 
American competitive system through boom days 
and depression years—The W. E. Long Co. has well 
earned its place in the forefront of helpful service 
to bakery management during these trying times. 

Whatever problems you find most troublesome 
now in your particular bakery operations, remem- 
ber that the LongCompanyis ready and able to help 
you find at once the best way to solve those prob- 
lems. You will also have the assurance that the Long 
Company’s counsel and guidance will keep right 
on working with and for your continued growth 
and success in the baking business in the days 
of readjustment after the war. Call or write today. 





he W. E. LONG Co. 


155 NORTH CLARK STREET e@ 


CHICAGO, 


ILLINOIS 
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BakersGo’‘On Air’’ 
With All-Star Hour 
on Radio, Dec. 21 


New York, N. Y. 
will present a great one-hour, coast-to- 


-Bakers of America 


coast radio show over the entire (o- 


lumbia network on the night of Dec. 21 
as a part of the baking industry’s 
This was 


announced by Joseph A. Lee, vice presi- 


“Bread Is Basic” campaign. 


dent of Standard Brands, Inc., and head 
of the 
sponsoring the campaign. 


Fleischmann division which is 

A big array of Hollywood stars of 
screen and radio, headed by Edgar J}er- 
gen and Charlie McCarthy, Bob Burns, 
Don Ameche, Jose Iturbi, Ray Noble 
and his orchestra, will be featured. Na- 
tionally known nutrition authorities will 
point up bread’s place in the nativnal 
nutrition drive. 

A feature of the show will be the 
of Dr. Robert R. \il- 
liams’ achievement in synthesizing \ ita- 


dramatization 


min B,, as depicted in “The Moicest 
Miracle,” the motion picture produced 
by the makers of Fleischmann’s Yeast 
millions of Americ ins 
its release. The drama will tell 
of Dr. Williams’ work with vitamin B, 
from the time he was serving with the 


and shown to 


since 


U. S. Army in the Philippines and _ no- 
health 
the people who ate only white rice and 


ticed the difference in between 


those who ate brown rice. He continued 
his research after his army service was 
completed, and finally synthesized \ ita- 
min B,, thus making it available for 
fortification of our foods. 

Edgar Bergen and Charlie McCarthy 
will plug this radio hour on their own 
program, as will other radio shows in 
advance of Dec. 21. Two-column ads 
will appear in station cities calling at- 
tention to the baking industry’s one-)our 
show. Spot radio announcements so 
will be made available for bakers’ use 
on local stations. 

In addition, bakers will be sup))!‘ed 
with complete merchandising materi:l 
an all-purpose poster, drop-in ads for 
local newspapers and fliers, postcard 
reminders for customers, and other }ro- 
motion aids that can be secured from 
any Fleischmann representative. 

The show will be broadcast from 10 
to 11 o’clock, eastern war time, the night 
of Dec. 21. Its aim will be to impress 
upon the public a conception of the big 
job that the baking industry is doin: in 
feeding the nation today. It will serve 
as the opening gun of the Fleischnann 
1944 campaign to make the public more 
conscious of bread as a tasty, nou ish- 
ing food, one of the “basic seven’ s0 
essential to continued health and v <or. 
not just for the duration, but after the 
war as well. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BAKERY CATERS TO KIDDIES 


Cauir.—The young: ters 
are the center of the retail program at 
the Community Bakery of Monterey 
Park, Calif. The bakery features sp cial 
birthday cake creations for the young 
sters, retailing from $1 to $3. Thiese 
cakes have special icing, “Happy Birth- 
day” lettering, and candy candles. BY 
catering to the children’s favor, the 
bakery finds that the adult patronage 
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Tune him in...who cares? 


The Lord Haw-Haws of the Axis are on the air most of 
the day and night. Tune ’em in some time... just for a 
laugh. Nobody cares a hoot if you listen even if you like 


that kind of ersatz thinking. 


Sure it’s enemy propaganda. But a free country can take 
it in doses as big as they send and no harm done. Right 
beside us is the antidote... the facts. They reach us every 
day through our own newspapers, magazines, the radio. 
Not twisted, or changed around, or suppressed, but by and 
large accurate, complete and honest. If you think you’re 


being fooled, you can always go look for yourself. 
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That’s how the thing works in a free country. In the 
slave states, the Nazi big shots are so scared that the 
common people will hear the facts that they stop their 
ears... with bullets. 

If we at General Mills had to work under such conditions, 
we'd last about as long as, well, as long as the Axis. And 
we don’t mean a thousand years. As it is, we can carry on 
our manufacture of good grain into good food, develop new 
products, plan our future because we know the facts we 
rely on are genuine. Because our future, and yours, rests 


on a foundation deep in the soil of freedom. 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


(Questions on page 30) 











1—True. In an uncontrolled shop 


this loss may run as high as 2% or over. 


2.—True. 
sponge method are somewhat more pli- 
able and dry. Less dusting flour is 
needed and a more uniform product will 
result. 


The doughs made by the 
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5.—False. When beating cream at 
high speed there is a greater oppor- 
tunity to overbeat it and turn it into 


butter. Low or medium speed is rec- 
ommended. 
4.—False. The stronger flour needs 


greater development by fermentation and 
should therefore be used in the sponge. 


5.—True. The addition of a small 
amount of marshmallow will result in 
giving the meringue a firmer body. It 
will stand for greater abuse and will not 
break down as readily. 


6.—True. The wetting of the pans 
decreases to some extent the amount of 


shrinkage of the dough during the 
baking process. 
7.—False. A small amount of yeast 


added during the doughing up stage 
will produce a loaf having a greater 
volume. 

8.—False. This trouble can be over- 
come to a large extent by turning them 
over on cloth covered screens as soon 
as possible after baking. A softer dough 
would be liable to increase the tendency 
for the coffee cakes to be hollow. 

9.—False. The dough should be rolled 
up looser or the rolls should be spaced 
farther apart. 
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1. Make everyone fully aware that it is vitally 


important to Produce and Conserve, Share and posters and window signs. 
Play Square with food. 4. The Food Fights For Freedom Program must go 
2. Inform America! Include Food Fights For Free- on month after month, as long as the war lasts... 
dom messages in every for Food is a Vital Weapon! 


—DO YOUR PART? 


5. Display the official Food Fights For Freedom 


oie 
Parag: 








Prepared for the Food Fights For Freedom Program with the cooperation of the War Advertising Council 
Space Contributed by The Northwestern Miller 


Production Contributed by Del Monte Foods 
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10.—False. Some bleaching procedures 
produce a change in the fermentation 
requirements of the flour. It will also 
affect the length of storage time a flour 
should be given before it is used. 


11—True. However, in many shops 
this is hard to control due to the make 
up units usually being near the ovens. 
In some shops intermediate proof is 
given in the dough room with excellent 
results. 

12.—True. It is usually recommended 
that powdered buttermilk be used as 
its acid content is standardized. 


13.—False. Best results are obtained 
by having the doughs slightly on the 
old side. 

14.—False. This flour could be used 
for dusting purposes on the molder, 
dough brake, benches, etc. 


15.—False. A loaf of bread baked in 
a hot oven would have a smaller baking 
loss than a loaf baked in a cold oven. 
Therefore, the dough could be scaled 
somewhat lighter for bread baked in 
a hot oven. 


16.—False. A gallon of eggs will weiz! 
just about 8 lbs 7 oz. 


17.—True. There is no chemical di'- 
ference between cane and beet sugir. 
However, a difference in the granulatic: 
of these sugars would have an effect 
certain types of baked goods. 


18.—True. When the pans are spac: 
too close together, the sides of the loay«s 
are not baked enough du 
circulation, causing them ' 
cave in. 


“or he 
pse and 


19.—True. More shortening should |e 
used in order to mellow the larger 
amount of protein in the hard whe.t 
flour. If this is not done, the resulting 
crust will be quite a bit tougher. 

20.—True. This is due to white bread 
containing a_ greater percentage of 
sugar, milk and shortening. 
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NEW CONTINENTAL WAREHOUSE 

Ocpen, Uran.—Among building per- 
mits issued by the city of Ogden is one 
to the Continental Baking Co. for the 
construction of a warehouse estimated to 
cost $25,000. Fred A. Kulhman, man- 
ager, said the new warehouse is _ re- 
quired for flour storage to meet the 
company’s increased business caused by 
military demands in Ogden and_ its 
vicinity. Present facilities were inade- 
quate to store enough flour at the bak- 
ery to meet the day-to-day demands. 

The warehouse is to be a brick buil:!- 
ing. The necessary priorities have been 
obtained. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 





Every soldier will be his own emer- 
gency chef through a plan of instruction 
in individual cooking now being pr’- 
pared in the baking and cooking section 
in the Office of the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral. He will not learn to bake a cherry 
pie or cut up a side of beef, but he will 
learn to do the little things that wll 
bring greater satisfaction, gastrononi- 
cally speaking, in the utilization of /\i8 
emergency rations. The new course will 
be a modified version of the cooking 
course the men learned as Boy Scou’s, 
and will cover such subjects as the im- 
provisation of stoves and easy methods 
of mixing or combining the various com- 
ponents of rations to provide something 
different to relieve the monotony of ¢at- 
ing only cold foods from packages. 
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Stales Loss in the Baking Industry 


+ * * * 
As Calculated by the 








Eprror’s Nore.—On Nov. 11, the 
Federal Trade Commission filed | 
its latest report on the methods | 
and costs of distributing a number | 
of food products, including bread. 
The survey was made for two ac- 
counting periods—in March and in 
September, 1942. A part of the 
bread report deals with the cost | 
of consignment selling and stale | 
returns. On that competitive de- 
vice, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion made the report that follows. 
Other parts of the cost survey on | 
bread appear elsewhere in this 


issue. 











HE extent of this problem of the 
"[  iepeition of bread returned as 

stale is indicated by the data ob- 
tuined in the autumn of 1942 from 377 
wholesale baking plants for their four- 
week, five-week or monthly accounting 
periods that included March 31, 1942, 
and Sept. 80, 1942, respectively. These 
bakeries were divided among six geo- 
graphical areas as defined by the Office 
of Price Administration. The average, 
minimum and maximum percentages of 
stale returns to total send-out for the 
respective areas and the total samples 
are shown in the table which follows: 





STALE RETURNS MARCH, 1942 





Maxi- 

No. plants Average Minimum mum 

Ne. 1 isc TB 5.64 0.20 17.03 
No. ! 44 5.67 0.34 33.11 
a: & Sea! Ae 5.52 0.92 15.86 
MO. Eb cee OF 6.10 0.35 21.07 
No. 5 . 12 5.47 0.64 11.10 
No. 17 5.92 2.04 8.96 
All «ee 377 5.84 0.20 33.11 


STALE RETURNS SEPTEMBER, 1942 
1 woe 143 4.80 0.50 12.37 











No 
No 44 5.40 1.56 32.03 
moO. 2 «se OO 4.67 0.77 12.37 
No. 4 1... 88 5.17 0.54 16.07 
No. § .s« & 4.21 1.16 8.47 
No. © ces 3 4.83 2.03 6.86 

All use STF 5.16 0.50 32.03 


For all 377 bakery plants the average 
proportion of stale returns to the total 
send-out of bread of 5.84% for the 
earlier accounting period. For the six 
geographical areas, the average ranged 
from 5.47% up to 6.10%. The extent 
of the problem of disposition of these 
stale returns, however, is indicated only 
in a very general way by the fact that 
the 877 bakeries covered in the survey 
found it necessary to take back and 
dispose of as stale between 5% and 6% 
of all bread sent out in 1942. 


WIDE VARIATION 


This average covers many different 
markets in some of which competition 
in overstocking dealers and the taking 
back of stales was far more keen than 
in others. Some individual bakeries in 
each of the broad territorial areas found 
it possible to operate with stale returns, 
ranging from a fraction of 1% to slight- 
ly more than 2% of all bread sent out 
in each period as indicated by the mini- 
mums shown in the table. Disposal of 
stales is unimportant to such bakeries. 
Others, operating in markets where com- 
petition in overstocking dealers was 
keen, faced the problem of disposing of 
quantities ranging upward to the maxi- 


* * * * * 


Federal Trade Commission 


mum of 33% of all bread sent out. 
Normally, such stales can be disposed of 
only at a substantial loss. 

It has been stated by some bakers 
that the practice of “rolling” bread (i.e., 
of picking up loaves as stales at one 
point of delivery and delivering them 


* * * * 


in a Report to Congress 


as fresh at another) was used quite ex- 
tensively to cut down losses from stales 
by some bakeries which regularly used 


consignment selling as a competitive 
device. 
Evidence submitted in support of 


these allegations usually is circumstantial 
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as in the following case. Prior to the 
order of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation limiting truck mileage, a large 
bakery contracted to furnish a hospital 
located at the end of a long route oper- 
ated from its nearest bakery, located 
many miles away. After the ODT order, 
the large bakery canceled this contract 
and ceased other deliveries in the area 
to reduce mileage. Supplying the hos- 
pital was then taken over by a local 
bakery. Shortly thereafter the hospital 
authorities commented on the increase 
in consumption of bread due to its 
freshness. It is the belief of the local 
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M, the spirit of the words of our nation’s 


leaders*, we again present our traditional Optimist’s 
Creed. * More than ever before, “Keep your eye 
upon the Donut—and not upon the Hole” is symbolic of 


America’s sound, optimistic outlook on Tomorrow...look- 


ing forward to an early peace, with Good Will to All Men. 


‘pees Hoover and Coolidge previously, and now President 


Roosevelt in his famous message to Congress, September 17, 1943, 


have referred to the Donut as a symbol of optimism. 
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stance is to be noted in an invoice which 
shows that a wholesale baker made the 
following delivery to a grocer in a 
small city: Deliveries of fresh products, 
$1.26; credits for returned goods, $1.10; 
net amount collected, 16c. 

Stale bread that is thus brought back 
to the baking plant represents an in- 
vestment to the extent of the cost of 
the ingredients and of the cost of proc- 
them 


baker that the bread delivered by his 
distant competitor had been picked up 
as stale elsewhere. Similar delivery of 
“rolled” bread to army and navy train- 
ing camps has also been alleged. 
Factors other than the extent of com- 
dealers may 
greatly affect the proportions of stales 
taken back in any given day. House- 
wives do not go to the grocery store 


petition in overstocking 


loaves of 
of the 
cost of handling them and of transport- 
ing them to the grocers’ bread racks 
and back to the bakery. 


on days when the weather is bad. Con- essing into wrapped 


sequently, the proportions taken back bread, and even to the extent 


will be greatly increased on the ensuing 
day. Overstocking merely. increases the 


quantities taken back. An extreme in- The problem 
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is that of finding a method of disposing 
of the returned bread that will enable 
the baking company to recover the 
maximum portion of this investment. 
The problem is met in different ways 
by different baking companies. 

Most of the baking companies, particu- 
larly the smaller companies, have retail 
stores at the plants and there sell as 
much of this returned bread as they can 
at reduced prices. Some of it may be 
utilized as an ingredient of bread pud- 
dings or other bakery products or may 
be dried for sale as 
Some of the larger bak- 


and packaged 


bread crumbs. 
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BECAUSE vitamin and mineral content of flour varies and baking 
losses fluctuate, minimum enrichment may at times become inade- 
quate enrichment. So insure enrichment potency in spite of these 
variables by using Red Label “B-E-T-S”, the bread-enrichment 
tablets with the safety factor! The premium you pay for this insurance 
is very low—approximately 7/10¢ per 100 pounds of bread! The 
protection—assurance that your bread will safely exceed required 
enrichment levels—is priceless! For further information, consult 
our TECHNICAL SALES SERVICE. 


*“B.E-T-S" method of bread-enrichment, 


originated by and exclusively available WINTHROP 
through Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc. 


ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO— 









* vogntl 
yRor’s grang, of, A00% i 





Special Markets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
170 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 


STOCKED FOR QUICK DELIVERY AT NEW YORK, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, DENVER, SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND (ORE.), DALLAS AND ATLANTA 


cuwent TABLETS 















NEW! 


RIBOFLAVIN BOOSTERS 


For use with “B-E-T-S" in enriching 
hearth-baked goods, or when 
less than 3% milk solids cre used. 
Cost less than Ya¢ per 100 Ibs. of 
bread for each addition of the 
equivalent riboflavin content of 
1% milk solids. Ask for prices. 
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ing companies, particularly the chain 
baking companies, have established in 
or adjacent to apartment and other resi- 
dential areas housing poor families so- 
called “day-old” stores in which the re- 
turned bread and other returned bakery 
products are retailed. Stale bread gen- 
erally sells at about half its retail price 
as fresh bread. 

The quantity of returned bread that 
can remuneratively be disposed of as 
human food by these methods may leave 
a portion of the stale returns to be 
An alterna- 
tive or supplemental method is sale of 


disposed of in other ways. 


the returned bread, or part of it, to 


farmers or others for animal 
food. 
all or a part of their returned products 
New Or- 


leans, where certain large chain baking 


use as 
Some baking companies donate 
to charity institutions. In 
companies resorted recently to this so- 
called consignment sales system in or 
der to obtain a foothold for their pan 


bread in competition with the tradi 
tional French bread, with one result, 
among others, of causing the French 


bread bakers to take back a large pro- 
portion of stale returns, some of the 
baking companies did not attempt to 
recover any money in the disposition of 
the 
with 


returned bread but made contracts 

hog or chicken raisers where!y 
they should receive and remove such 
stale products without charge or cost 
to these farmers except that they were 
to remove any other trash of which the 


baker desired to rid himself. 


WARTIME MEASURES 


The use of bakery products as food 
for hogs or chickens after it has been 
put through all the production processes 
from milling the grain to wrapping the 
baked loaves of bread in waxed paper, 
delivering it to and returning it from 
the retail grocery store, is a relatively 
uneconomical use of material and labor, 
not to be tolerated in a wartime period 
During World War 
I, the main cause of such wasteful use, 


of food scarcity. 


namely, the practice of consignment sell- 
ing, was abolished for the duration by 
of the 
the War Industries Board. 

In World War II, after a quick sur- 
vey covering over 40% of the estimated 


order Conservation Division of 


production of the bread baking industry 
made by the Federal Trade Commis;ion, 
at the request of the Office of Economic 
Stabilization, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture suspended the practice of consign- 
ment selling of bread and rolls by in 
order effective Jan. 18, 1943. The pur- 
pose in prohibiting consignment selling 
the 
destruction or 


= 


waste involved in 
for purposes 
human food of bread and 
rolls taken back as stales. 


was to eliminate 
the 
other than 


use 


This waste, 
according to the commission’s Septe'- 
ber, 1942, survey, represented somew)):t 
more than 2% of all bread and ro'ls 
produced. 

Applying this percentage of waste ‘0 
the estimated total bread production if 
bakeries for 1942,* in:i- 
cates a total waste of approximately 
250,000,000 Ibs for the year. This «n- 
nual a ration of 
Y, lb of bread per day for one year (0 


commmercial 


waste would furnish 


about 2,055,000 persons, representing a 
population somewhat greater than (‘ie 


*Conservatively estimated at 15% greuter 
than the total bread and rolls production 
for 1939 as shown by the Bureau of ‘he 
Census. The trade estimated the increase 
in 1942 as 18.9% greater than in 1939 
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(joop EATIN’ any time you’re hungry ... Sweet Rolls 
for breakfast...a favorite in the lunch box, too. Workers 
look to bakers for this popular pick-up that sustains energy. 


Ingredients are available... you can make a 
GENERAL OFFICES even under wartime production. Good eatin’, 


po 2 sna iiieeen EXTRA GOOD eatin’ when made with “Stan 


‘were STANDARD conrany 


* KANSAS CITY 
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wide variety 
you say... 
dard”’ flours. 
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ALWAYS GOOD EAT’N W 
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Made with Standard Flours 
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total population of South Carolina or 
the combined populations of the states 
of Nevada, Wyoming, Idaho, New Mex- 
ico, Delaware and Rhode Island, or of 
a city somewhat larger than Philadel- 
phia. Such saving constitutes a worth- 
while economy in essential foodstuffs to 
feed both our own and needy foreign 
populations both during and after the 
war. 

The order effective Jan. 18, 1943, also 
sought to promote operating economy 
by restricting the number of kinds of 
extent of 
formula, weight, shape and size of bread 


bread and the variety in 
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loaves and rolls that might be produced 
at any particular baking plant. It also 
restricted the number of colors on print- 
ed wrappers to two, eliminated the use 
of double wrappers and of part-length 
inner wrappers, and it eliminated the 
use of expensive types of wrapping ma- 
terial, cellophane. _ Finally, 
partly in conformity with this reduction 
of wrapping to the single wrapper and 
partly to reduce further the waste of 
food material by eliminating so-called 
“cripples” through the falling apart of 
sliced loaves before the wrapping ma- 
chine could secure them, the slicing of 


such as 





Products 


of Precision: 


bread loaves at the bakery was also 
prohibited. However, this last prohibi- 
tion was rescinded later as not being 
an economy measure. The elimination 
of consignment selling of bread, how- 
ever, is an economy measure which both 
saves food and protects local bakers, 
especially from the expensive competi- 
tive practice which was the cause of 
waste. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
The U.S.A. estimates that at least 
50,000,000 bus of Canadian wheat will 
have to be imported to sustain livestock 
feeding programs in this country. 
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NEW CROP FLOURS TOPIC 
AT PHILADELPHIA CLUB 


New crop flours and employee rela- 
tions were major topics of the Novem- 
ber meeting of the Philadelphia Men’s 
Club. About 70 attended the meeting 
at which Fred F. Hauser, Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., second vice president, was 
chairman. 

Howard Clark, manager of the tech- 
nical research staff of Standard Brands, 
Inc., discussed the flour characteristics 
and answered questions afterwards on 
new crop bread, cake and pie flours 

F. Contessa, assistant manager of the 
Stephen Girard Hotel, gave the mem- 
bers an excellent talk on “employee and 
employer” relationships. Give the em- 
ployee a “reason why” to work for you 
and then cater to their emotional reac- 
A combination of these 
two will retain employees and reduce |a- 


tions, he said. 
bor turnover. Mr. Contessa covered the 
details of a well organized plan for “em- 
ployee satisfaction” which enveloped 
wages, environment, insurance plans «ind 
recreation periods. 

Secretary William Salomon, Horn & 
Hardart Baking Co., reported on the 
first banquet, held by the club on (ict. 
27. About 360 attended and were erjer- 
tained with a program featuring eight 
The affair was 
a complete financial success and al! of 
the income was used in providing enter- 
tainment and other arrangements at the 
banquet. 
worth of including some 
war bonds. The committee in charge was 
John F. Louv, Horn & Hardart Baking 
Co., Guy Luyben, Doughnut Corp., «ind 
Mr. Hauser and Mr. Salomon. 

There will be no meeting of the club 
in December due to the holiday season. 


professional variety acts. 


Lucky winners took home *300 
door prizes 
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BULLETIN EXPLAINS HOW 
TO APPLY ON PD-1A FORM 


Cuicaco, Inu.—In latest Newscaster 
No. 14 issued by the Research and Mer- 
chandising Department of the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America, retail bakers 
are given a detailed explanation of how 





to apply for oven, machinery and equip- 
ment replacement on Forms PD-1A «nd 
PD-617. This bulletin was prompted by 
the many calls from retail bakers for 
help and information on the subject. 
With Newscaster No. 14 as a guide, it 
will be a great deal easier to make out 
the forms and supply the 
information which the War Production 
Board needs in order to decide whet! er 


essential 


an application is entitled to approval. 

Issued simultaneously, Newscaster ‘0. 
13 explains Amendments 77 and 75 [to 
Ration Order No. 13, covering jams, |!- 
lies and preserves. Points are now ‘e- 
quired for these products. 
No. 13 also covers other ingredien's: 
the 10% sugar bonus, shortening, 1's 
and lard point values, new point valves 
for some canned fruits, the latest « 
eggs; a request for information on ‘))- 
ples, ete. 

Retail bakers may obtain copies °f 
these bulletins by subscribing for a su>- 
taining membership in the Research «nd 
Merchandising Department. Applica 
tions, together with a $5 remittance my 
be sent to the Research and Merchan«s- 
ing Department, ARBA, 1135 Fuller‘on 
Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 


Newscasier 
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Some Thoughts on Postwar Problems 
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By JOHN T. MeCARTHY, President, American Bakers Association 


PPROACHING the end of two 
A calendar years of wartime op- 
eration, the baking industry is 
successful beyond the imagination of 
even its greatest optimists. These two 
years of wartime operation took place 
under extraordinary difficulties that 
every business had to accept, to which 
were added rationing restrictions on 
materials and supplies, and all this un- 
der a rigidly fixed price ceiling on 
bread, which remains at the same price 
today as two years ago. 

This is suecess beyond what anyone 
would have dared to imagine. Never 
before has it happened that bread, the 
great basic food, remained constant at 
a low level in wartime while costs of 
every other thing including services and 
labor mounted daily. And this has been 
done without a subsidy from the govern- 
ment. It never happened before in this 
or any other country. Nor can any 
bakers anywhere else say what I believe 
is true of us today: 

“One hour of labor in the United 
States will now buy more bread than 
ever before in the history of this or any 
other country.” 

That this is true as to bakery prod- 
ucts generally is seen in the most recent 
report of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics on retail price of foods. In this 
report cereals and bakery products are 
grouped together. The report uses 1941 
prices as the base at an index figure 
of 100. Cereals and bakery products 
now stand at 108—the cheapest item in 
the index and the one which has risen 
the least. The index average of all 
the 12 or 14 items of food included in 
the report stands at 140 and certain 
items like fish, poultry and meats are 
at 180 to 200. The item next lowest to 
the bakery products is sugar at 122. 

To the extent that the average Ameri- 
can can be encouraged to consume more 
of our products in proportion to his 
consumption of other foods, the more 
positively each individual will be over- 
coming the rising cost of other foods 
and the difficulties in obtaining these 
foods. Moreover cereals are the only 
basic foods still in relatively plentiful 
supply and not demanded by our armed 
Services and lend-lease to the same ex- 
tent as are meats and dairy products. 

But we do even more than all this. To 
this yet plentiful, unrationed and cheap- 
est of all foods, we have added vitamin 
enrichment to new levels which estab- 
lish a standard of value never before 
seen. 

We have reached the end of two war 
years with our industry in good shape, 
we also have made a very great contri- 
bution to the war needs and to the so- 
cial and economic needs of our people. 
We have been good citizens. 


QUALITY PROBLEM 
Yes, we have been good citizens but 
perhaps not as long-headed as we might 
be. We have been producing constantly 
increasing amounts of goods with limited 
amounts of sugar, shortening, cocoa, 
chocolate, milk, fruits and nuts. 
To a large extent this was our pa- 
triotie duty but bearing in mind that 
this great emergency too shall pass, as 


all others in the history of the world 
have passed, we should be considering 
now what effect the reduced standard 
of quality may have on our business in 
the inevitable postwar period. 

Perhaps it is worth wondering wheth- 
er or not bakers are missing a bet in 
not taking their bakery goods customers 
into their confidence by explaining that 


these fine tasty goods are not up to 
the desired standard because of neces- 
sary and reasonable wartime restric- 
tions and that, as materials become more 
freely available, we pledge the quickest 
possible restoration of higher standard 
of quality, Should not bakers now take 
a sufficiently long-range view to deter- 
mine that the increasing amount of the 
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rationed materials will be used to make 
more quality rather than more quan- 
tity? Do bakers realize the great po- 
tentialities in the present production 
and sales of all variety bakery goods 
under conditions of a demand which 
exceeds the supply? If this demand can 
be maintained,—if it can be sold solidly 
so as to carry into the postwar period 
by whatever step up in quality is pos- 
sible, won’t it be something important 
in the way of postwar planning? 
SATURATION POINT 


On the other hand if increased pro- 
duction is our only objective with the 














































































































Dakota baker. And well they may, for their business has 


grown remarkably in the months since WYTASE has so greatly in- 


creased the demand for their excellent loaf of enriched white bread. 


Such enthusiasm for the better bread that WYTASE makes is not 
unusual in the bakeries all over the country, where WYTASE represen- 


tatives call to help these bakers make bread with improved color, and 


more satisfying flavor. 


would tell the world about. 


TRADE MARK 


REG.U. S. PAT OFF 


WYTASE is the registered trdde mark of the J. R. Short Milling Company 
to designate its natural enzyme ingredient for whitening the dough. 





Let the WYTASE representative help you to make the bread you 


*Original report on file. 


J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY + 38th and So. May Streets, Chicago, Illinois 
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increasing supplies, is it not possible 
that the saturation point will be reached 
quickly, and a sudden and expensive 
stale return problem cause us to be 
wasters of food at a time when there 
is still only a narrow margin of safety 
between supply and demand? There is 
a delicate balance that leans now toward 
the outlook for modest abundance but 
the risk of a bad crop year or other 
catastrophe is too close to permit waste 
of food. 

There is always a possible saturation 
point and, in many areas of the coun- 
try, it seems to be reached now on 
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bread. The result is the pickup of stale 
bread in spite of the government regu- 
forb:dding it. This 


serious problem for the government in 


lations poses a 
enforcement, marking some of the bak- 
ers who are in violation of the order as 
unpatriotic and perhaps anti-social citi- 
zens. 

The possible return of stale losses 
forecasts an early postwar problem for 
some bread bakers. On other bakery 
goods it can be avoided if, unlike bread, 
more plentiful materials are used for 
product‘on of better quality and not to 
oversupply the demand. 


Another matter gravely concerns our 
future, and that is that we have been 
producing and selling largely in a sell- 
ers’ market which must sometime end— 
but our salesmen apparently do not think 
it ever will end. The arrogance and 
unreasonableness of some salesmen—and 
I speak now only of some bakery sales- 
men—under conditions which permit 
them to ration their supplies and to 
favor or penalize customers at their own 
discretion must disturb those who are 
wondering how such sales organizations 
will be able to stand the inevitable tran- 


sition to postwar competitive conditions. 
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You all know how in times of trouble 
and of uncertainty people work together 
for the common good and look for help 
that is for the greatest good of the 
greatest number. That has been the 
case with bakers up to now and we 
have all benefited. But in success. and 
prosperity we are prone to become arro- 
gant, to attribute to ourselves alone the 
success which we enjoy. 

Intensively individual — businessmen, 
even among us, may forget that the 
war caused much of our increased yol- 
ume of business, and its passing could 
take much of the volume with it. here 
is danger that arrogance born of our 
success may cause us to lose awareness 
of our social responsibility to continue 
every needed co-operation with w»rtime 
government and with our own ind stry, 

This is merely another one ©! the 
items which require careful appraisal to 
insure a proper position for the ‘aking 
industry in the nation’s food processing 
When ind if 
for any of us, postwar conditions pre- 


industries in the future. 


sent themselves in the form of a cecline 
in sales, we shall need to consider our 
situation calmly before franticaliy re- 
sorting to industry upsetting actions to 
hold what cannot be held. 


PREFERENTIAL RATIONING 


You are aware of the determination 
on the part of the industry, the \irious 
bakers’ associations and the baking in- 
dustry advisory committeee attached to 
WEA to avoid preferential rationing of 
searce materials to the industry. 

At present sugar quotas are 100% of 
1941 use for bread-type products and 
80% for other products. 
tial we have opposed. 


This differen- 
We do not min- 
imize the importance of bread but we 
feel certain that when a supply of sugar 
is available sufficient to provide for all 
reasonable bread needs, then from that 
point on all quotas should be equal for 
all bakery products. Since 80% has 
seemed sufficient for all bread needs it 
is quite apparent that, when any in- 
creased amount of sugar is available, 
it should be for all products and not 
for some products only. Nor do we 
seek more sugar than is fairly due to 
us and known to be available. We are 
by regulation required to operate with 


no stale returns. So we do not want 


additional allotments of sugar large 
enough to encourage quantity rather 


than quality production, lest overpro- 
duction and oversupply develop « seri- 
ous problem of stale returns and wast- 
age of food, as mentioned before. 

Nor are we advocates of abandoning 
all sugar quotas lest we shall find that 
once there are many products (perhaps 
too many) for appetite satisf: ction. 
Our present insistent and partial!y un- 
satisfied demand for variety sweet :0ods 
may taper off very substantially. 

We have pursued a policy of «qual 
and horizontal treatment for all }ikery 
products and for all bakers. In this 
we have not been yet uniformly suc 
cessful, but we never accept any ‘evia- 
tion from the principle without continu- 
ing protest. 

We are certain that, if people «re to 
be encouraged to eat more bakery prod- 
ucts because such consumption seems 
vitally necessary, they must be o‘fered 
the varieties they want to eat and in 
even more appetizing and appealing 
form than ever. They will not consume 
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TOPPER 


If you want a flour that you 
can bake straight, we suggest 
for both quality and economy 


—TOPPER 














If you want a flour to tone 
down a rougher flour or to 
ai ui 4 4 
carry aless costly stuffer 
flour, we again suggest 


—TOPPER 


Peace Time Quality If you have had some trying 


for War Time Economy experiences either with quality 
or performance,—including 
cost and baking value, —with 
other flours, we for the third 
time and with great confidence 


suggest —TOPPER 





The More Dependable the Flour the Surer the Quality of the Loaf 





THE MOORE-LOWRY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Capacity, 4,000 Sacks (Mills at Coffeyville, Kansas) KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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the desired additional amounts of ce- 
reals in the form of bread alone. 


POSTWAR PLANNING 


should be required for 
present discussion of prob- 
The war is not over and none of 


No apology 
postwar 
lems. 
us know when it will be over but post- 
war conditions will arise in various 
businesses and areas long before the 
They 


occur even today, as changing phases 


actual signing of an armistice. 


of the war and of theaters of war op- 
eration require more or less or different 


types of war material. The war pro- 
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gram—the war pattern for the country, 


for industry and for your business—is 


made and no doubt more than half 
completed. 

In the prewar period we were not 
very: realistic as a nation in preparing 
for war. We didn’t believe it would 
come, at least to us. But we need have 
no doubts at all about the certainty 
of the end of the war and of a postwar 
problem. 

There 
jecting to every unnecessary government 
regulation interferes with our 
rights to prepare for after the war. 


is nothing unpatriotic in ob- 


which 





Certainly you have a right and a duty 
“Pearl Harbor 
face industry when 


to prevent having a 
business disaster” 
and if postwar conditions suddenly con- 
front you. 

Certainly no wants to 
be as unprepared as he was in the de- 
pression years, when even the leaders 


businessman 


begged government to take over. We 
have been in a straight jacket of gov- 
Certainly 
So man- 


ernment regulation ever since. 
no one wants more regulation. 
agement needs to make its plans now 
for self help. 

Compared with most industries we are 
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in a favorable position. Our production 
has not been of war materials for which 
the demand will sharply decline. We 
have had a chance to sell millions of 
people who never before bought regu- 
larly from us. 

It is unfortunate that in this gigantic 
“sampling campaign” our products have 
not been at an all time high in quality 
(through no fault of ours) and it is 
important that while this “sampling” is 
still going on that we get that quality 
standard back. It is better to be un- 
able to supply some of the demand in 
the interest of having people still de- 
mand our goods. 

Millions of women now out of the 
kitchen will never go back as before 
Millions of girls have passed through 
these two years during 
would normally be in the kitchen bui in- 
stead are doing war work. And many will 
have set up their own households think- 
ing that purchase of bakery goods and 
not home baking, is the natural tiing. 
These new customers ought to have as 
soon as possible the best quality we can 
give them to keep them sold for all 
time on our products. 


which they 


Whatever part of the bakery indus- 


try’s present satisfactory position re- 
sults from reasonable and wise action 
in Washington is attributable {to a 
completely united front at all times. 


Those of us who are in Washington have 
always been given complete and wnani- 
mous support of every segment 0! our 
own industry and of every associ:tion. 
We have frequently had co-operation from 
other associations. Trade associ:tions 
will be able—will be expected—tv take 
a more important part in buisness and 
in the governmental regulation of |usi- 
ness in the future than in the past. 
They need to be strong. 
to support and be supported }y the 


Each is needed 


industry which it serves. 
¥ ¥ 
Epiror’s Nore.—These comments by 
Mr. McCarthy were made before thie re- 
cent annual meeting of the National 
Association of Bakery Supply 
in Chicago. 


Houses 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


BURRY RECAPITALIZATION 

A plan of recapitalization of |urry 
Biscuit Corp. will be considered by 
stockholders at a special meeting Nov. 
23 at Elizabeth, N. J. The plan ap- 
proved by directors provides for clim- 
ination of dividend accumulations of 
$13.50 a share on $50 par 6% cunula- 
tive preferred stock through an ex- 
change of stock on basis of five shares 
new $12.50 par 6% convertible prior 
preferred for each share of present 
preferred. Stockholders also will con- 
sider a proposal to increase the author- 
ized number of common shares from 
600,000 to 750,000. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


SAGINAW WAGE RAISE 
To.epo, Outo.—The Detroit ( Mich.) 
Regional War Labor Board, Nov. !, ap- 
proved an increase of lc an hour for 
279 employees of the Loose-Wile: Bis- 
cuit Co., Saginaw, Mich., retroactive to 
July 1, 1943. A general wage increas€ 
of 4c an hour had been sought by United 
Dairy and Bakery Workers, Lo 1 87. 
CIO, but the board’s stabilizing dire 
tor said that the company’s present 
rates already are the highest of a! bak- 
eries in the Saginaw-Bay City are. 
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ALBERTA 
D. C. Cunningham has taken over the 
bakery business of Leslie Callaghan at 
1422 Tenth Street N.W., Calgary. 
F. Christensen has taken over the 
bakery business formerly operated by 
D. C. Cunningham at Stettler. 


CALIFORNIA 

George Pilford has closed his bakery 
on Pacific Coast Highway, Lomita, after 
19 years in business. 

Mr. and Mrs. Domenico Marrabotto 
have sold the Escondido Bakery, Es- 
concido, to Luther O. Durbin. 

The Dutch Cottage Bakery, Fifth and 
University, San Diego, has been moved 
to Sawyer’s Market, La Mesa. Clifford 
Sawyer is the owner. 

H. Wayne Hanson, of San Gabriel, 
has purchased the business of the Cali- 
fornia Bakery, 3826 Main Street, Cul- 
ver City, from Mr. and Mrs. Elwyn 
Barksdale, its operators for many years, 
according to an announcement by Mrs. 
Barksdale. Miss Bernice Barksdale, 
sister of the former owner, is remaining 
with the new owner, as is the. entire 
staff of the bakery, Mrs. Barkdale ex- 
plained, 

CONNECTICUT 

Mr. and Mrs. Hans Schmidt have 
purchased Widmann’s Bakery, Green- 
wich. They will retain the name. 


ILLINOIS 


Louis Nistler has bought the bakery 
known as Mrs. Andresen’s Bake Shop, 
1507 Jarvis Avenue, Chicago. Mr. Nist- 
ler was formerly superintendent of the 
Bon Ton Bakery, Evanston. 


IOWA 

Walter Aliff, formerly a Des Moines, 
Iowa, baker, has opened the Aliff Pastry 
Shop at Ogden. The Ogden bakery was 
closed early in the summer. 

Announcement has been made of the 
taking over of the Roederer Bakery, 
Mount Pleasant, by Mr. and Mrs. M. 
A. Wing. Mr. Wing is an experienced 
baker, having served in that capacity for 
several years with Bishop’s cafeteria in 
Des Moines. 

Henrik Flogstad, owner of the Ode- 
bolt Bakery, Odebolt, announces he has 
installed a late model bread slicer in 
line with government recommendations. 

Large new baking ovens have been in- 
stalled at the Decorah Bakery, Decorah, 
operated by Henry Dotseth. By put- 
ting in the new equipment, the Decorah 
Bakery will be in a position to turn 
out more bakery goods rapidly. 

John Powers, bakery operator at 4215 
Second Street, Des Moines, has closed 
the numerous salesrooms located in 
suburban districts of the city for the 
duration of the war due to shortage of 
help and inability to supply the extra 
baker, products necessary to supply 
demand. 

KANSAS 

Otto Scribante has purchased the 
Osage City Bakery, Osage City, from 
Pat O’Harra. 

Stanley Mohn has reopened The Bak- 
fry, Ellinwood, which was closed due 
to lack of help. 


Mr. and Mrs. L. M. Goss recently 
closed the Home Bakery, Meade, for 
several weeks for vacation. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
An explosion in the Mitchell Bakery, 


Somerville, recently caused damage esti- 
mated at $3,500. 


MINNESOTA 


Announcement has been made of the 
opening of a service branch at Mankato 
for the Schulze Burch Biscuit Co., to 
supply southern Minnesota territory. 
The branch will be headquarters for 
products made at the Des Moines, Iowa, 
plant. Alex Thomsen, formerly em- 


ployed at the Des Moines office, will 
have charge of the branch. 

The Sherburn Home Bakery, Sher- 
burn, reopened under new management. 
M. R. Smith of Albert Lea purchased 
the bakery business and equipment from 
Mr. and Mrs. Earnest Lauchenauer, who 
were forced to close the business about 








Only the beginning! 


DUCATION takes time. While there is 
ample evidence that the educational 
advertising of dextrose has been effective, 
yet the public so far has learned only 
the ABC’s of this vital food-energy sugar. 
That’s why we must continue, month 
after month, to tell consumers more 


about dextrose. 


Then, when temporary shortages are 
over, both the food processors who use 
Cerelose (dextrose sugar) and the 
ultimate consumers of foods rich with this 
natural body sugar, will benefit through 
persistent educational advertising. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 
17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK 


TUNE IN 


STAGE DOOR CANTEEN 


Every Thursday 9:30 to 10:00 P.M., E.W.T. 
Columbia Network, Coast-to-Coast 
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DEXTROSE 
SUGAR 


made by 
THE MAKERS OF 


NEW YORK, U.S.A. 





Current dextrose advertising is 
not intended to sell dextrose, 
but to tell people the facts 
about this vital food-energy 
sugar. Truth presented today 
will reap its reward tomorrow. 
During the present emer- 










KARG SYROE! gency, it is obvious that the 
Rerinine) eae production of dextrose is in- 


adequate to meet demand. 
Our plants are operating at 
top speed — at full capacity. 


DEXTROSE 
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six weeks ago because of a_ shortage 
of help and inability to secure suffi- 
cient sugar to carry on. 

The Bakery, and Meurer’s 
Grocery have exchanged locations. The 
Meurer 


Amboy, 
Grocery has purchased the 
building occupied by the bakery, and 
the bakery has rented the building oc- 
cupied by the Meurer Grocery. 

The Morgan Bakery, Morgan, has re- 
opened. 

With the leasing of quarters directly 
west of the present place of business 
and combining them with space already 
occupied, the Home Bakery, Long Prai- 


e 
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rie, has doubled the size of its plant. 
Evert Hokannen, proprietor, has an- 
nounced that the new quarters have been 
completely renovated. 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul Lowe have re- 
opened their bakeshop in Sacred Heart 
which has been closed down since last 
spring. The Lowes have spent the last 
month getting their equipment back into 
shape, buying new pieces, redecorating 
and remodeling the bakeshop. 

MISSOURI 
The Schorle Bakery, St. Louis, was 


partially demolished by an_ explosion 
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caused by a match lit near a leaking 
oven. Fred Schorle is the proprietor 


of the bakery. 


NEVADA 

Leonard Fayle, owner of the Quality 
Bakery, Las Vegas, has purchased the 
Elizalde & Co. building on Bonanza 
Road. He plans to install a wholesale 
bread baking plant capable of baking 
2,000 loaves a day. He will also con- 
tinue the retail plant on South First 
Street. 

The Ely Pastry Shop has been opened 
in the American Legion Building, Ely. 
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All new equipment has been installed 
by James Pavlakis, the proprietor. 


NEW JERSEY 
Ward’s Pastry Shop, Ocean City, was 
closed for the month of October due to 
lack of sugar. 


NEW YORK 

A certificate of partnership has been 
filed in Buffalo for Gressmann’s Bak- 
ery, 1753: Genesee Street. Partners are 
Teresa Gressmann, Anna S. Roetzer, 
Mary A. Mahoney and Catherine Daly. 

The bakery at New Paltz has re- 
opened under the management of Mr. 
and Mrs. Herbert Zindler. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

George Colgrove of Lemmon has }e- 
come the owner of the Bowman Buak- 
ery, Bowman, which has been under the 
management of Joe DeBode for the 
past two years. 

A deal is pending whereby Dr. St. 
Clair expects to take over the North- 
wood Bakery, Northwood, from Agatha 
and K. E. Thorsgard. 


OHIO 
Charles Flack, who has operated the 
Elmore (Ohio) Bakery, is discontinuing 
his business there to open a_ bakery 
shop at Oak and Fassett streets, Tol«co. 


OKLAHOMA 
Hubbard’s Bakery, Chickasha, owned 
and operated by W. H. (Bill) Hubbard, 
has been sold to M. 
taken charge. 


Lynch, who has 


Another Bill’s Fine Pastries has leen 
opened in Mid-West City by W. A. Kil- 
lam, who operates a string of bakeries 
in Oklahoma City. The shop is ex- 
clusively retail and has approximately 
$4,000 in equipment. 

Bill’s Fine Pastries at Twenty-seventh 
and Classen, Oklahoma City, has heen 
sold by Bill Killam to Dan Daniels, 
who will operate it under the same name. 

Ed Rowland, formerly connected with 
the Wigwam Bakeries, Tulsa, is now in 
charge of the baking department of the 
Crescent Grocery, Oklahoma City. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

An overheated furnace is blamed for 
the fire which caused slight damage to 
the Stallings Bakery on Mononguhela 
Avenue, Glassport, recently. The floor- 
ing above the furnace was damiuged, 
but-the flames were checked before they 
reached any serious proportions. 

The Horn & Hardart Baking Co. of 
Philadelphia recently sold its Camden, 
N. J., property, located at 1138 and 
1140 Broadway. However, the beking 
company is to retain possession «n a 
long term lease. 

Rothschild’s Bakery, Pittsburgh, has 
been opened by Rolf Rothschild. 

Fire of undetermined origin swep! the 
plant of Mennon Baking Co., Nvrth- 
side, Pittsburgh, recently. The loss was 
estimated in excess of $25,000; covsid- 
erable equipment in the plant was de- 
stroyed. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

The Garretson Bakery, 
which has been closed since Aus. + 
due to the ill health of Mr. Vanderhoe- 
ven, has reopened; C. J. Vanderhov ven, 
proprietor. 

A fine new front, with polished ma- 
hogany granite below the windows and 
new plate glass sealed in chromium steel, 
dresses Schad’s Bakery and Fountain, 
Milbank. The interior of the windows 


Garre’ son, 
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has also been rebuilt with raised stands, 
and are well lighted with fluorescent 
lamps for display of the bakery mer- 
chandise. 

TEXAS 


The Southern Maid Baking Co., of 
Waco, promoted a campaign for two-, 
three- and five-pound fruit cakes to be 
sent overseas to service men, made by 
the firm’s own recipe. The plant used 
much newspaper advertising to convey 
their message. 

Weingarten’s Bakery, Houston, has re- 
cently installed a new divider. 

The Butter-Nut Baking Co., Texar- 
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kana, has enlarged its plant to care for 
growing trade. 

The equipment and supplies of Dar- 
by’s Bakery in Oak Cliff (Dallas) has 
been purchased by Roy Braden, oper- 
ator of Braden’s Bakery, Dallas. 

The City Bakery, Kaufman, has been 
taken over by Emil Novak, who worked 
15 years for Fred Kraus, from whom 
the bakery was purchased. 

The Tyler Baking Co. in Tyler has 
purchased a new bun divider and molder. 
The plant is enjoying a nice business 
from a new source—Camp Fannin, near 
Tyler. 


WASHINGTON 

Nelson’s Bakery, Everett, has been 
purchased by Mr. and Mrs. Karl K. 
Fomaneschi. The new operators will 
retain the present firm name, and the 
personnel will remain. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ed Boland, owners of 
the Star Bakery, Raymond, recently 
closed the bakery for two weeks to re- 
paint and renovate. 

After 22 years in business, the Mod- 
ern Bakery, Cle Elum, has closed its 
doors for the duration because of lack 
of help. 
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WISCONSIN 


The Home Bakery, Stoughton, has re- 
opened for business. The bakery, owned 
for many years by Hans Romness, is 
owned and operated by his nephew, 
Olav Fosdal. 

Due to the shortage of sugar, Mr. and 
Mrs. H. R. Kaub closed the Chetck 
Bakery, Chetek, for a period of two 
weeks recently. 

WYOMING 

Wolter’s Bakery, Casper, has recent) 
completed the building of a new mod- 
ern plant at First and Ash streets. The 
bakery, of which Herman A. Wolter is 
proprietor, has been operating in Casper 
for the last 11 years. 
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NUTRITION FOUNDATION 
MAKES RESEARCH GRANTS 


New York, N. Y.—A total of $3°(,- 
040 for research in nutrition, has been 
granted by the Nutrition Foundation, 
Inc., during the two years it has been 
in operation, George A. Sloan, president 
of the foundation announced at the s 
ond annual meeting Nov. 12. Studies in 
many fields of nutrition and seeking ‘o 
improve living conditions through diet: ry 
advances have been the objects of thuse 
grants and 41 universities medical ¢«n- 
ters and other research institutions 
throughout the United States and (in- 
ada have been the recipients. 





New grants amounting to $29,900 «nd 
13 renewals of earlier grants amounting 
to $36,000, were announced as approved 
by the board of trustees. These include 
such studies as the nutrient values of 
soybeans; growth, reproduction and !ac- 
tation in rats on highly purified dicts; 
micro-biological analysis of amino acids; 
nutrition in relation to relapses in 
rheumatic fever and other important 
phases of diet and nutrition. 

The Nutrition Foundation, supported 
by the food industry as a contribution 
to the well-being of the American jub- 
lic, has in its first two years received 
$1,278,000 to carry on its work, Mr. 
1 
toward the war effort includes a sidy 
of foods which will protect against shock 
and injury in battle, a study of diets 
for soldiers which will maintain the 


Sloan said. Some of its work directe 


highest mental and physical perform- 
ance, diets for efficiency at high lti- 
tudes and the best methods of resusci- 
tating men subject to starvation for 
long periods. 

The speakers at the luncheon incli:led 
Dr. Frank A. Boudreau, chairman {00d 
and nutrition board, National Rese: rch 
Council, Dr. William C. Rose, Uni er- 
sity of Illinois, talking on the human 
protein requirement, and Dr. C. A. 
Elvehjem, University of Wisconsin, ‘}- 
ing of the importance of animals in 
diet experiments. 

Among the firms which have he! ed 
make the foundation possible are Stind- 
ard Brands, Inc., Pillsbury Flour Jills 
Co., Swift & Co., P. Duff & Sons, Corn 
Products Refining Co., Quaker Oats ‘0. 
National Dairy Products Co. and § fe- 
way Stores, Inc. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





SECRETARY OF BEST FOODS, EN‘ 

New York, N. Y.—A. S. Yohalem has 
been elected secretary of Best Foods, 
Inc., succeeding J. E. Mount. He has 
been a member of the company’s ‘egal 
staff for the last five years. 
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FTC REPORTS ON BREAD COSTS 


* 


* 


The Federal Trade Commission on Nov. 11 submitted to 
Congress a report of the costs of producing and distributing 
bread, as well as several other important food products, the 
results of an inquiry planned to obtain needed information 


for war agencies and providing data for their use. 


No specific 


recommendations are made in the report, but many inter- 
esting facts are brought out in the section relating to the bread 
costs, both as to changes that occurred in 1942 under the 
impact of war conditions and as to relative costs of different 


types of operation. 
* 


N its 1942 bread inquiry, made at 

the request of the Director of the 

Office of Economic Stabilization for 
the information of that office, the Office 
of Price Administration, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and any other in- 
terested government agencies, informa- 
tion was obtained from groups of repre- 
sentative wholesale, house-to-house and 
chain store bakeries selected by the 
Office of Price Data 
obtained covered production and dis- 
tribution costs for two operating pe- 
of 1942 and total investments, 
earnings and rates of return for the 
years 1936 to 1941, inclusive, for whole- 
sale and house-to-house bakers. Operat- 
ing results for the two 1942 operating 
periods converted to an annual basis 
serve to indicate the level of profits 
and rates of return prevailing in 1942. 
It was impossible to obtain investments 
and rates of return for chain store 
bakeries because the investments and 
profits of such concerns are intermin- 
gled with those of the retail chain store 
operations of which they are a part. 
the data so obtained it is 
possible to show the production and dis- 
tribution costs per 100 lbs of bread and 
rolls sold and per dollar of sales in 
each of two 1942 operating periods for 
groups of wholesale bakers, house-to- 
house bakers and chain store bakers. 
Table 6 presents costs per 100 lbs of 
bread sold in comparative form for two 
operating periods ending respectively in 
March and September, 1942. The oper- 
ating periods vary in length for differ- 
ent companies, but generally were either 
4, 5 or 13 weeks in length. 


Administration. 


riods 


From 


For the bakeries covered for the pe- 
riod ending in March, 1942, the table 
shows that the cost of selling and deliv- 
ering 100 lbs of bread was $1.66 for 
Wholesale bakers, and only 76c for chain 
store bakers, while for the house-to-house 
bakers the cost was $3.17. In Septem- 
ber, 1942, after the Office of Defense 
Transportation order was in_ effect, 
wholesale bakers’ cost of delivering 100 
lbs of bread was $1.61, house-to-house 
bakers $8, while chain store bakers had 
increased from 76c to 8lc. Details of 
total selling and delivery expense shown 
in the table indicate that all of the re- 
duction for wholesale and house-to-house 
bakers, and also the bulk of the increase 
from chain store bakers, was in delivery 
Vehicle expense. Steps taken during 
July and August, 1942, to comply with 
the orders of the Office of Defense 
Transportation undoubtedly contributed 
importantly , to the changes in delivery 
Vehicle expense for all three groups. 


SALES INCREASED 


An important fact to be noted is 
that total sales in September were great- 


* 


er than in March for all groups, both in 
terms of dollars and in total pounds of 
bread sold. For wholesale bakers the 
increase in dollar sales was due to in- 
creases in both quantity sold and prices. 


For house-to-house bakers the average 


price realized decreased somewhat as 
between the two periods so that the rel- 
atively small increase in dollar sales 
was entirely due to increase in quantity 
sold. For the chain store bakers, the 
average price received was lc cwt less 
in the second period and the increase 
in dollar sales was due to increase in the 
quantity sold. 

Notwithstanding some increase in 
quantity sold, total cost to produce and 
wrap showed some increase for every 
group. Total selling and delivery ex- 
pense decreased 5c cwt for wholesale 
bakers, 17c for house-to-house bakers, 
and increased 5c for chain store bak- 
eries. 

Because they combine the functions 
of both wholesaler and retailer, house- 
to-house bakers show the highest aver- 


age realization per 100 lbs, the realiza- 
tion shown being the average retail price 
of bread and rolls sold and delivered to 
the consumer’s door. The retail deliv- 
ery service performed by house-to-house 
bakers also causes them to show the 
highest compensation for routemen and 
supervisors and the highest vehicle ex- 
pense. In other respects their expenses 
generally did not differ greatly from 
those of wholesale bakers who sell only 
to retail stores. To cover the retailing 
function the average price per pound of 
bread and rolls sold by house-to-house 
bakers was more than Ic higher than 
that of the wholesale bakers and about 
2.2c higher than that of the chain store 
bakers in both periods. 

Chain store bakeries occupy a peculiar 
position in that they serve at wholesale 





TABLE 6, COST 


PER HUNDREDWEIGHT 


TO PRODUCE 


AND SELL BREAD AND ROLLS FOR BAKERIES GROUPED BY TYPE 


OF BUSINESS DONE IN MARCH AND SEPTEMBER, 1942 


ac Maarceh, 1942—___—__ 
28 

















September, 1942 


-————_— 
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377 whole- house-to-house 18 chain 377 whole- 28 house-to- chain store 

Item— sale bakeries bakeries store bakeries sale bakeries house bakeries bakeries 

PVCU eTeT TTL eT TT Te eT ee Feeehscecus $25,863,899 $2,340,290 $2,310,154 $29,959,286 $2,432,858 $2,337,662 

po PP ere er eer een TTR TET Tee 365,924,100 27,527,600 36,850,600 417,503,200 28,923,300 37,331,900 
Average sales realization per 100 Ibs .........00e000: $7.07 $8.50 $6.27 $7.18 $8.41 $6.26 
Cost to produce and wrap—Materials ..........00+0:5 2.85 2.89 3.01 2.92 2.94 3.10 
Direct production labor ......ssecccccesccccscess -74 .74 -51 -81 -77 -58 
Indirect labor and overhead ........-ccesceseeee -63 72 -64 .59 -68 64 
WORE DRTRTIOED 6c ccc cecteeceecvvendsereseees 44 -36 -43 -43 .36 .43 
Total cost to produce and wrap ............. 4.66 4.7 4.59 4.75 4.75 4.75 
Grom PEORE OM BRINE cccccees secrcrrvesevecvessnecve 2.41 3.79 1.68 2.43 3.66 1.51 

Selling and delivery expense— 

Routemen and supervisors .........cccccecseveee .85 1.89 -01 85 1.89 -01 
Delivery vehicle expense ........ccecseeeceevecee 34 -77 -55 -28 -66 -58 
CURSE GHUINE GHUGEED co cicecs tee cccsenteccesernves .47 51 .20 48 45 22 
Total selling and delivery expense ........... 1.66 3.17 76 1.61 3.00 81 
Administrative and general expense ..........0e000ee -38 .39 40 .37 -36 -41 
Total selling, administrative and general expense.... 2.04 3.56 1.16 1.98 3.36 1,22 
eT ee STOR CT eT err erreeLT TTT Ler Ter eT 23 52 45 .30 .29 



































TABLE 7. COST PER DOLLAR OF NET SALES TO PRODUCE AND SELL BREAD AND ROLLS FOR BAKERIES GROUPED BY 
TYPE OF BUSINESS DONE IN MARCH AND SEPTEMBER, 1942 
—_— —March, 1942— --- wm—————— September, 1942—— = 
2 18 
377 whole- house-to-house 18 chain 877 whole- 28 house-to- chain store 
Item— sale bakeries bakeries store bakeries sale bakeries house bakeries bakeries 
WOR) MOC GRIGD 2 cvs css crdaracwvcrseccesecievseccscsses $25,863,899 $2,340,290 $2,310,154 $29,959,286 $2,432,858 $2,337,662 
Cents per dollar of net sales 
Cost to produce and wrap—Materials ............0006. 40.36 33.97 47.95 40.75 35.00 49.45 
ae Sr nc ooo 54-5 54.00.05 9.8:0:09'81:006 8 10.42 8.70 8.27 11.25 9.18 9.31 
Endirect labor ANG OVETMORE ...ceccccscccccesser 8.85 8.53 10.14 8.15 8.02 10.13 
poe ae rrr ree ee eer 6.27 4.20 6.92 6.05 4.27 6.91 
Total cost to produce and wrap.......... 65.90 55.40 73.28 66.20 56.47 75.80 
Grogs Prot THOM PAlOG. oc ecccisccsvecevesseeres eae 34.10 44.60 26.72 33.80 43.53 24.20 
Selling and delivery expense— 
Routemen and supervisors’ compensation.......... 33.23 22.2 .13 11.85 22.40 15 
EOUEATORY GHG CORIGIS. GRPOREO occ ccc sca evecesccne 4.79 9.06 8.70 3.84 7.86 9.28 
Cotter SOllitng GMPOMES 2c. ccs sscccscccccccccceeves 6.66 6.04 3.12 6.72 5.40 3.59 
Total selling and delivery expense............ 23.56 37.33 11.95 22.41 35.66 13.02 
Administrative and general expense .......eeeeeeeeees 5.34 4.61 6.42 5.18 4.30 6.56 
Total selling, administrative and general expense.. 28.90 41.94 18.37 27.59 39.96 19.58 
Bet MrORt wer GORGE OC MIRE sioc ccs cecedevesevececes 5.20 2.66 8.35 6.21 3.57 4.62 
TABLE 8 COST PER HUNDREDWEIGHT TO PRODUCE AND SELL BREAD AND ROLLS FOR 377 WHOLESALE BAKERIES 
GROUPED BY TERRITORIAL AREAS—MARCH, 1942, AND SEPTEMBER, 1942 
Cost to produce and wrap -———— -Selling expenses —— 
3 © 
= 3s ¢ d 
g > = e a g 
o. to ze a ro 13) 
»? = ~ os ° to 5 
n 2 = ak n S 
n 7) = =n & @ Ran 7 = bP! 
| 3 e 2% 253 32 $ 3 = 
z “s E . gue fs 5 a a 
$ 3 = = aa 2 Euan 36 6 a a5 
& S 3 ° 3 2 o5x of @ 2 32 
New England—33 plants— a ° 5 oa] O* & q*"~ ois Z & & 
BEGPGM, TDAR ccccsccscvccecvece $2.85 $1.79 $4.64 $ $ .36 $1.70 $ .36 $6.70 $ .10 $6.80 24,893,639 
September, 1949 .cnccccccsvses 2.91 1.75 4.66 -36 1.58 32 6.56 -29 6.85 27,366,450 
Middle Atlantic—8s0 plants— 
BEOPGM, BOER ccsvcccsccvvessone 2.93 2.02 4.95 1.01 41 52 1.94 44 7.33 26 7.59 82,677,270 
September, 1948 ...ccceccccvee 3.02 2.04 5.06 98 33 53 1.84 44 7.34 34 7.68 92.522,194 
East North Central—74 plants— 
March, 1948 .cccccccccsccccece 2.93 1.89 4.82 7 .38 1.56 55 6.73 .39 7.12 75.129,294 
September, 1942 .....cccscecee 3.02 1.93 4.95 86 25 -39 1.50 35 6.80 -43 7.23 84.650,575 
West North Central—48 plants— 
PEORGM, BOER scccccccccavedeces 2.65 1.84 4.49 76 32 .49 1.57 35 6.41 -33 6.74 44.830,959 
September, 1942 ....ccccsccsee 2.68 1.80 4.48 75 27 52 1.54 32 6.34 -51 6.85 63,506,150 
South Atlantic—60 plants— 
BEATEN, 2948 sccvvsvscvsvescses 2.86 1.67 4.53 -87 34 1.74 .34 6.61 54 7.15 654,778,568 
Maetemaber, TEES 2. vcicvecsessee 2.95 1.64 4.59 92 30 53 1.75 34 6.68 -59 7.27 63,120,720 
East South Central—17 plants 
Ps BEE  h 660 6 0e:6e ee Peeeeie 2.90 1.60 4.50 .66 40 54 1.60 40 6.50 -28 6.78 12,140,091 
September, 1942 ..cccsccccevscs 2.92 1.69 4.61 66 31 53 1.50 37 6.48 -41 6.89 13,725,375 
West South Central—31 plants 
EE. Bios i Wgn o4e 50-o5 048 2.82 1.52 4.34 58 32 40 1.30 38 6.02 -64 6.66 25,142,737 
BOOCNIRNEE, 2OES « scccavcesevcss 2.88 1.54 4.42 59 24 43 1.26 42 6.10 -79 6.89 28.128,225 
Mountain—10 plants— 
MERTON, BOGE ceesveccecccceouss 2.59 1.70 4.29 50 23 58 .31 41 6.01 .33 6.34 5,925,032 
ES er ere 2.57 1.69 4.26 53 18 72 1.43 .36 6.05 51 6.56 8,238,289 
Pacific—24 plants— 
POMPOM, BEER cecccccccesecesece 2.80 1.64 4.44 .80 37 §1 1.58 .38 6.40 .36 6.76 40,406,499 
September, 1942 ....ccsccccses 2.91 1.76 4.67 .80 .23 49 1.52 37 6.56 .30 6.86 46,245,220 
Total—United States—377 plants— 
ROU BOGE. cc sccvesrecavvaccs 2.85 1.81 4.66 -85 34 47 1.66 .38 6.70 37 7.07 365,924,089 
September, 1942 .......e+.0005 2.92 1.83 4.75 85 .28 48 1.61 37 6.73 45 7.18 417,503,198 
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Today when time is so vital the three St. 
Regis Packaging Systems are doing their 
bit by shaving priceless manhours from 
the time once required to package an in- 
finite variety of products. Because each of 
these systems sets new records on the job 
for which it was specifically designed, 
St. Regis has no favorite system. Follow- 
ing an on-the-spot survey of your packag- 
ing operation, we recommend the system 
best suited to your product — and your pro- 
duction needs. 

The many industries changing over to 
Multiwall Paper Bags welcome the added 
protection given their products — and the 
savings in manpower and money effected 
by St. Regis Packaging Systems. These 


St. Regis Bags are built of 3 to 6 inde- 
pendent walls of specification kraft 
paper fabricated in tube form, one 
within the other, so each bears its share 
of the load. Chemical and physical 
properties of product determine num- 
ber and weight of kraft and special 
sheets. 


————IN CANADA 


BATES VALVE BAG CO., LTD. 
Montreal, Quebec 
Vancouver, B. C. 














Baltimore, Md. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Franklin, Va. ; 
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EACH A RECORD BREAKER 


BUT ONE HAS THE WINNING SPEED 


AND EFFICIENCY FOR YOU! 


savings can be yours, too, if your product 
is baggable in rugged, custom-built Multi- 
walls, and is packed in 25 to 100 Ib. units. 


VALVE PACK — Maximum Production and 
Minimum Labor are outstanding features of 
the St. Regis Valve Pack System. Your 
product is preweighed by St. Regis Auto- 
matic Packing Machines (Belt, Screw or 
Impeller type) and rapidly propelled into 


- valve type, self closing Multiwall Paper 


Bags. Gravity Type Packers are available 
for free-flowing products. 


SEWN PACK — Rapid, Uniformly Sift- 
proof Closures are assured open mouth 
bag users with the St. Regis Sewn Pack 
System. Automatic sewing machines ap- 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Nazareth, Fa, 


New Orleans, La 
San Francisco, Calif. 


ply a bound-over tape and filter cord, and 
quickly sew through all plies of the bag. 
Powdered products cannot work their way 
through this extra strong closure. 


TIED PACK — Greater Economy on Moder- 
ate Production is achieved with the St. 
Regis Wire Tied Pack System. A hand 
twisting tool constitutes the entire equip- 
ment for effecting the securely tied closure 
around the neck of the bag. 

Our experience in solving the packaging 
problems of varying industries may be of 
great practical help to you. A St. Regis 
Packing Engineer will be happy to specify 
the type of bag required for your product— 
and recommend the packaging system best 
suited to your production needs. 


MULTIPLY PROTECTION ¢ MULTIPLY SALEABILITY 


ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


TAGGART CORPORATION © THE VALVE BAG COMPANY 


NEW YORK: 230 Park Avenue 


CHICAGO: 230 No. Michigan Avenue 


Dallas, Tex. 


Denver, Colo. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Toledo, Ohio 
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only their own affiliated grocery chains. out of each dollar of sales, while for Defense Transportation had required small quantities to individual consum- 
Their products were transferred to these house-to-house bakers it was 37.33c, and wholesale and house-to-house bakers to ers, while chain stores, on ‘the other 
stores at prices yielding a smaller for chain store bakers only 11.95c, for reduce their delivery mileage by 25%. hand, have the least expensive delivery 


average sales realization per 100 lbs of March, 1942. In September, total sell- This resulted in the elimination of un- system. 

bread, but also yielding a profit on their ing and delivery expenses were some-_ profitable or relatively unprofitable When thus reduced to cents per dol- 
baking operation. Their principal sav- what lower for wholesale bakers and __ routes. lar of sales, costs per 100 lbs which were 
ings were in direct production labor, house-to-house bakers, but higher for It is obvious that the house-to-house quite similar (see Table 6) represented 


compensation of routemen and super- chain store bakers. Between March, bakers have a more expensive method of quite diss‘milar proportions of the sales 
visors, and other selling expense. Ve- 1942, and September, 1942, the Office of distribution as their sales are made in dollar for the different groups. These 





hicle expense reported by the chain store 


bakeries, however, was more nearly TABLE 9. COSTS AND PROFITS PER DOLLAR OF NET SALES FOR 377 WHOLESALE BAKERIES GROUPED BY TERRITORIAL 


























comparable with that of the retail opera- AREAS—MARCH, 1942, AND SEPTEMBER, 1942 
tions of house-to-house bakers than with Cost to produce and wrap ==—— Selling expenses 
t 
that of the wholesale operations of 2 
7 ¢ n 
wholesale bakers. 2 E 2 = 
In general, the showing is that the x 3 2 ‘i si 
° * n L 2 nn — 4 
chain store bakers transferred their = S BE 2% S 3 ® 
P P : Mi owe wa & 3 
products to their affiliated stores at 2 5 7 tae 32 a a = 
ices considerably low = = Ss sik 3% 3 % = 
prices considerably lower than those a ~ = E $se go 2 ks & 
charged by wholesale bakers selling to MM MEE. cocky ediicdasekeex 41.97 26.30 24.91 5.30 98.48 1.52 100.00 $1.694,076 
. : es : September, 1942 ............-- 42.55 25.50 23.03 1.69 95.77 $23 100.00 1,875,025 
independent grocers. The chain store’ middie Atlantic—s0 plants— 
aaiaal ee cies es SS eee rr 38.67 26.52 65.19 13.28 5.41 6.83 25.52 5.84 96.55 3.45 100.00 6,273,055 
bakery’s total cost to produce and wrap Gepteomber, 1968 .6..0ss0se ees 39.33 26.52 65.85 12.81 1.2 6.90 23.99 5.76 95.60 4.40 100.00 7,107,654 
hread and rolls did not differ greatly East North Central—74 plants— 
; ‘ NEE POE oo ods 55 ces cAeeee as 41.20 26.46 67.66 12.28 1.28 5.42 21.98 4.86 94.50 5.50 100.00 5,347,766 
from that of either wholesale bakers September, 1942 ............+. 41.73 26.74 68.47 11.93 3.37 5.37 20.67 1.89 94.03 5.97 100.00 6,122,105 
, : ‘ : . 2 = West North Central—48 plants- 
or house-to-house bakers in the first pe EE doa hau gw. webs sna% 9 39.28 66.55 11.26 1.7 7.34 23.34 5.17 95.06 4.9 100.00 3,023,218 
riod. In the second period all three MOMCSIINEE. SDAS oicccssesicces 39.10 65.47 10.97 3.90 7.57 22.44 4.69 92.60 7.40 100,00 3,665,687 
P South Atlantic—60 plants— 
types of bakeries showed the same cost BNE SOB 4 ois pkascacaces 39.99 23.36 35 12.14 1.81 7.36 24.31 4.76 92.42 7.58 100.00 3,920,748 
oa a ? “es oe a) ee eee 40.53 22.62 63.15 12.64 4.05 7.34 24.03 4.66 91.84 8.16 100.00 4,591,536 
to produce and sell. Due to the captive = past south Central—-17 ninnte— 
nature of their market through affiliated NOME hha wiesiga oleae cease 42.72 23.71 66.43 9.80 5.91 7.96 23.67 5.85 95.95 4.05 100.00 828,157 
s : September, 1942 .............. 42.41 24.51 66.92 9.62 1.49 7.69 21.80 5.38 94.10 5.90 100.00 945,951 
stores, however, chain store bakeries West South Central—31 plants 
abl lis . ith le . BE 644460 600 p40 we OS 42.27 65.19 8.76 1.79 5.96 19.51 5.68 90.38 9.62 100.00 1,674,296 
were able to dispense with a large part September, 1942 ..........060. 41.78 64.09 8.60 3.47 6.25 18.32 6.13 88.54 11.46 100.00 1,937,354 
f lling xpens tha wholesa Mountain—10 plants— 
P the se ling baa . hat a le 7 OE eee ee 40.84 26.7% 67.62 7.88 3.58 9,25 20.71 94.84 5.16 100.00 375,686 
and house-to-house bakers incur. The September, 1049 .........0.00% 39.18 65.01 8.02 2.68 11.00 1.70 92.23 7.77 100.00 540,563 
: Pa eas : ‘ : ] Pacific—24 plants— 
sivings in distribution cost were such OSS SS) PP ree creer 41.38 65.60 11.79 1.09 7.52 23.40 5.61 94.61 5.39 100.00 2,731,897 
as to enable the baking operations of 7 September, 1942 beets n eens 42.38 68.04 11.63 3.40 7.21 22.24 5.39 95.67 41.33 100.00 3,173,411 
3 anne? Total—United States—377 plants— 
the chain stores to show a profit in both GUO BONE op cck sic asewe uns’ 410.36 25.54 65.90 12.11 1.79 6.66 3.5 5.34 94.80 5.20 100.00 25,863,899 
September, 1968 .ccccciccveses 40.75 25.45 66,20 11.85 3.84 6.72 22.41 5.18 93.79 6,21 100.00 29,959,286 


periods notwithstanding the lower prices 
at which products were transferred to 
their affiliated retail stores. 





TABLE 10. COST PER HUNDREDWEIGHT TO PRODUCE AND SELL BREAD AND ROLLS FOR 28 HOUSE-TO-HOUSE BAKERS 
; GROUPED BY TERRITORIAL AREAS—MARCH, 1942, AND SEPTEMBER, 1942 
In handling bread at retail, the chain 


. bate Cost to produce and wrap -— Selling expenses 
store units had a competitive advantage 








we 4 
in cost of bread over independent stores a J F > 
served by wholesale bakers amounting ne Ly " g r g 
j ~ 63 A x 4 S 2S 
to .8c per pound of bread and rolls in r 4 2% = x Se . ra : 

. ‘ . - > & nH ov = » be 
the first period and .92c per pound in 7 Ee _& vs E a =2 
the second period, If independent P= 8 ee s $& ~ $§ ss 

‘. ‘ " . ’ : ~4 no > @ s ea & £ o¢ 
stores, chain stores and house-to-house New. England—Five plants 4 ~ e a 4 5 a” 
OS ere a $2.54 .04 $ S$. 72 $3.66 $9.94 $ .05 $9.99 3,900,697 
bakers all sold bread at the same aver- September, 1942 ...........05 2.61 .97 65 3.50 9.95 93 10.18 3,576,832 
maids tail i 1 (f insté ‘ Middle Atlantic—Nine plants— 
age retall price per pounc ( or instance, OE OS A a 2.76 1.62 4.38 1.90 66 250 3.06 .28 7.72 -58 8.30 12,337,650 
8.5¢ lb as shown by house-to-house bak- September, 1942 ......+sseeee. 2.83 1.67 41.50 1.98 62 49 3.09 .24 7.83 42 8.25 13,309,133 
= ° East North Central—Seven plants— 
ers for the March, 1942, period) the ER, IN hock vk ces aw ens 2.75 1.89 4.64 1.82 .96 66 3.44 29 8.37 *.85 7.52 3,956,767 
: P September, 1942 ......cccceces 2.80 1.78 4.58 1.58 -62 49 2.69 .29 7.56 *.22 7.3 3,964,796 
independent stores would be operating West North Central—Three plants- ee — Sees 
ona s yj Ae I a TS a |. Sa ener ar ee 2.5 1.72 4.30 1.66 1.08 43 3.17 54 8.01 09 8.10 3,040,809 
: sips margin of 1.43¢ Ib = weed Ee eee eee 2.42 1.57 3.99 1.49 .89 35 2.72 42 7.14 .38 7.52 3,539,934 
pared with 2.238c lb for the chain store south Atlantic—Two plants— 
= P : ° es , March, 1942 ...ccvesecsaes 3.02 1.99 5.01 2.34 1.06 05 3.45 .93 9.39 26 9.65 779,584 
retail unit. Herein lies the ability of September, 1942 ........... 3.69 2.20 5.89 2.44 ‘91 ‘04 3.39 '85 «10.13 +50 9.63 775473 
chain 0 S i East South Central—One plant 
stores to undersell independent MENS UNE: Sircdy cnigtawan abies 3.10 1.64 4.74 1.60 47 44 2.51 50 7.75 56 31 1,192,806 
grocers on bread and rolls. No data are MOMtOMIhOF, SIG occ cciacecves 3.18 1.70 4.88 1.7% 35 44 2.50 is 7.86 68 8.54 1,313,635 
* ° P ° Pacific—One plant— 
available to indicate the extent to which ag” 3.53 1.70 2.00 45 3 2.76 52 8.5 7 8.98 2,319,251 
the j Io rs ‘ ; *han- September, 1942 .......esc00s. 3.68 1.66 2.2 36 21 2.80 61 8.75 50 9.25 2,443,469 
he chain store’s advantage in merchan Tetal—tinited Gtatea~-64 plante- 
dising margin may have been either ab- oS 8 Eee eee 2 89 1.82 1.89 77 51 3.17 .39 8.27 .23 8.50 27,527,564 
hi September, 1942 ........s+eeee- 2.94 1.81 1.89 66 45 3.00 .36 8.11 .30 8.41 28,923,266 
sorbed by chain store expenses and *Loss. , 


profits or passed on to consumers in 





lower retail prices. In addition to the paRLE 11. COSTS AND PROFITS PER DOLLAR OF SALES FOR 28 HOUSE-TO-HOUSE BAKERIES GROUPED BY TERRITORIAL 























advantage in retail margin the chain AREAS—MARCH, 1942, AND SEPTEMBER, 1942 

store organization, as a whole, may Cost to produce and wrap = ———-————Selling expenses— 

. n 

possess an additional advantage in the , a = 

, . z P As) i 2 

form of profit realized from the bakery = 2 = bs 3 

operation as distinguished from the re- 2 2 #& 2 ba 2 
aT n L > Ga nn = p 4 

tailing of bread. 3 e 2 23% 8% 5 @ g 

~ ~ -~ v - a) a a of 

e @ = ~ rm Sok aa - * = 

COSTS PER DOLLAR OF SALES = re = = s aan eH 3 % < 

: New England—Five plants 2 ° eH x i] . See Be” Zz Zz o 
When reduced to the basis of cents March, 1942 ........... 32.17 25. ‘ 57.61 : 36.69 99.48 52 100.00 $389,580 
; Gentember, 14S ..ccccscsccces 88.68 25.6 58.23 34.38 97.71 2.29 100.00 364,054 

per dollar of net sales, the data per Middle Atlantic—Nine plants ste 

. F P oa 7 . : DE: GER 542500 ROE ee 6% 08 28 19.59 52.81 22.88 7.92 6.03 36.83 3.37 93.01 6.99 100.00 1,024,139 

~ lbs of bread and rolls sold shown in September, 1942 ...........0+% 20.27 54.50 23.97 7.55 5.90 37.42 292 94.84 5.16 100.00 11098,525 

Table 6 yield the results shown in East North Central—Seven plants— 

T ble 7 , BERPGM, TEER ccccncecevcacceses 36.52 25.17 61.69 24.19 12.80 8.73 45.72 3.91 111.32 *11.32 100.00 297,460 
ible 7%. Sembee, BOE .cvccsessvcece 38.11 24.27 62.38 21.55 53 6.63 36.71 3.96 103.05 *3.05 100.00 291,062 
,Y . s . West North Central—Three plants— 

Three items of selling and delivery WiRNOM BOGE. 536 64edo05s505ceee 31.79 21.28 53.07 20.42 13.39 5.35 39.16 6.62 98.85 1.15 100.00 246,460 

expense, namely, routemen’s and super- ” PR gyre le Esnaceacaness 32.12 20.93 53.05 19.85 11.84 1.70 36.39 5.53 94.97 5.03 100.00 266,331 

: ~ So y. F: c ) s 

Visor’s compensation, delivery and ve- ere 31.30 20.59 51.89 24.29 10.98 55 9.60 97.31 2.69 100.00 75,268 

hic] - Mn September, 1942 ............-. 38.29 22.91 61.20 25.30 9.49 42 8.76 105.17 *5.17 100.00 74,672 

lcle expense, and other selling expense, ast South Central—One plant- 

are distribut} : : MME MUED 55 5.0504 an Sicicnae ss 37.29 19.7 19.23 5.70 5.25 30.18 6.02 93.20 6.80 100.00 99,174 

are distribution expenses, and the only September, 1942 ........... ‘) 37127 ~~ -19.86 20.01 4.14 5.10 5.62 92.00 8.00 100.00 112,242 

item of expénse which is not distributed Pacific—One_plant— 

ore f eh Mae eer eee 39.29 19.01 58.30 22.31 5.04 3.44 30.79 5.76 94.85 5.15 100.00 208,209 

S between production and distribution September, 1942 ............-% 39.79 17.96 57.7 24.10 3.88 2.31 30.29 6.58 94.62 5.38 100.00 225,972 
is th tnt i Total—United States—28 plants— 

hat for administrative and general Mey > apie eis Mester haeiiton 33.97 21.43 55.40 22,23 9.06 6.04 37.33 4.61 97.34 2.66 100.00 2,340,290 
expense. For wholesale bakers the total OOO, SEED 6 %.5.0cecdiccucues 35.00 21.47 56.47 22.40 7.86 5.40 35.66 4.30 96.43 3.57 100.00 2,432,858 





Selling and delivery expense was 23.66c *Loss. 
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differences result from differences in the TABLE 12. LOSS FROM DISPOSITION OF STALE RETURNS PER 100 POUNDS OF STALES MADE AND 100 POUNDS oF 


: : : oy, JCE " c cs G JPE E , SINESS DONE IN MARC ND SE a} » 
average selling prices for the different BREAD PRODUCED FOR BAKERIES GROUPED BY TYPE OF BUSINESS DO CH AND SEPTEMBER, 1942 




















‘ cn March, 1942 period September, 1942 period—— - 
groups. House-to-house bakery prices 28 18 
are tat Smee cnveri atail celli 377 whole- house-to-house 18 chain 377 whole- 28 house-to- chain sto 
are retail a Soe retail selling Item— sale bakeries bakeries Store bakeries sale bakeries house bakeries bakeries 
and delivery expenses which, on a per Pounds of bread and rolls produced..........-...+++: 365,924,100 27,527,600 36,850,600 417,503,200 28,923,300 37,331,900 
Mog ‘ Pounds of bread and rolls returned as stales.......... 21,352,000 1,373,300 984,500 20,910,600 1,425,100 784,500 
pound basis, are more than twice the Percentage of stale returns ......c.sesegecccscccccens 5.84% 4.99% 2.67% 5.01% 4.93% 2.10% 
si ‘ aliverv , - Cost to produce and wrap per 100 IbS............00045 $4.66 $4.71 $4.59 $4.75 $4.75 $4.75 
selling and delivery costs of wholesale [0st fo pre per 100 Ibs of stales returned............. $2.94 $4.09 $1.66 $2.27 $3.50 $1.20 
bakers and about four times those in- ——_—_—_—- a 
. . ‘ ‘ Loss per 100 Ibs of stales made..........eeeeeeeceeeee $1.72 $ .62 $2.93 $2.48 $1.25 $3.55 
curred by chain store bakeries in turning Loss from stales per 100 Ibs of production............ $ .10 $ .03 $ .08 $ .12 $ .06 $ .07 
bread over to their affiliated stores. Net profit on sales per 106 lbs of production........... $ .37 $ .23 $ .52 $ .45 $ .30 $ .29 





Thus the differences in the number of 


cents per dollar of sales absorbed by penses which absorbed about four tenths profits in the September period than in but that, except for retail chain store | 

































a items a are a piagh of their dollar of sales, as compared the March period. bakers, 1942 expenses, when spread over ( 
different price levels covered in the ; , - . 
: P “ . with about one fifth for chain store EXPENSE CHANGES increased volumes of sales, were less 
base prices and to differences in costs per dollar of sales than during the 
for different functions performed by bakers and somewhat more Gm ons The distribution expenses per dollar years immediately preceding the war, as 
the bakers comprising the groups. fourth for wholesale bakers in both of net sales shown in Table 7 reflect the shown by the following tabulation. 
For wholesale bakers, total cost to periods. effects of operating under wartime rath- 
produce and wrap absorbed about two Chain store bakers showed the largest ¢* than normal operating conditions. CENTS PER DOLLAR OF NET SALES ' 
ae ; ae -e . Se eis : FOR 
thirds of each dollar of sales as com- average net profit per dollar of sales Data from an earlier inquiry made by ' 
pared with nearly three fourths for ; . ; : the commission at the request of the © : 
‘ . (8.35c) in the March period, but whole- . ae eae : ‘ Sm i 
chain store bakers and somewhat more nim, 5 Office of Price Administration covering es = 
than half for house-to-house bakers. **!¢ b#kers showed the largest profit per =. much smaller number of companies 2 23 3% & . , 
Due to their heavy selling and delivery sales dollar (6.21c) in the September  jndicate that from 1936 to 1941 distri- ge . S af = J 
expense, house-to-house bakers showed period. Both wholesale bakers and bution expenses per dollar of sales were Perio 52-88 «© $5 . t 
total selling, delivery and general ex- house-to-house bakers showed larger increasing for all types of bakeries, - 2s £ « a i 
: 1936.. . 24.87 28.86 88.32 9.46 21.59 | 
1937. . 24.51, 29.62 36.71 10.89 21.82 , 
1938 . 26.08 31.90 36.94 11.68 21.45 P 
1939.. . 27.29 32.23 38.26 12.15 27.58 
N 1940.. . 26.84 32.80 37.54 12.41 27.27 1 
ORS cose 26.86 33.14 37.51 12.18 27 
March, 1942 23.56 .... 37.33 11.95 * t 
ow MORE THAN EVER © ec: 
R068. 5.0 06:44 ics SHES 18.08 ; I 
RETAIL GROCER’S MARGIN t 
b 
Good Flour Means j Bread in the hands of the retailer is 
a fast moving item normally handled on 
Good Bread gross merchandising margins ranging . 
from 1.5¢ to 2c per loaf on popular size . 
With twisting and cross-panning household loaves usually weighing | lb : 
. . 2: 3 ef aili é o Ile 
banned, quality of flour is to 1.25 lbs each, ret ailing at 10c to Ile h 
. “ " per loaf. A margin of 1.5¢ on an Ile . 
important in producing bread ie 
ith ‘ ae loaf represents a gross profit of nearly 
wit smoother, finer inside ap- 14% of the selling price. Similarly, a : 
pearance. Stock’s MIKOTA margin of 1.5¢ on a 10c loaf represents f 
Spring Wheat Flours will give a gross profit of 15% on_ sales, 7 
you the extra strength and and a margin of 2c on an IIc loaf rep- 7 
good fermentation toler- : resents a gross profit of nearly 18.2% on . 
sales. The accounts of retailers do not | 
a et today’s ; ~A 
a yes need vas e+ yield expenses of retailing bread as dis- . 
pro uction conditions. “<n tinguished from the expenses of handling h 
you will get the full-bodied other products, hence it is impossible to . 
wheaten flavor and prolonged compute percentages of expense in han- a 
freshness in your loaves that dling bread for comparison with re- ‘ 
only spring wheat imparts. tailers’ percentage margins on lread ai 
sales. The success of wholesale bakers “ 
Our mixed car assortment of in inducing grocers to handle bread on 
flours is complete. We mill a these margins, however, would seem to ee 
splendid flour for every bakery indicate that they must be adequate to ‘ 
requirement. Details on request. ot 
St 
ork ae) OPERA Tyg pe 
ve ( > pe 
_g (a ee 7 ; te 
‘ 9 4 : é <A Ks IATL P 
~ eel S lat 
s D ; 
P in 
For 81 years F. W. Stock & Sons have milled flours ra € DRY seh Lag ay = 
: , . N 
for America’s leading bakers. Today in one of the ROLLER PROCESS ; 
newest milling plants in the country — completely & in a rs 
A : . : hai 
modern and efficient—Stock flours are produced in 2 ts 
all types and grades for particular baking needs. HILLSDALE, MICH. DAIRYLEA as 
: bal 
NEW YORK : BOSTON I a P neal Se 
- af ee Cc e 
Founded in 1862 F nspecte rote she 
DRIED SKIM MILK anc 
2 : 
A Quality Product sim 
Three Ultra-Modern Mills for ‘ 
im One Produce Spring and Quality Bakers be 
Hard Wheat Flours— Michigan . in 
Cake Flours — Whole Wheat DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE tion 
Flours, Cracked Wheat and the 0-0 Ass NI Atl 
Famous Daisy Donut Flours— CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, Int. 
- 11 W. 42nd St., New York City sing 
Automatic Donut Machines. _— at 
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yield a profit. An important factor 
making it possible for grocers to han- 
dle bread on a narrow net profit per 
dollar of sales is to be noted in the fact 
that the retailer who properly manages 
his buying may turn the small capital 
required to stock bread as often as once 
per day or once in one and a fraction 
days. Thus a very small profit on sales 
becomes a substantial profit on invest- 
ment when multiplied by the number 
of times the investment is turned over 


in a year. 
COSTS BY GEOGRAPHIC AREAS 


The average costs to produce and dis- 
tribute bread so far discussed are for the 
sample of bakeries studied for the coun- 
try as a whole. To test whether bakeries 
in different parts of the country operate 
under different conditions as to costs to 
produce and distribute bread and rolls, 
the results for the 377 wholesale bakers 
and 28 house-to-house bakers were tabu- 
lated by 
standard area classifications of New Eng- 
land, Middle Atlantic, East North Cen- 
tral, West North Central, South Atlantic, 
East South Central, West South Cen- 
tral, Mountain, and Pacific States used 
by the Bureau of the Census. 


territorial areas, using the 


Table 8 shows the cost per hundred- 
weight to produce and distribute bread 
and rolls in different geographic regions 
as reported by 377 wholesale bakers for 
two operating periods ending, respective- 
ly, in March and September, 1942. 

The table indicates that the average 
cost to produce and wrap 100 Ibs of 
bread and rolls varied in March, 1942, 
from a low of $4.29 cwt for 10 plants 
in the Mountain States to a high of $4.95 
for 80 plants in the Middle Atlantic 
States. In September, the range was 
from $4.26 to $5.06 cwt between the 
same two groups of bakeries. More than 
half of the lower cost to produce and 
wrap reported by Mountain States Bak- 
eries in both periods was due to lower 
material cost and the balance of the 
difference was due mainly to lower labor 
costs. 

Middle Atlantic States bakeries like- 
wise showed higher selling expenses per 
cwt in both periods than bakeries in any 
other territorial division. | Mountain 
States bakeries showed low selling ex- 
penses (but not the lowest) in each of the 
periods. Middle Atlantic States plants 
teported combined routemen’s expense 
and vehicle expense nearly twice as 
large as that of the Mountain States 
plants in both periods, but the other sell- 
ing expenses of the latter were larger 
than those of the former. 

As the result of these differences in 
costs, the Middle Atlantic States bakeries 
had total costs and experses amounting 
to $7.33 ewt (7.33¢ Ib) in the first period 
a8 compared with $6.01 cwt (6.0Ic Ib) for 
bakeries in the Mountain states. For the 
September operating period both groups 
showed slightly higher total costs of $7.34 
and $6.05 ewt, respectively. 

The table presents data for numerous 
similar comparisons between the differ- 
ent territorial regions. 

The Mountain States plants, as might 
be exrected from the nature of the terri- 
tory served, had much smaller produc- 
tions per plant than those in the Middle 
Atlantic States. With lower costs, how- 
ever, they were able to sell their product 
at prices over $1 cwt (over Ic Ib) less 
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than those of the Middle Atlantic States 
and still make profits greater per pound 
of bread sold than the large eastern 
plants. 


COSTS PER SALES DOLLAR 


When reduced to the basis of cents per 
dollar of sales, the data reported by the 
377 wholesale bakers yield the results 
by territorial regions shown in Table 9. 

The average net profit of 5.2c per 
dollar of sales for the 377 wholesale 
bakeries during the March operating pe- 
riod included averages for groups in 
different geographic areas ranging from 


1.52c per sales dollar for 33 New Eng- 
land plants to 9.62c per dollar for 31 
West South Central States plants. The 
somewhat larger average of 6.2lc per 
sales dollar for all companies in the Sep- 
tember operating period included re- 
gional averages ranging from a low of 
4.23c per dollar, to a high of 11.46c, 
again shown respectively by the New 
England and the West South Central 
States groups. 

Although there are variations in differ- 
ent items of cost both of production and 
distribution in the different areas, there 
is striking similarity for most items in 
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each of the regions. Cost to produce 
and wrap absorbed 63@68% of each dol- 
lar of sales in different regions. Selling 
expenses took from 18.3c to 25.5c in dif- 
ferent regions, the highest proportions 
being shown by bakeries operating in 
the densely populated, highly industrial- 
ized New England and Middle Atlantic 
States, and the lowest by bakeries in 
the West South Central, Mountain and 
East North Central areas. Routmen’s 
and supervisors’ compensation was no- 
ticeably lower in the latter areas. 

Table 10 shows the costs per cwt of 
bread and rolls reported by 28 house-to- 
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Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y. 
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LUCKY FLOURS 


Available 


AS YOU WANT THEM 


Our own fully equipped mill laboratory and rigid 
inspection assures exactly the type of flours 
you need. 


WHEN YOU WANT THEM 


Over 300,000 bushels storage capacity assures 
shipment of the type flour you need, whenever 
you want it. 


Spring Patents 


Clears 


Cake Flours 


Serving the Baker Since 1907 


FEDERAL MILL, 


In Straight or Mixed Cars 


Whole Wheat 


Cracker Flours 


Rye Flours 
Full Fat Soybean Flour 


LOCKPORT, >: we 


Kansas Patents 
High Gluten 
Pastry Flours 


INC. 
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Established 1877 





As fine a bakery flour 


as you can buy in the 
nation s greatest wheat 


growing and flour milling 


Which means as 


state. 
fine a bakery flour’ as 
you can buy anywhere 


in the country. 


Except for 


“VELVET” 


A Superlative Quality 
Bakers’ Short Patent 


The 
WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 











house bakeries grouped by geographical 
areas as was done in the case of whole- 
sale bakeries. Here the number of plants 
included in some of the regions is so small 
that the average results shown are 
strongly influenced by the showings of 
individual plants. 

Due to the fact that house-to-house 
bakers are retailers both their selling 
prices and their expenses are larger than 
Their costs 
to produce and wrap sometimes were 


those of wholesale bakers. 


higher and sometimes lower than those 
of the wholesale bakers in the same area, 
as shown in Table 8. 

It is interesting to note that whereas 
no geographic group of wholesale bakers 
on the average, showed a loss, the group 
of seven house-to-house bakers in the 
East North Central area showed a loss 
in both periods, and two South Atlantic 
States plants showed a loss in the Sep- 
The loss of $.50 ewt of 


the latter groups was due to an 88c in- 


tember period. 


crease in the cost to produce and wrap, 
67c of which was represented by in- 
crease in cost of materials. The com- 
panies reduced their other expenses some- 
what but their price remained practical- 
ly unchanged. 

The seven East North Central plants 
which reported a loss in both periods 
showed their largest loss in the March 
period. With but little change in vol- 
ume they reduced their cost to produce 
and wrap slightly and their selling ex- 
penses quite sharply with the result that, 
although their average price cwt was 
lower in the second period, they were able 
to reduce their loss from $.85 ewt in the 
March period to $.22 in the September 
period, 

It is also interesting to note that the 
highest profits shown, ranging upward 
from $.42 to $.68 cwt, were not reported 
by groups of bakeries charging the high- 
est prices for bread. Five New England 
plants with selling prices approximating 
10¢c lb reported much lower profits than 
nine Middle Atlantic States plants which 
sold at prices approximating 8.25c Ib in 
both periods, 

Individual plants in the East South 
Central and Pacific States also reported 
selling yielding higher 
profits per pound of bread sold. Explana- 
tion of the ability of bakers in other re- 
gions to show larger profits per unit sold 
is to be found in both lower costs to pro- 
duce and wrap and lower selling expenses 
shown in the table. 


lower prices 


Table 11 below shows the proportions 
of the average sales dollar of 28 house-to- 
house bakers that were absorbed by prin- 
cipal items of cost to produce and sell 
bread and rolls in the different geogra- 
phic areas. The basic data and the com- 
pany groupings are the same as those 
analyzed on a cost per hundredweight 
basis in Table 10. 

Costs to produce and wrap absorbed 
from about 52c¢ to 62c of the retail sales 
collars of companies operating in differ- 
ent areas. Selling expenses per dollar of 
sales also varied widely from a minimum 
of about 30c for individual plants in the 
East South Central and the Pacific 
States areas to a maximum of 45.72¢c for 
a group of seven plants in the East 
North Central States. The latter group 
reduced its selling expense per dollar of 
sales quite sharply in the second period, 
but still showed a loss of over 3c per 
dollar of sales in the September period. 
In these and other respects, the show- 
ings on a dollar of sales basis naturally 
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epavid H pakels 


qrum 
specie 


Made from a carefully selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats— 
DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 


STRONG— 
UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Milled for Perfection 
—Not Price! 


rested 
ato ry -— 
‘LaF pakin’ 


Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
SINCE 1884 











Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER Mi.uinc Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 
























— 
/ y/" The Hallmark \ 
GAO of Quality ) 


PERCY KENT BAG C. oF 





DOBRY’S BEST 


BEST OF THE WEST 


DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 








‘““RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








. . . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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WORRIED ABOUT GETTING 
SOFT WHEAT CAKE FLOUR? 
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STOP! we Have it! 


RICAN BEAUTY 


(HIGH RATIO) 


CAKE FLOUR 


Are you worried about having to change your formulas—worried 
about whether you can continue to get soft wheat cake flour? If 
you are—stop! Fortunately we have a sufficient supply of soft wheat 
to meet your cake flour requirements! 
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No need to change your formulas; no need to worry when new 
employees not familiar with your formulas and practices come 
into your bakery. 


American Beauty, Royal Patent and Table Queen Cake Flours 
are available in car lots, less than carload shipments or in cars 
containing other flours. 


Millers of American Sales Offices at: 
Beauty Bread Flour 944 Martin Building - - - - Birmingham, Ala. 617 Lafayette Building - - - Philadelphia, Po. 
512 Statler Office Building - - - Boston, Mass. 1328 Gulf Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Childs Street Buffalo, N. Y. 2215 Scott Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 
309 W. Jackson Bivd. Chicago, Ill. Midland Bank Building - - Minneapolis, Minn, 
New York, N. Y. 24 South Fryay Dallas, Texas 

145 West Broadway Alton, lilinois 





RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 
STANARD-TILTON DIVISION 
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“SUPER FLOUR” 


Here is a really “big’ flour 














With a generous wholesome 
quality 


That gives the baker confi- © 
dence in its performance 


A flour that will stand as 
much punishment as 


A good baker ever has the 
heart to give good, honest 
flour. 


You will share our pride in 
it as soon as you see it. 


WILLIS NORTON COMPANY 


Quality CMillers Since 1879 


WICHITA, KANSAS 1,500 Bbls. Daily 








J. J. PaADDEN, President S. M. Sivertson, Secretary 


“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


ALSO SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. s* 220. 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 











BUY and SELL through WANT ADS ‘the Nozitiwestern Miller 








are similar to those shown on a unit of 
weight basis in Table 10. 


DISPOSITION OF STALES 


All types of commercial bakers find it 
impossible to gauge production exactly 
to fit day-to-day fluctuations of consumer 
demand. Therefore, no branch of the 
industry finds it possible entirely to avoid 
the making of some bread that becomes 
impaired as to salability by the normal 
process of staling even though it may 
still possess all the food value it had 
when fresh from the oven. 

The retail baker selling only over his 
own counter is best able to fit his pro- 
duction to consumer demand, The chain 
store baker is in a somewhat similar po- 
sition in fitting production to the needs 
of affiliated retail outlets. The house-to- 
house baker finds it necessary for route- 
ment to carry some excess over the day’s 
sales if the last customers on routes 
are to be served. Wholesale bakers not 
only face a similar problem in fitting pro- 
duction to fluctuating consumer demand 
but also it has long been their practice 
te take back from retailers’ racks bread 
remaining unsold after a specified period 
of time and to credit the full wholesale 
price of bread and rolls taken back 
against the cost of fresh bread placed 
on his rack. Under this system of sell- 
ing, the retailer pays only for bread and 
rolls sold regardless of the number of 
loaves left by the This 
method of sale is commonly known as 
consignment selling. 


routeman. 


Wholesale bakers covered in the Com- 
mission’s 1942 survey sold slightly more 
than half of their stales for use as hu- 
man food and chain store bakers some- 
what less than half. House-to-house bak- 
ers, with their direct contacts wtih con- 
sumers through routemen and day-old 
stores, sold between 85% and 90% of 
their stales for human food. 

All types of bakeries covered in the 
Commission’s survey sold their stales, 
on the average, for considerably less 
than the cost to produce and wrap 
them as shown by Table 12. 

Competitive consignment selling in 
which wholesale bakers overstock the 
shelves of retailers day after day and 
take back unsold bread as it becomes 
stale adds greatly to the quantities of 
bread to be disposed of as stales. Data 
reported by 377 wholesale bakers for 
March, 1942, indicated that ratios of 
stales returned to total bread and rolls 
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produced ranged from a fraction of 1% 
to over 33% for different companies. A 
total of 27 wholesale bakers, or over 7% 
of those covered in the survey, took back 
as stales 10% or more of the bread 
they sent out. In September, the num- 
ber taking back 10% or more was re- 
duced to 11 bakeries. one of which re- 
ported taking back 32%. 

Among 28 house-to-house bakers re 
porting for the same two operating pe- 
riods, three reported stale returns in ex- 
cess of 10% of their production in March 
and only one in September. The ratios 
of stale returns to gross sales for indi- 
vidual house-to-house bakers varied 
from 1.2% to 11.66% in March and from 
1.2% to 10.03% in September. 

Chain store bakeries generally had 
smaller ratios of stales to total bread 
produced than either wholesale or house 
to-house bakers. The average percent 
ages of returns for the three groups of 
companies in each of the two operating 
periods were as follows: 

-—Operating period 
March, 1942 Sept., 19 

Bakeries— % 

377 wholesale 


5.8 
28 house-to-house ... 9 
18 chain store 2.6 


- oN 


{ 
} 


ace 


Bread and rolls taken back as stales 
represent a distinct salvage problem ‘o 
prevent total loss of both their produc 
tion and handling costs. Much of that 
which is not moldy or otherwise so con- 
taminated as to make it unfit for food, is 
sold for use as human or animal food 
Stale bread for human consumption nor- 
mally is sold through so-called “day old” 
bread stores at about half of its retail 
price as fresh bread. Bakeries may con- 
duct their own “day old” stores, or may 
sell stale bread to independent operators 
of “day old” stores or to wholesalers 
who supply such stores or find other 
outlets for stale bread. The balance of 
edible stales may be given away. Any 
not sold or given away and bread too de- 
teriorated for use as either human or ani- 
mal food is destroyed. Sales for animal 
food yield the lowest prices, usually one 
cent or less per pound. 

Chain store bakeries, with the lowest 
percentages of stale returns, showed the 
lowest recovery through the sale of stales 
and the largest loss per 100 lbs of stales 
returned. The poor showing of chain 
store bakeries undoubtedly reflects the 
practice of their affiliated stores of selling 
as much bread as possible as fresh and 
the return only of bread positively stale 

(Continued on Page 66.) 





BREAD COSTS IN 1940 


In its report to Congress in November, 1943, the Federal Trade Commission gave (ata 
showing cost and selling expense of 82 bread and bakery products manufacturers with 


aggregate sales of $329,841,093 in 1940. 
figures, per dollar of sales: 


Cost of goods sold— 
See WORN 6.5.4.66.65.005.0000406000048 
Production labor cost (other payroll in costs) 


Depreciation, obsolescence, etc.—plant facilities ... 


The following table shows the details of those «ost 


Cents per dollar of * rr 
1 > 96 


2.12 





Corporate taxes charged to cost of GOOdS ..........cceccccecccccteces 0.91 
Social security and pension fund payments charged to cost of goods 0.55 
ee Se I rk oc cod wane h wGN Se RM Deed bode bbe? b REEEOR 6 5040S E 480 EO OO 1.55 
Other plant costs and operating expenses not specified ............. cece ee eee evens 4.19 
Research and development expenses included in cost of goods*...........ceeeeeeeeee 9.00 


Cost of finished goods resold 


Total cost of goods sold 


Gross margin On GRIOS ...iccccccccccccces 
Other operating revenue or loss 


Total gross margin 





2.51 


Selling, general and administrative expenses— 


Selling expenses 
Advertising 
Administrative and general office 


Corporate taxes charged to selling and administrative expenses 24 


Social security and pension fund payments charged to selling and administrative 


expenses 


Research and development expenses included in selling and administrative expenses. v1 


Total selling, general and administrative expenses 1.13 


Net profit before provisions for uncollectible accounts. ..... 2.2... 560 ec cece cece eens 
Deduct provision for uncollectible accounts 


Net profit from manufacturing and trading .. 


*Less than 0.005%. 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 
same high standard, dependable flours 
that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century 
and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an acci- 
dent but the result of painstaking care in 
wheat selection and careful milling. 


wv 


You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 


4 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS fits’ 























TEA TABLE 
OVENSPRING 
BIG VALUE 


Bakers who buy these flours 
again and again do so because 
of their performance and the 
quality of their baked prod- 
ucts rather than on our mere 
selling promises, — w hich 


never are over-stated. 


The WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 








Anse Aa , cart BS 
nest Hard Wheats 
Duluth Universal Pride of Duluth 

Duluth Reliable Apex—Extra Fancy Clear 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 








For the baker who cares 

CHEROKEE | 2s" "sre 

» +e. exceptional flours 
made only from 


selected hard 
spring wheat 


CAPITAL FLour MILLS, me. 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS MILLS: ST. PAUL 





ROBINSON 
MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 














WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye 


We are exclusive rye millers and the larg- 
est producers of rye flour in the state. 


WHITE HEATHER....BLUE RIBBON....RYE MEAL 


GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
‘*Wisconsin'Makes‘the’*Best’*Rye’*Flour’’ 
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A large percentage of our production of “Polar 
Bear Flour’ goes to Bakers who have preferred it 
for many years,—who buy it from experienced 
choice rather than on experimental price. So long 
as we hold these customers favor, we know we 
are entitled to ask other bakers’ consideration. 


For Satisfactory and Economical Baking 


Founded by [ony 
Andrew J. Hunt 7 iH be \ 7“ one 
1899 residen 





























The NEW Be IT ING COMPANY 


ARKANSAS CITY. KANSAS 
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You Can Count on Us to Take Care of the Flour 
Needs of Every Bakery Customer for the Dura- 
tion—Perhaps Even to Do Our Share in 

| Supplying a Few Other Bakers 


sail ace ON cathe aie eS ANN Ga) ce ET NS 


; The nation’s need—armed forces and lend-lease—of 

course comes first. 

; But here is a fair statement of the SHELLABARGER 
position. 


There is more wheat around us and out in this great 
southwestern field than anywhere else in the world. 





Most of it is directly available to us. On top of that we 
constantly carry in our own 3,500,000-bu storage 
enough wheat to supply our own mills for a whole year. 


Out here in Kansas neither power nor labor problems 
nor transportation give us any great concern. 


So we continue to be 


At the Baker’s Service 
The Shellabarger Set-Up 





1. WHEAT SELECTION 


A. Thirty country elevators as- 
suring use of country-run 





wheat. 

B. Favorable transit position of If you do not see your way clear 
Salina, permitting us to nt cons : o cba liad 
draw wheat from the en- to baking SHELLABARGER'’S” 


tire Southwest. straight. ; i fj | ‘ 
aignt, ory usin < > < 
2. UNIFORMITY ‘ g ir) g a fixed imount of it 
A. Pre-testing wheat for bak- in every dough just as performance 
ing characteristics. ° 
insurance, 


B. 3,500,000 bushels storage. 


3. MILLING 
A. Efficiency of 6,500 sacks 
daily capacity. 
B. Versatility of three units. 
C. Thoroughly modern equip- 
ment, maintained up to the 
minute. 


i 4. BAKING RESULTS 
} A. Bakery. Service Department, 
i in charge of actual bakery 


i engineer. 


B. Completely modern analyt- 
ical and baking laboratory. 
C. Technical knowledge of what 


is required to give the best 
results. 


. ; Millers Since 1776 
A. To mill flour to standards of 
uniform baking character- 


ma SALINA * KANSAS 


B. Quality based on maximum 
production results at a fair 
price. 
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WINGOLD 
RYE FLOURS 


With their ROSEN RYE 

FLAVOR have won the 

favor of Bakers Interested 

in producing a loaf of Rye 

Bread Excellent in Quality 
and Flavor. 


e 
After All! There Is No Substitute for Quality. 


Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 











For Over Fifty Years... 
KING’S GOLD 








KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 


... Made in Minnesota 


H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 








(Continued from Page 62.) 
or damaged which must be disposed of 
largely as animal food or destroyed. 

That bakery losses from disposal of 
stales are substantial is indicated by the 
fact that when spread over total produc- 
tion, losses from stales were appreciable, 
as compared with net profits made. For 
numerous individual companies, losses 
from stales were greater than the aver- 
age shown in the table and, in some in- 
stances, caused what otherwise would 
have been a profitable business to show a 
loss in one or both of the periods covered 
in the study. 

It is also to be noted that although 
all three groups showed decreases in the 
percentages returned as stales in the 
second period, all showed losses from 
stales which were larger in the second 
period, Bakers explained lessened re- 
covery from the sale of stales as being 
due to the fact, that, as employment and 
purchasing power increased, it became 
increasingly difficult to dispose of stales 
for human food. Consequently, more 
were sold at low prices for animal food 
or destroyed. 

The wholesale baking trade, in which 
stale returns are heaviest, generally 
agrees that competitive consignment sell- 
ing and overstocking of dealers is the 
principal cause of excessive stale re- 
turns which increase distribution ex- 
penses, decrease profits and are a posi- 
tive source of waste to the extent that 
undamaged and uncontaminated stales 
are produced in quantities greater than 
can be disposed of for human food. The 
trade, however, has never been able to 
eliminate or even effectively control com- 
petitive consignment selling. For this 
reason, a government order was neces- 
sary to eliminate it as a wartime economy 
measure. 

The strongest proponents of its reten- 
tion were companies which found com- 
petitive consignment selling and over- 
stocking of dealers useful in breaking 
into new markets or in increasing sales 
in markets already occupied. These com- 
panies used consignment selling as a 
means of inducing retailers to stock their 
bread and as a means of advertising ap- 
peal to consumers through mass display. 
In support of consignment selling, nu- 
merous large bakers and some smaller 
ones took the position that the elimina- 
tion of stale returns would injure the 
business of small bakers and benefit the 
business of large companies because it 
would shift the responsibility of ab- 
sorbing unavoidable stale losses. to gro- 
cers who would stock and sell the widely 
advertised brands of big companies to 
the exclusion of unadvertised or less 
widely advertised local brands. 

Opposition to consignment selling was 
expressed by many local wholesale bakers 
who stated that the larger baking com- 
panies, not being dependent for their ex- 
istence on a profit in any one market, 
were in a stronger position to use con- 
signment selling and the taking back of 
excessive stales than the local baker who 
must succeed or fail on his operations in 
a single market. They claimed that con- 
signment selling and the taking back of 
excessive stales has been one of the prin- 
cipal competitive methods by which the 
large companies have been able to force 
local bakers out of business because of 
their inability to absorb losses forced 
upon them by competitive consignment 
selling. 

After two months of operation under 
the government order prohibiting con- 
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Marsh & McLennan 


INCORPORATED 


Chicago New York 
Minneapolis 


+ 
Transportation 
Insurance on Flour 


Against All Risks 


Correspondents in American 
and Foreign Ports 








igleheart Brothers, Inc. 
Evansville, Indiana 
MILLS STRATEGICALLY 
LOCATED IN THE 
CENTRAL WEST 
AND ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


+ 
Cracker, Pastry, Cake, 


Doughnut, Cone, Cookie 
And All Other Special Flours 











Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 














LABORATORY SERVICE 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
and Control Laboratory for the 


Flour, Feedand Grain Industries. 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc. 
Corby Bldg. St. Joseph, Mo. 





Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Servic« 











A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 





Daily Capacity 2,000 bbis J 











New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 








WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GER 


We will be glad to get your quotations 


The Cream of Wheat Corporati 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA 
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signment selling it appears that retailers 
are careful to order only what they can 
sell from any baker and local bakers are 
not complaining. Bread racks are not 
overstocked with heavy carry-overs from 
today as before. Some late 
may at times not find the particular 
prand they wish, but usually there is 
some brand to be had. 
the situation editorially, the “American 


customers 


In summarizing 


Baker,” after stating that the stopping 
of consignment selling of baked goods 
is apparently solving the stale problem, 
concludes as follows: 

“Baked goods were practically the only 
perishable commodity that grocers could 
overstock without fear of personal loss, 
and, consequently, they paid very little 
attention to this part of their business. 
It has taken a war to prove to the whole- 
salers the fallacy of consignment selling, 
and it is hoped they will never return 
to it.” 

(For further FTC 
stales problem see page 43.) 

In most trade 
competition in the baking industry, al- 


comment on the 


areas there is keen 
though there is reason to believe that here 
and there wholesale bread prices have 
been established and maintained by col- 
lective agreement among the bakers. Per- 
haps the keenest competition is to be 
found between the wholesale bakers and 
the grocery chains, who bake their own 
The chain store’s retail price 
to the consumer may be no more than 
the wholesale baker’s price to the re- 
tail grocer, but more often falls some- 
where between that price and the retail 
price of the independent grocer, who nor- 


product. 


mally adds about 2c per loaf to the price 
Ordinarily, 
wholesale baker’s bread 
sold through the independent grocer costs 
the consumer from Ic to 2c a loaf more 


paid to the wholesale baker. 
therefore, the 


than chain grocery bread. 

It will be seen that the chain grocer 
is a very important factor in competition 
in the bread industry. Too few reports 
from chain stores were received to war- 
rant their inclusion in this report. These 
reports included only the costs to bake 
and wrap and the total costs would be 
difficult of ascertainment, at least in so 
far as delivery and selling costs and gen- 
eral and overhead costs are concerned, 


since bread is handled as one of the 
very many items sold at each chain 
store. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Dr. R. C. Hockett Will 
Direct Research of 


Sugar Foundation 

New York, N. Y. 
program of research 
and nutritional 
Joseph F. 
Sugar 





Initiating a broad 
into the chemicai 
properties of 
Abbott, 
Research Foundation, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Dr. Robert 
C. Hockett, associate professor of or- 
ganic chemistry at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, as 
director of the foundation. 

In announcing this development, Mr. 
Abbott, who is also president of the 
American Sugar Refining Co., said “this 
appointment constitutes the first step 
mn a 


sugar, 
president of the 


scientific 


new and extensive scientific 
gram to extend knowledge of the role 
of sugar and other carbohydrates in the 
human body and also of the chemical 
transformations to which sugars can be 
Subjected. It is anticipated that such 
chemical studies, both fundamental and 


pro- 
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applied, will eventually unfold wholly 
new industrial uses of sugar and its 
derivatives. Dr. Hockett who has been 
widely known for his special work on 
the chemistry of sugars has been grant- 
ed a five-year leave of absence from 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology to carry on his new work with 
the foundation, which is a nonprofit or- 
ganization with offices in New York 
City.” 

Mr. Abbott pointed out that the aims 
of the was formed 
last June, include the sponsoring of re- 


search and scientific studies at univer- 


foundation, which 


sities and other research institutions on 
uses or potential uses of sugar, and the 
information 
uncovered by the research on sugar in its 


dissemination of accurate 


several roles. The foundation is sup- 
ported by cane sugar refiners and beet 
sugar processors, as well as raw sugar 
producers of Hawa‘i, Louisiana and 
Puerto Rico. 

“Research which will demonstrate the 
proper balance between carbohydrates 
diet 
will do much to aid the public in utiliz- 


and other food elements in the 
ing intelligently low cost energy foods, 


such as sugar,’ Mr. Abbott said. “In 
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the current period of world-wide food 
shortages, which will continue long after 
the cessation of hostilities, it is obvious 
that populations will have to be fed diets 
containing a high proportion of sugars 


and other carbohydrates since these 
types of foods supply the maximum 
amount of energy per acre of land 


required for their production and at a 
minimum cost.” 

Following his graduation from Ohio 
State University, Dr. Hockett 
there as graduate assistant in analyti- 
cal chemistry. As a fellow of the Na- 
tional Research Council, he went to the 


served 





GAVE OUTSTANDING FLAVOR 


and GREATER FOOD VALUE TO 




















Hubbard Flour. 
spring-wheat loaf. 








HUBBARD FLOURS are milled from the choicest grades of 


this finer wheat. 


Up in our Northwestern hard spring wheat belt, the 
soil and the climate, virile and tough, grow bread wheats 
that are tops in bread-making quality. Flours made from 
these wheats have a superior flavor—the full nut-like 
flavor of the wheat berry. 


Hubbard Flours made from selected grades of this 
wheat have a superior flavor—the full, delicious, rich, 
wheaty flavor. 


Bread made from Hubbard Flours has the qualities 
that bring profits—qualities that make customers enthu- 
siastic— qualities that bring repeat business and new trade. 


If you want to see sales spurt—build a loaf with Mother 
Feature it as the Northwestern hard 
Watch people go for it. 


For bakers who want their flours to come to their 
plants already enriched, we offer for shipment 
at once any HUBBARD FLOURS—ENRICHED. 











EASTERN BRANCH: 


ubbar 


410 ELEVENTH STREET, AMBRIDGE, PA. 


Milling Co. 


MANKATO, MINK. 
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‘““AMERICAN EAGLE” in Peace or War... 


Keeps what it has won—the respect of Amer- 
ica's bakers for its adherence to its ideals, its 


"The ADMIRAL” reliability, its steadfastness, its simple truth- | 


fulness in quality. 


he H-D Lee FlourMills 


CAPACITY 5,000 SACKS H 
Salina ~~ Kansas | ! 


Also for Economy 
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Milled at the Capital of the 
Nation’s Greatest Wheat 
Growing and Flour 
Milling State. 


BREAD... 


First in War — First in Peace 





First, too, in human need. Today bread is equally 
essential in war and as the keystone of the arch of 
defense and civilian morale. But it must be good 
bread, as good as we bakers and millers can produce, 
as good as our munitions of war, worthy of our men 


at the front, a credit to the country they serve. 


Page’s Bakery Flours Are Doing Their Part 


The THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


SALTON P. PALL, VieePoashdess TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 








Every baker 
who bakes it 


will tell you 


what a fine baking 


job it does for him 


And we will show you 
how economical it is. 


* * 


The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 


WICHITA : : : 


1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


KANSAS 

















Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 





* MEPHERSON, 


Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


b 
é: 


WALL=ROGALSKY A MILLING co. 





Th 
aoe 
wt 
sae 
Pas 
~ St eas! 











CONTINENTAL GRAIN co MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
* DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 

TERMINAL ELEVATORS - Werk — aie 

Chi Yew Yor! Nashville Peo 

 fo Chicago Enid Galveston 

+9 a z Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 

Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 

Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 

Toledo Columbus Cedar Rapids Winnipeg 








National Institute of Health, United 
States Public Health Service, where he 
worked with Dr. C. S. Hudson. Dr. 
Hockett later became associate tech- 
nologist of the Institute of Health and 
served in that position for several years. 

In 1935, Dr. Hockett went to the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
to lecture on the chemistry of carbo- 
hydrates and to establish a_ research 
He has published 
40 research papers—nearly all relating 


program in that field. 


to the chemistry of sugars—in the Jour- 
nal of the American Chemical Society 
and other publications. He has served 
as visiting professor at the University 
of North Carolina and the University 
of Illinois and has also delivered popu- 
lar lectures on chemistry before many 
adult education groups. 

Dr. Hockett is a member of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society, the American 
Association for the 
Science, American Academy of Arts 
and Science, the American Association 
of University Professors and the New 
York Academy of Science. He is vice 
chairman of the Division of Sugar 
Chemistry and Technology of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society, and a member 
of the editorial board of the Committee 
for Inter-American Scientific Publica- 
tion, an agency which assists in publi- 
Latin 
States 


cation of papers by American 


scientists in United scientific 


journals. 
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MAXIMUM APPLE PRICES FOR 
PROCESSORS SET UP BY OPA 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—Maximum prices 
which processors of products containing 
for this fruit were 
the Office of 


apples may pay 
announced recently by 
Price Administration. 
These prices show a top of $3.10 ewt 
for Class A, U. S. No. 1 Cannery 
Grade, 214,-inch size, and for C Grades 
as established under Washington and 
Oregon state grades. 
S. No. 1 
exempted 


Grades of apples above U. 
Cannery, 21-inch size, are 
from price control in sales to processors, 
but in no case can the processor list his 
apple cost as more than $3.10 ecwt in 
determining his maximum price under 
the formula regulations governing maxi- 
mums for processed foods. 

low price listed in the schedule is 
$1 ewt for both Class A and Class B 
apples which grade less than U, S. No. 
2 Cannery Grade (Ciders). 

The maximum prices established for 
apples in sales to processors are some- 
what below going prices for this com- 
modity, but, to meet congressional re- 
quirements on return to the farmer, are 
above 1942 prices. 
be reflected in the processor’s maximum 


This increase will 


selling price and will be passed on to the 
The amount of the 
increase at the retail level will vary with 
the processed commodity involved and 
the size of the package of that com- 
modity. 

This action was taken through Amend- 
ment No. 3 to Maximum Price Regu- 
lation No. 425, effective Nov. 22. 


ultimate consumer. 
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HOW MUCH MALT? 
Question—When soaking raisins for 
raisin bread in a malt solution, how 
much malt is used with the water? 
Answer.—Various quantities are used 
in making this solution. Usually about 
1 lb malt with each 10 lbs of water. 


Advancement of 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Mill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 


























MAXWELL KULLA 


Manufacturer’s Distributor 


RED LION FLOUR 
ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 


38 PEARL ST. NEW YORK CITY 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 


WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mMilis At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 








THE QUAKER LINE 


Flour — Cornmeal 
Commercial Feeds 


THE QUAKER OATS CO. 


Joseph, Mo. 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kens. 








—— 


PRIDE OF WISCONSIN 
RYE FLOUR 


A Pure White Patent that helps the baker 
make a better loaf. 
WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 
MENOMONITE, WIS. 


——_ 











TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange: 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 





——— 
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Nutrient Supply Adequate 





Only Riboflavin Supply Below Standard 
WEA Says in Analysis of Wartime Food 


F the supply of food available for 
I civilian use were distributed equit- 
ably and prepared without loss of value, 
everyone in the United States could 
have more nutrients than are essential 
for health with the single exception of 
riboflavin, the War Food Administra- 
tion says. A person could have on the 
average every day: 

8,240 calories, but needs only 2,800 
for energy; 

93 grams of proteins, but needs only 
66 to build tissue; 

960 mgs of calcium, but needs only 
900 to keep teeth and bones sound; 

14.7 mgs of iron, but needs only 12 
to make blood; 

6,500 International Units of vitamin 
A, but needs only 4,700 to keep eyes, 
skin and body lining healthy; 

22 mgs of thiamine, but needs only 
1.6 for the nerves and to help the body 
assimilate sugar and starch; 

2.14 mgs of riboflavin, but requires 
23 to aid the cells of the body use 
oxygen carried to them by the blood; 

18.8 mgs of niacin, but needs only 16 
of this nutrient which prevents pel- 
lagri, a disease of the skin and nervous 
system; and 

95 mgs of ascorbic acid, or vitamin C, 
but needs only 70 to help hold body cells 
together. 

These comparisons were made by the 
Civilian Food Requirements branch of 
the Food Distribution Administration of 
WFA\. The branch calculated the nu- 
tritional value of the civilian food sup- 
ply as bought by consumers and before 
being prepared for eating, because the 
loss of nutrients through cooking is 
not exactly known. It then compared 
those figures with the nutrients a person 
should take in each day as recommended 
by the Food and Nutrition Board of the 
National Research Council. 

The tables of values adopted by the 
Food and Nutrition Board and ap- 
proved by more than 50 nutrition author- 
ities represented the amounts of each 
nutrient required daily by a_ person 
of each sex, different ages, and three 
degrees of activity. The Civilian Food 
Requirements Branch computed the to- 
tal daily requirements of all persons in 
any category by multiplying the recom- 
mended amounts by the actual number 
of persons of that class as shown by 
the 1940 census. 

“Each American could have a better 
diet today than he could have had on 
the average from 1935 through 1939, ex- 
cept for a very slight decrease in the 
amount of calories,’ Dr. Russell M. 
Wilder, former chief, Civilian Food Re- 
quirements Branch, said. “Because more 
food is being produced now, he could have 
an even larger helping of some foods than 
he could have had then. These are the 
foods of which the increase in supply 
has been greater than the addition to 
the normal demand for them, as _ rep- 
resented by the needs of the armed 
services, our Allies, and liberated peo- 
ples. 

“It must be remembered that the 
Bureau of Home Economics rated as 
less than fair the diets of 35% of tne 
families whose purchases of food it 


studied in 1935 and 1936. If the daily 
allowances of the National Research 


expected under any economic system and 
was not attained at any time before 
the war.” 

The Civilian Food 
Branch represents civilians in the pres- 
entation of claims for a share of Amer- 
ica’s total food supply. The share this 
year is 75% of the total, and about 
the same as the average annual quan- 


Requirements 
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Springs, Va., as an example of a mini- 
mum diet sufficient for health. 
According to this standard, a person 
should have the following weights of food 
delivered to his kitchen each week: grain 
products (bread, flour, cereals, etc.), 
4.4 Ibs; fluid milk, 4.3 qts; starch-rich 
tubers, roots and 


fruits (potatoes, 


bananas, rice, etc.), 3.5 lbs; dry peas, 


Council had been applied as the yard- 
stick, the proportion of substandard diets 
would have been even greater—probably 
four fifths. Of course, the underlying 
reason for this is that nutrients are not 
distributed to each according to his 
needs. Such distribution is not to be 


of food. Such 


search Council 


tity from 1935 to 1939. 
its responsibility, the agency translates 
nutritional requirements into quantities 
translation of the 
dietary allowances of the National Re- 


United Nations Food Conference at Hot 


To carry out beans and other mature seeds and nuts, 

0.5 lb; leafy green and yellow vegetables 

(cabbage, lettuce, carrots, etc.), 1.5 lbs; 

other vegetables and fruits (oranges, to- 

matoes, etc.), 2.3 lbs; meats, fish and 
» 


poultry, 1.7 lbs; eggs, 4.4 in number; 
sugars, 0.7 lb; and fats, 1 lb. 


presented at the 
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...and drive even harder on the pay-roll savings plan!” 


Make ‘War Bonds the Christmas Order of the Day. 
Urge your workers to make their personal Christmas 
gifts in the form of War Bonds—and practice what you 
preach! Make this a 100% War Bond Christmas—to 
insure future Yuletides of peace and prosperity. 


Make up your own posters to spread the ‘“‘War Bonds 
for Christmas” story across your plant. Tell the story 
again and again on bulletin boards, in your plant maga- 
zine, and on pay envelope stuffers. 


But don’t forget your basic, all-important Pay-Roll 
Savings Plan. How’s it going, these days? Perhaps it 
needs a bit of stoking-up right this very minute, to 
hold its full head of steam against the competitive de- 
mands of the holiday season. 


Well, you’re the man to stoke it! You can’t ex- 
pect it to keep running indefinitely on last summer’s 
enthusiasm. See to it that’ your participation percent- 
ages, and your deduction percentages, both end up the 
year at new levels. 


Every month, now your Pay-Roll Savings ought to 
run well ahead of the preceding month. For so many 
families that formerly depended on the earnings 
of a single worker, now enjoy the combined earn- 
ings of several. Such family incomes are doubled, 
trebled, even multiplied many times. 

Now’s the time to turn as much as possible of these 
increased earnings into War Bonds—War Bonds for 
Christmas .. . and War Bonds the whole year ’round! 


GIVE THE PRESENT WITH A FUTURE—WAR BONDS! 


This space contributed to Victory by The Northwestern Miller 


This advertisement prepared under the auspices of the United States Treasury Department and the War Advertising Council 
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Now the “Piece de Resistance’ of the 
Dinner Table 

And About the Only Substantial Food 

That can be Passed More Than Once — | 
Make It Good With | 


GOOCH'S BEST FLOUR 


QUALITY @¢ UNIFORMITY @¢ #£zSERVICE 


Requires No Blending 


GOOCH MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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WE know what you're up against, try- 
ing to issue uniforms to a bunch of 
rookies! You don’t mind the size 38 
who wears size 9 shoes. But that big 
6 ft. 7 in. bruiser who weighs 340—man, 
oh, man! Or the squirt who wears a 51, 
shoe—they drive a guy to distraction! 





And in the salt business we’ve got to 
“fit” the salt to the job. Butter makers 
don’t want large, slow dissolving crys- 
tals in Butter Salt. We remove the “big 
ones” so completely, you won’t find 
even a trace on a 28-mesh Tylor screen. 
But they don’t want fine dust, either, 
to cause pasting in the churn, Diamond 
Crystal Butter Salt contains only 3% 
of particles small enough to pass 
through a 65-mesh screen! 





Yes, it’s just as exacting for a salt pro- 
ducer to remove over-sized and under- 
sized salt crystals . . . as for the “top 
kick” to take care of his over-sized and 
under-sized rookies. If we know the 
average “top kick,” however, he gets 
results and so do we at Diamond 
Crystal. That’s why you can be sure 
of clean screening whenever you specify 
Diamond Crystal. Take your choice of 
grade or grain—it’s tops by actual tests! 





NEED HELP? HERE IT IS! 


If yow have a salt problem, let our 
Director of Technical Service help! Just 
address him in care of Diamond Crystal 
Salt, Dept. B-2, St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
SALT 


ALBERGER 
PROCESS 








Ban on Feed Wheat 











(Continued from page 17.) 
these plants is tremendous. 
plant 


In one large 
reported to be 
60,000 and 85,000 bus 
daily, between 300 and 500 tons of wheat 
is wasted each day 


in Philadelphia 
using between 


because of non- 
recovery of very valuable feeding ma- 
terial. (See Hearing of Senate Sub- 
Committee on Agriculture, Wednesday, 
May 5, 1943, Part 6, Page 1736.) 


RELIEF NEEDS MAY BE HIGH 


“There are other factors to take into 
account. It may very well be that the 
amounts of flour required for relief 
purposes in Europe will greatly exceed 
the expectations for that purpose in- 
cluded in the table given above. In 
that event, the domestic supply of wheat 
will be still further reduced. 

“All of these factors put together 
point strongly to the necessity of imme- 
diate action by the War Food Adminis- 
tration to conserve a sufficient amount 
of wheat to insure the availability of 
your most common and basic food prod- 
uct for human consumption. The War 
Food Administration should take action 
in this regard before it is too late. 
There is no time to be lost, however, 
and therefore we urgently request imme- 
diate consideration of this important 
subject and appropriate action taken by 
the War Food Administration. 

We therefore recommend— 

A. That CCC be directed to cease the 
sale of wheat for feed except from its 
presently owned stocks (less Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement commitments) 
and such imports as it may physically 
accomplish. 

B. ‘That the sale of wheat for feed 
by commercial converters be restricted 
for use in distress areas and should not 
be permitted in excess of 50,000,000 bus. 

C. That wheat in the alcohol pro- 
gram should be on a nonwastage basis 
and drawn on only as a supplement to 
maximum use of molasses, corn, sorghum, 
rye and other available materials. 

D. Immediate governmental action in 
each of the above is imperative if we 
are to avoid an unnecessary shortage 
of our cereal supply. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Committee on Wheat Conservation 
Millers National Federation. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
FEED SHORTAGE IN OKLAHOMA 
OxtaHoma Criry, Oxia.—Grain sor- 
ghums made very little grain in Okla- 
homa this season with but only 35% of 
the crop yielding grain and the balance 
being cut for silage or bundle feed. A 
feed shortage is one of the major prob- 
There have 
been some feedstuffs shipped in but 
only in scattered localities. There is 
very little winter wheat pasture because 
of the continued moisture deficiency. 


lems on farms and ranches. 
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‘STALLS 


...and Build up Sales.. with 


1g VELVET 


BAKER 
ROYAL STAR 


CAKE 
FLOURS 


SEAL OF PURITY 











“MADE GOOD” SINCE 1855, BY 


She Sfenkel Flour Mills. 


323 E. Atwater St. Detroit 26, Mich. 








These MASTER MADE Imitation Flavorings 


Contribute ‘‘Fine Taste’’ and Success to Many of America’s 
Largest Selling Brands of Sweet Goods . . . . (SINCE 1907) 


Straight Butter (Emulsion Form) “Ferbo-A”........ $5.90 Gal. 

Straight Butter (Oil Form) “Ferbo-B” .............. $5.40 Gal. 

Character Sweet Butter (Emulsion Form) “Milktex” .......... $5.95 Gal. 
oad Butter-Cream (Liquid) “Ferbo-D” ..............0055 $8.10 Gal. 
High-Score Butterscotch (Liquid) ..............-++: $7.60 Gal. 

Trade Mark } Carmel-Nut-Butter (Liquid) ............0seeeeeees $7.50 Gal. 
Rum-Butterscotch (Liquid) ............csececcceees $9.85 Gal. 
O_o ere rr $5.00 Gal 


(Finer tasting than Vanilla Extract) 


Flavor Strength: One Gallon to a Ton of 
Sweet Goods 





FACTORY 
Price Includes Free Delivery to Your Plant 


Any Point in U. S. A. 


Also Sold By Bakery Jobbers 
Throughout the United States. 








$1.00 BUYS 


NEW Easy Payroll Book 
SAVE TIME — PREVENT ERRORS 
A Simplified Recorder of 1-12 Em- 
ployees for 1 year. Shipping charges 
prepaid. Send check or cash. 

VENTOLA SYSTEMS 
188 Mystic Ave., Somerville, Mass. 


EVERYTHING 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers—Rimmers 
Automatic Machinery 


COLBORNE MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 


BAMACO 


FOODS, INC. 150 Bay St. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 


PURE IDAHO POTATO FLOUR 


Food Products Division 


ROGERS BROS. SEED CoO., 
308 W. Washington St., Chicago 


FIRE DAMAGES BAKERY 

WHITEHALL, Wis.—Damage estimated 
to be in excess of $1,000 was suffered by 
the Whitehall (Wis.) Bakery by fire, 
Nov. 25, caused by short circuit in elec- 
tric wiring. 
done to the interior of the shop and to 
Hartwig Iver- 
son is owner of the shop, having pur- 
chased it Sept. 1 from Emil Resig. 
Operations will be resumed early in 
December. 














Most of the damage was 





The Finest and Most Efficient Roll Machine 
THE DUTCHESS 
COMBINATION ROLL DIVIDER 
AND ROUNDER 
Dutchess Tool Company. Inc., Beacon,N.Y. 


Manofacturers of Best Bakery Machinery 
Bince 1886 


BAKERY 
MACHINES 
& OVENS 


its stock of ingredients. 
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Manufacturers of cakes, pies, dough- 
nuts, fruitcake, pastry and sweet yeast- 
raised products must calculate and _ re- 
port to OPA district offices their prices 
on any product before offering it for 
sale, the Office of Price Administration 
ruled recently. 

The ruling came in a_ clarifying 
amendment to Maximum Price Regula 
tion 319. The 


plain that the calculation and reporting 


amendment made _ it 


before sale were necessary whether the 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Text of Sweet Goods Price Order 


product was on the market when the 
regulation became effective or whether 
it came on the market later. 

At the same time provision allow- 
ing manufacturers of these commodities 
to use up packaging materials which 
did not have stamped on them a state- 
ment of retail 
OPA. 


to save manufacturers from having to 


prices was voided by 
This originally had been designed 


throw away stocks of packaging ma- 


terial which were on hand when the 


regulation became effective. A period 
sufficient to have used up these stocks 
now has passed, OPA said. 

Following is the complete text of 
Amendment 7 to MPR 319: 


¥ ¥ 


Amdt. 7 to MPR 319—Certain Bakery 
Products 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 319 is 
amended in the following respects: 
1. Section 1351.1907 is amended to 
read as follows: 
Sec. 1351.1907. 


on wrappers all maximum 


Producers must print 
prices for 
sales to ultimate consumers. Wherever a 











ENRICHED 
WHITE BREAD 


is now playing a significant part in supplying 
the nutritional needs of the American people. 
Equally important it is building a lasting 
foundation for an even greater Baking Indus- 
try in the future. 


We are keeping abreast of every new devel- 
opment in this far reaching program. Make 
National Grain Yeast Corporation your en- 
richment headquarters. 
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producer sells a commodity listed in 
Appendix A hereof in a wrapper or 
other packaging materials after having 
calculated or reported his maximum 
price thereon, and where said commodity 
is intended to be sold by retailers, he 
shall pr:nt on the face of said wrapper 
or packaging material the maximum price 
of the retailer for sales to ultimate con- 
sumers calculated in accordance with Sec, 
1351.1904, or where he sells said com- 
modity directly to the ultimate consum- 
er, his maximum price for sales to ulti- 
mate consumers calculated in accord- 
ance with Sec. 1351.1903. 

2. Section 1351.1910 (a) is amended 
to read as follows: 

(a) Calculation and reporting of max- 
imum prices. No producer subject to 
this regulation shall sell any of the coin- 
modities listed in Appendix A_hercof 
until he has calculated and reported his 
maximum price to the Office of Price 
Adminis:ration. Maximum prices for 
sales to ultimate consumers shall be re- 
ported to the state or district office of 
the Office of Price Administraticn for 
the state or district in which the com- 
modities are produced and maximum 
prices for sales to retailers shall be re- 
ported to the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration in Washington, D. C. No pro- 
ducer may sell any of the commodities 
listed in Appendix A, hereof, at a price 
higher than the price so reported or cal- 
culated, but he may sell at a lower 
price. 

This amendment shall become effec- 

tive Nov. 12, 1943. 
(56 Stat. 23, 765; Pub. Law 151, 7sth 
Cong; E.O. 9250, 7 F,R. 7871; E.O. 9328, 
8 F.R. 4681) 

Issued this 6th day of November, 143. 

CueEster Bow Les, 
Acting Administrator 
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SORGHUM SYRUP EXEMPT 
FROM BASIC PRICE CONTROL 
Wasuinoeton, D. C.—Sorghum syrup, 
delicacy of the sorghum cane country, 
is not, under price control, with the ex- 
ception of the controlled mark-ups of 
wholesalers and retailers, the Office of 

Price Administration says. 
OPA pointed out that sorghum syrup, 
sometimes known as sorghum molasses, 
is recognized as an unprocessed agricul- 
tural commodity, the product of sorghum 
cane. In a few exceptional cases it is 
slightly 


These bigger 


commercially produced by a 
more elaborate method. 
producers must, however, compete with 
the farm producers in selling their )rod- 
uct. It would be impractical to att: mpt 
to control prices with production sv dif- 
fuse, OPA says. 

Sorghum syrup was exempted trom 
the General Maximum Price Regulation 
through Amendment No. 35 to Revised 
Supplementary Regulation No. 1 to the 
General Price 
The amendment became effective Nov. 15 


Maximum Regulation. 
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CANTEEN FOR LONDON DOCKEKS 
Lonpon, Eno.—The Women’s (1na- 

dian Club of Saint John, N. B., has yziven 

a mobile canteen to the Port of London. 

In acknowledging the gift the [ion. 





Thomas Wiles, chairman of the Por! of 
London Authority and a director of 
Wiles & Son, Ltd., London, 
wheat and flour importing company, said 
it was not the first time during the wat 
he had the pleasure of receiving 4 gift 
from the generous citizens of Canada. 


Joseph 
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“The Flour of theTlation” 
=r 


A WORTHY PRODUCT 
under a PROUD NAME 


We have a builder’s pride in every 
: package of “American Flours.” We 
; are proud of the wheat from which 
; they are milled, of our own care in 
f milling, of the product itself,—most 
of all of our customers’ confidence in 
: them and in us. 





s There is Quality Assurance in 


: “AMERICAN FLOURS” 


Flour Capacity 
4,000 Sacks 


Grain Storage 
ed 1,700,000 Bus. 


. O 
: erican Flours. inc. 


on, G.M. ROSS, PAUL ROSS, 
aid President. Secretary. 
yar 


it NEWTON, RANSAS 
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Canadian 


CONDUCTED BY A. H. BAILEY 


Lumsden Building 
Cable Address, “Palmking” 


Manager Canadian Branch 


Toronto 2, Ontario 








Reversal in Canada’s Wheat 
Acreage Policy is Foreseen 


Toron'ro, On'r. — One recommendation 
that is likely to be made at the annual 
conference of representatives of Domin- 
ion and provincial agriculture which is 
to be held in Ottawa this month is for 
a substantial increase in Canada’s wheat 
acreage. In the last two years acreage 
has been cut by about 20%. 
felt that in view of the existing wheat 


It is now 


situation a reversal of government pol- 
icy is needed. 

The Canadian carry-over of wheat is 
shrinking and by next summer is likely 
to be down to small proportions. When 
the war started Canada had a huge 
carry-over and as the war progressed 
markets became more and more re- 
stricted. The consequent accumulation 
together with good crops in succeeding 
years, and particularly so in 1942, in- 
creased the carry-over until it reached 


the record quantity of 602,000,000 bus in 
July, 1943. This occurred although the 
government succeeded in reducing acre- 
age through subsidies on coarse grain 
crops and rigid. restrictions on farm 
deliveries of wheat. The harvest of this 
year, however, was only about 50% of 
that of the previous season as a result 
of unfavorable weather conditions. 

The smaller crop, together with sharp- 
ly increasing demands, appears to have 
convinced the authorities that it is time 
to reverse their former policy. Domestic 
and export demand for flour is substan- 
tially higher and much larger amounts 
of low grade wheat for livestock feed- 
ing are now required, In addition to 
making heavy shipments to Great Brit- 
ain and the United States Canada will 
be called upon to provide large quan- 
tities of wheat for the newly freed areas 
in Italy and Russia. 


. 





CANADIAN CROP YEAR FEED 
EXPORTS 6% OF OUTPUT 


Toronro, On'r.—The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics reports that less than 6% 
of Canada’s output of millfeed was al- 
lowed to go for export in the crop year 
ending with July, 1943. Production in 
that period reached an all-time record 
of 788,229 tons. 

It is expected that a somewhat larger 
output of millfeed will be seen in the 
current crop year as the milling indus- 
try has sufficient orders on hand to keep 
it working to capacity but exports are 
not expected to exceed those of the pre- 
vious 12 months. In the first two months 
of the present crop year the output of 
millfeed totaled almost 131,000 
compared with 120,559 in the 
sponding period of previous year. 


tons, 
corre- 


In pre-war years a substantial volume 
of Canadian millfeed was exported but 
the wartime food production programs 
in Canada have provided a home market 
for much larger quantities. 
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GRAIN SHIPMENTS TO U. 8. 
Toronto, Ontr.—Shipments of grain 
from Canada to the United States in the 
first 15 weeks of the current crop year 
totaled almost 86,000,000 bus. This in- 
than 50,000,000 bus of 
wheat, of which a large proportion is 
intended for re-export. The total of 
oats, barley, rye and flaxseed, which ex- 
ceeds 35,000,000 bus, is practically all 
for use in the United States. The bulk 
of the movement has been by vessel from 
Fort William and Port Arthur, but fair- 
ly substantial shipments have also gone 
from points in western Canada and from 
terminal elevators located east of the 
lakehead. . There has been a moderate 
movement of wheat from the Pacific 
Coast in connection with domestic re- 
quirements in the United States. 


cludes more 


MILLS IN WESTERN CANADA 
GRINDING FOR GOVERNMENT 


Toronto, Ont.—Mills in western Can- 
ada are nearly all operating on govern- 
ment regulation flour for British govern- 
These mills have had a 
hard time in recent years and until re- 
cently were only operating part time. 
In the first World War they produced 
large quantities of flour for overseas 
shipment, 


ment account. 


—-——DREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CANADIAN WHEAT EXPORTS 
Winnirec, Man.—Export business in 
Canadian wheat and flour last week 
almost 9,000,000 bus in 
terms of wheat. The United Kingdom 
was credited with purchasing well over 
2,000,000 while the CCC in the 
United States bought probably more 
than 3,000,000 bus. The remainder of 
the total was in the form of flour for 

the United Kingdom account. 





amounted to 


bus, 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ON AN EASTERN JOURNEY 
Vancouver, B. C.—E, E. Buckerfield, 
president of the grain and feed firm of 
Buckerfield’s, Ltd., is on business in To- 
ronto, Montreal and Ottawa. 
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GRAIN SHIPMENTS RUSHED 
FROM CANADIAN LAKEHEAD 


Wiynirec, Man.—Stocks of all grains 
at Fort William and Port Arthur are 
rapidly diminishing and on Nov. 26 to- 
taled only 41,403,000 bus (26,000,000 bus 
wheat) as compared with 123,849,000 on 
the same date a year ago. 

Wheat and some coarse grains are 
pouring into the holds of lake boats as 
speedily as railway cars of grain from 
western Canada can be unloaded. Boats 
are actually having to wait their turn 
under the spouts. It is very likely that 





a number of vessels that could take 
winter storage cargoes will tie up for 
the winter with empty holds, 

Shipments from the lakehead ports 
by boat are averaging roughly 2,000,000 
bus daily, while carload arrivals from 
western Canada at lakehead terminal ele- 
vators average between 1,000 and 1,200 
cars of grain daily. 

The space occupied by grain at the 
Fort William and Port Arthur terminals 
is now more than 100,000,000 bus less 
than capacity. 
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CANADA'S PART IN MUTUAL AID 

Toronto, Ont.—A_ recent statement 
by the Canadian minister of trade and 
commerce gives some indication of the 


part this Dominion is prepared to play 
in mutual aid and reconstruction now 
and in the postwar period. The minister 
said that wheat and flour have been sold 
to the various occupied countries through 
their governments in London but mos} 
of it will not be shipped until those coun- 
tries are freed from Nazi domination. 
The only enemy occupied country to 
receive supplies of Canadian wheat and 
flour so far is Greece and up to the 
middle of November this year shipments 
totaled 7,930,000 bus. Sales to the Neth- 
erlands and Belgium each amount to 
about 7,000,000 bus and a sale of 4,000,- 
000 bus is in progress with Norway. 
Deliveries on the latter orders will be 
made when the German invaders have 
been driven out of the countries named. 





MAPLE LEAF ANNUAL REPORT 


Toronto, Ont.—The annual report of Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., reflects record operations in year ending July 3i, 1943. Operating projit 
was at a new peak, totaling $3,061,332 as against $1,664,122 in previous year, 
while net profit (including the refundable portion of excess profits tax, amount- 


ing to $450,000) was $626,257 as against net of $353,369 in 1942. 
amounted to $1,975,000 compared with $542,000. 


Income taxes 


The balance sheet at the end 


of the year gives evidence of the expansion in company’s operations, total assets, 


receivables, inventories, current bank loans, etc., all being higher. 


Net working 


capital of $1,761,818 compares with $2,131,775, the reduction being more than 
accounted for by purchase of $654,570 of outstanding bonds, reduction in de- 
ferred bank loans of $170,608 and other capital expenditures. 

The balance sheet and profit and loss account with comparisons for previous 


year follow: 


Cash 
Dominion of Canada bonds 
Receivables (net) 
Inventories 
Investments* 
Sundry 
Total current assetst 
Refundable excess profits tax 
Shares controlled companies 


Fixed assets, less depreciation 
Trade-marks, good will 


*Includes mortgages, exchange seats and 














1942-43 1941-42 
iphcoberaswatewedan $169,345 $70,149 
iitndkiwenehasauae 265,000 Rate 

3,489,926 1,496,2s 
apexes 6,101,752 3,000 
Deriaeeee yee 178,041 16 j 
bie geek aveahtah<ee 182,180 212,287 
peaesesawsseuaaues $10,386,244 $4,941,580 
TLE ATL TE Oe Tae 458,000 8,000 
cee ereN es aa kales 1,841,059 1,750,159 
iba teen versa ena 3,452,107 3,776,970 
SPE PS er ee 1 300,000 

$16,137,411 $10,776,509 


properties acquired, held for sale. fAs e- 


fined by the trust deed securing the company’s bonds. 


LIABILITIES 


Bank loans (secured) 
Bills under discount 
Payables 


OER) CUPTORE TIBDERIEOR oucc ccc ccecceccaes 
Deferred bank loan (secured) ...........0.+e05 


Funded debt 
Capital stock 
Earned surplus 


Total liabilities 


Operating profit 


Investment income 


Gee SPE TITerrrLeeeeEre TT eee 


Depreciation 
Inventory reserve 
POM ci vce ec seceescccccceseccesscesvceess 
Loss disposal assets 


Profit before taxes 


EROCGERO, GRCOUS DEORE CAROS 2c cc cccccccceecers 


Net profit 


tNet, exclusive $450,000 refundable portion 
In his report to shareholders, D. C. 





























1942-43 

Us getualiaihuawets $4,063,602 

ry re mre 1,475,650 

I ene: 575,084 

iM iaete ters nee 2,490,827 

scapes wk Saleen 19,262 
Ee OP One $8,624,426 $2,809,605 
eRe OeaN ed env 1,701,504 1,872,112 
Pe eee 3,239,500 3,932,500 
keg deciabeedes eons 1,517,579 1,517,579 
abteveearctisnces 1,054,402 644.714 
pokes tee Panta’ $16,137,411 $10,776,509 
er re $10,386,244 $4,941,580 
Se 8,624,426 2,809,105 
Sbprsben ceatae aes $1,761,818 $2,131,775 
1942-43 1941-42 
Mr eee eee $3,061,332 $1,664,122 
pean wee whic saa en 46,185 28.225 
$3,107,517 $1,692,547 
Eee Te Tree 120,460 132,905 
MEvETrere reece 325,000 425,000 
Si endaweseKeeeawe.  cpamnine 200,000 
ea ceueienantedes 37,170 36,780 
A ene 23,630 a8 
Preyer Cer $2,601,257 $895,269 
brine eavekhdueeaes 1,975,000f 54 0 
Wine ate eens asa $627,257 $353,969 


excess profits tax. 


MacLachlan, president, stated that de- 


mand for the company’s products during the year reached the highest level since 
the last war and mills operated at capacity with resulting reductions in milling 
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costs. The favorable location of the Port 
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Colborne mill for handling export busi- 


ness- was also a factor which contributed to the increased earnings. 


Since the close of the fiscal year, Mr. 
Sale of flour in the domestic market is subject to 
price ceilings established when wheat was 77%c bu. 


milling industry have altered. 


set a minimum price for wheat of $1.25 bu. 


MacLachlan said, the prospects of the 


The government has now 
In order to make possible the sale 


of flour at ceiling prices a rebate is received by all millers for the excess cost 


of wheat over 773¢c bu. 


The milling industry has undertaken that from Aug. 1, 


1943, it will refund these rebates to the government to the extent that excess 


profits from the sale of flour are available. 


The effect of this action is that so 


far as earnings permit industry will absorb the increased cost of wheat without 


any increase in the ceiling price of flour. 


It is anticipated, therefore, that so long 


as this arrangement continues, the company will not earn any substantial refund 
of excess profits taxes, and net profits will thereby be reduced. 





Uniform Latin American Export 
Contract 


Following are the terms of the uniform flour sales contract for Latin Ameri- 


can business recently adopted by the Flour Millers Export Association. 


(See 


Tue NorruHwesrern Miuier of Oct. 27, 1943.) The association has made arrange- 
ments with the Lincoln Engraving & Printing Corp., 130 Cedar Street, New York, 


to print this contract. 





Dated at.. 
Fechado en 


Contract No. 
Contrato Num. 


(NAME OF MILL) 


Agrees to Sell ANG ..nciccccsccccsecsececcces 
Conviene en vender y 

Btreet ANA NO. .ccccccccccccsccescvcsccccvece 
Calle y Num, 


eee ab 50600406. 000500 cdo coeeeee Country.. 


Ciudad Pais 


$6406 840054646005 K40dheewe bas agrees to buy 
conviene en comprar 


the following merchandise, subject to terms and conditions stated below and on back of 


this contract. 


la mercancia siguiente de acuerdo con las condiciones estipuladas mfs abajo y al dorso de 


este contrato. 





Quantity Size Kind Brand Price Basis 

Cantidad Tamafio Clase Marca Precio Base 
Destination......... PYETCTETULET LYE TPE h PROD cic ccseccvevecves Terror Tee 
Destino De 

ETT TTT rere Tere Tree e TT TeLE CURE LE CATO A PETTITT 
Consignatario 

Time Of GRINMONe 2... cccccccvcccccccsccccccrrerssseecessseseessseseseeeesesesesseessecces 
Tiempo de embarque 

Terms of payment. ...cscccccccees é-sSeeesteeues | SPT rer) Creer errr ort eT eh ee ° 
Conditiones de pago Banco 


Special imstructions .........+.+- Cecccvcccececse 
Instrucciones especiales 





Special Conditions Covering Delayed 
Shipments 


If all or any part of this contract is 
shipped from mill after the time indicated 
under the caption ‘‘Time of Shipment,” the 
basic price specified herein shall be auto- 
matically increased 1/12 of a cent per 100 
Ibs per day commencing on the expiration 
of the shipping period specified or on the 
12lst day after the date hereof, whichever 
occurs first, and continuing until the day of 
shipment from mill. 


Condiciones Especiales Relativas a 
Embarques Retrasados 

Si toda o parte de la mercancia amparada 
por este contrato fuere despachada del 
molino después del plazo indicado al lado de 
las palabras “Tiempo de Embarque,”’ el 
precio b&sico estipulado aqui ser4 aumen- 
tado autom4ticamente 1/12 de centavo por 
cada 100 libras, por dia, a partir de la ex- 
piraci6n de tal plazo o del 12lvo. dia des- 
pués de la fecha de este contrato, usando 
la fecha que ocurra primero, y contandose 
hasta que la mercancia sea despachada del 
molina, 





SSSA POET OPT TTT TERT TI LUCE 
Comprador 


(Name of mill) 


Por Representative. 
Representante. 





PROPOSED UNIFORM EXPORT SALES 
CONTRACT 

It is understood and agreed by and be- 
tween buyer and seller that— 

1. This contract constitutes the complete 
agreement between the parties hereto and 
cannot be changed in any manner except in 
writing subscribed by buyer and seller and 
shall not be binding on the seller unless 
confirmed by seller directly to the buyer or 
to the buyer through seller’s representative. 

2. The cif. price which appears herein, 
except as otherwise specified, includes the 
cost of the merchandise and marine insur- 
ance and transportation charges to destina- 
tion specified in this contract; further, that 
this sale is subject to the long established 
and well known terms and conditions gov- 
erning c.i.f. sales as further defined under 
“Revised American Foreign Trade Defini- 
tions 1941” adopted and issued by the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council and the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, July 30, 1941; 
further, that this contract is subject to all 
the laws and regulations which may here- 
after be enacted or promulgated by the 
United States of America or any depart- 
ment or bureau thereof and buyer agrees to 
assume responsibility for the payment of 
any government taxes, levies or charges or 
increases thereof, which may hereafter be 
assessed or increased, affecting and pertain- 
ing to the shipment of the merchandise 
from the United States and/or at the coun- 
try of destination and/or at any waypoint 
or points. 


3. The price named in this contract, un- 
less otherwise specified, is based upon: (a) 
current cost of transportation from point 
of origin to destination; (b) current cost 
of exportation from the port or ports of 
exportation; (c) current cost of bill of 
lading fees and manifest fees; and (d) cur- 
rent cost of transhipment at waypoints or 
in country of destination if such cost is 
prepaid. Increase or reduction in any of 
the foregoing charges in effect at time of 
shipment shall be for buyer’s account. Also 
should it be necessary for reasons beyond 
the seller’s control to export the merchan- 
dise covered by this contract from a port 
or ports other than those specified, buyer 
shall pay any additional transportation 
charges which may result from such diver- 
sion. Conversely the buyer shall be given 
the benefit of any transportation charge re- 
duction resulting from such diversion unless 
otherwise agreed. 

4. Should there be an United States ex- 
port flour indemnity program in effect at 
the time of sale, and should the price in 
this contract be based on the amount of 
the existing indemnity, the seller shall be 
relieved of all liability to make delivery if 
for any reason shipment cannot be made 
within the time limits prescribed by the 
indemnity program. 

5. Consular fees, unless otherwise speci- 
fied, are for the account of the buyer and 
shall be added separately to the invoice; 
public works taxes, stamp tax and ex- 
change charges and any other charges 
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* NEW MAPLE LEAF VICE PRESIDENTS * 





C. E. Soward (at left) and K. F. Wadsworth who have been elected vice presidents 


of Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd. 


Mr. Soward will be in charge of merchandising 


and finance, Mr. Wadsworth in charge of production and purchasing. Mr. Soward 
joined the Maple Leaf company in 1920 and was export manager over an extended 
period. He is well known in United Kingdom and European flour markets, having 
made several visits there on company business. Mr. Wadsworth has also been with 
Maple Leaf for over 20 years, more recently as manager of the grain and milling 


departments. 


Both have been directors of the company since 1939. 





levied on drafts or remittances in the coun- 
try of destination, except bank collection 
and/or bank commission charges, shall be 
paid by the buyer. 

6. This contract may be canceled by the 
seller without liability upon the seller in the 
event the United States Government or any 
other government, by specified control or 
action, prevents the fulfillment of this con- 
tract under the terms of the contract; fur- 
ther, that the seller may cancel the contract 
without liability if force majeure prevents 
its fulfillment. 

7. The seller shall not be responsible for 
delay or nondelivery of merchandise or for 
loss or damage due to acts of God, or the 
public enemy, war, civil or political dis- 
turbances, insurrections, fires, quarantines, 
lockouts, labor difficulties or strikes, short- 
age of labor, government orders, restrictions 
or regulations, lack of shipping space, em- 
bargoes or other causes not herein enumer- 
ated beyond seller’s control, whether oc- 
curring in the country of origin or in the 
countries of transhipment, or in intermedi- 
ate countries en route, or in the country of 
destination. 

8. Seller’s agents and representatives are 
not authorized to give any warranties or to 
make any representations concerning the 
merchandise sold under this contract, it 
being understood that seller is to prepare, 
pack and ship merchandise of similar qual- 
ity and character to that customarily sup- 
plied the buyer or his market by the seller. 

9. If during the life of this contract the 
financial responsibility of the buyer should 
become unsatisfactory to the seller or if 
the buyer should fail to pay, when due, for 
any installment of the merchandise shipped 
hereunder or under any other contract be- 
tween buyer and seller, in accordance with 
the terms of this contract or any other con- 
tract, or if war or civil or political dis- 
turbances arise or financial crises develop 
in the country in which the buyer resides, 
the seller may at any time, unless cash 
payments or security satisfactory to the 
seller have been furnished by the buyer to 
cover the next succeeding shipment here- 
under, temporarily or permanently withhold 
any further shipments to be made here- 
under, or cancel or terminate this contract. 
If the merchandise described above should 
be shipped in two or more installments, 
each shipment shall be treated as a sepa- 
rate and independent sale, except as other- 
wise provided. Claim by buyer of defective 
performance in the case of one or more 
installments shall not justify refusal to 
carry out faithfully obligations on other 
shipment or shipments made or to be made 
hereunder. The seller shall not be under 
obligation to replace flour lost in transit. 

10. The buyer has not fulfilled his finan- 
cial obligation to the seller until the latter 
has received payment in United States dol- 
lars. Should the seller, due to shortage of 
exchange, government or banking restric- 
tions or any other causes, accept a local 
currency deposit in lieu of payment in 
United States dollars, the buyer shall assume 
all liabilities resulting from any fluctuations 
in rates of exchange between such local 
currency and United States dollars; also 
that the buyer shall compensate the seller 
for any losses due to decline in exchange 
rate and, on the other hand, the buyer shall 
profit from any changes in his favor. The 
buyer agrees also that, when and if such 
local currency deposit is made, he will de- 
posit with the collecting bank a written 
document guaranteeing that he will furnish 


sufficient additional local currency, if re- 
quired, to enable the collecting bank to re- 
mit the full face value of the draft in 
United States dollars. 

11. The marine insurance to be provided 
under this contract shall be the usual Par- 
ticular Average coverage. (Among the 
perils not included are theft and/or pilfer- 
age and/or nondelivery of entire package or 
packages, loss of weight or contents, break- 
age, bursting of bags, damage by hooks, 
tainting or bad odors.) War risk insurance, 
if obtainable, shall be provided by the seller 
at the buyer’s expense and for the buyer's 
account. It shall be the buyer’s sole re- 
sponsibility to have merchandise examined 
on arrival and to file all claims for loss or 
damage with the carriers and/or the in- 
surance company. 

12. Should any parcels be packed and ex- 
ported in bags bearing a brand or brands 
in which buyer has an interest, and should 
buyer fail to accept such shipments and 
otherwise fail to fulfill his obligations under 
this contract, seller shall have the right to 
resell for buyer’s account such parcel or 
parcels in the United States or in any other 
country including the one in which buyer 
is domiciled and in such case buyer may 
not allege his right over the ownership of 
the brand. 

13. If the buyer designates the collecting 
bank he shall be responsible to the seller 
for any loss or damage to the seller by 
reason of any default on the part of said 
bank in connection with payment by the 
buyer under this contract. 

14. This engagement is subject to the 
terms and conditions which are contained in 
or may subsequently be added during the 
life of this contract to the bills of lading, 
dock receipts, tariffs, freight contracts, 
freighting agreements and/or booking notes 
of the steamship companies and/or steam- 
ship conferences. 

15. Any controversy or claim arising out 
of or relating to this contract or breach 
thereof shall be settled by arbitration in ac- 
cordance with the rulings of the Inter- 
* laa Commercial Arbitration Commis- 
sion. 

16. The English text of this contract shall 
be considered to be the only authentic ver- 
sion hereof. The Spanish translation is pro- 
vided only for the buyer’s convenience, 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CHICAGO BOARD AMENDS 

BARLEY TRADING REGULATION 
The rules of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade pertaining to bar- 
ley differentials have been amended with 
respect to the classes of barley which 
can be delivered on a futures contract. 
The essential change in the newly adopt- 
ed rule is that No. 3 class has been elim- 
inated entirely, leaving No. 1 and No. 
2 barley of class 1 and No. 1 and No. 2 
malting barley deliverable at contract 
price, and No. 3 barley of class 1 de- 
liverable at a discount of 2c bu under 
the contract price. 


Curicaco, IL. 
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“Security” 


BAKERS SHORT 
PATENT 


12% Protein, 40% Ash 





@ fas PATENT _ | All flours enriched for 


FLOU i~4 be customers who prefer it. 


MORE LOAVES TO THE BARREL 
and BETTER BREAD. e 











Guaranteed analysis flours milled 
from central Kansas Premium Wheat. 


The brand is your quality guarantee. 


Security—Security Flour 
from Security Mills 


The SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


W. A. CHAIN, Manager 


ABILENE, KANSAS 





Quick Action 


Questions 

















_Western KING FLour__ 


Uniform bakery flour ;— 


Manufactured in a mill 
that specializes in flour 
for bakers ;— 


Made from wheat that is 
bought with only the baker 
in mind. 


MANEY MILLING COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEB. 








ACME 


BAKERS SHORT PATENT 


FLOUR 


A great flour for volume, loaf production, 
flavor, all-around performance. 


Another Good One 


“GOLD DRIFT” 


These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


ACME FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 











Question—When making pie fillings, 
how much starch is figured for each 
quart of juice?—S. T., Massachusetts. 

Answer—As a rule, 3% or 4 ozs of 
starch are used for each quart of juice. 
The amount of sugar used will have an 
influence on the amount of starch neces- 
sary to properly thicken the filling. The 
higher the quantity of sugar, the more 
starch is needed. 

¥ ¥ 

Question.—Is baking powder ever used 
in angel food cakes?—O. N., Colo. 

Answer.—In some shops where cake 
depositors are used, a small amount of 
baking powder is sometime used in the 
formula. This is done to counteract the 
decrease in volume caused by the punish- 
ment of the machine on the batter. 

¥ ¥ 

Question.—A baker told me that he is 
using 8% milk powder in his bread 
dough. Does he mean 8% of the total 
weight of the dough?—J. M., Neb. 

Answer.—As a rule, the flour in a 
dough is figured as 100%. He undoubt- 
edly meant that he was using 8% of the 
weight of the flour. 


¥ ¥ 

Question.—When mixing cakes, what is 
meant by the “single stage” mixing meth- 
od?—H. P., Pa. 

Answer.—The “single stage” mixing 
method means that all the ingredients 
are placed in the mixing bowl at one time 
and mixed. This method requires that 
somewhat more leavening be used. 

¥ ¥ 

Question.—Our canned pie peaches are 
quite flat in flavor. How can we im- 
prove that?—D. O., Mich. 

Answer.—The addition of a little citric 
acid will improve the tartness. Some 
bakers in order to improve both color 
and taste will use one No. 10 can of 
apricots to two or three No. 10 cans of 
peaches. The apricots are broken up 
by forcing them through a screen or 
sieve when this is done. 

¥ ¥ 

Question—We have quite a bit of 
fruit cake left over. As the material 
cost runs quite high, where would be the 
best place to use it?—A. L., Ill. 

Answer—As you are running a retail 
shop, we would suggest that you cut 
your fruit cakes into small pieces. Cover 
the pieces with a fondant icing and sell 
them for party cakes. These pieces can 
be decorated as desired. 


¥ ¥ 

Question —If a formula calls for 5 
minutes’ creaming in low speed, would 
2% minutes in second speed give the 
same results?—R. S., Minn. 

Answer.—It is rather doubtful that the 
same results would be attained, even tak- 
ing for granted that no other changes 
were made, as the use of second speed, 
as a rule, does not mean that the mixing 
arms move twice as fast as when using 
low speed. The different makes of ma- 
chines do not have the same speeds. The 
shapes of the bowls and mixing arms 
may vary also. At faster speeds the bat- 


(Continued on Page 93.) 





Our modern sanitary flour mill is 

fully air conditioned and con- 

trolled for humidity and tempera- 

ture. Full laboratory control plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 
AMBER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO”’ 








Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 


Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 








Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 


Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 


Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘Western 
Reserve”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 











Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DAILY 








MAN 


e é 


4 








I 
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Centennial Flo uring Mills Co. 


any 
‘ 4 ' 7% 7 ENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
“abe, rit) ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


NEW SPOKANE MILL... MOST MODERN IN THE Tr 


MILLS AT TACOMA « SPOKANE © WENATCHEE ¢ RITZVILLE e PORTLAND 





































































GROWN 
MILL'S NG Co. 


PORALAND, OREGON ae 
ERCHANT MILLERS 


Millers of High ESTABLISHED 1865 
Grade Bakers, 


Family and Ex- SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


eS Flours. . 
“THE FLOUR SUPREME" iit Also Choice Blue-Stem and Har d 


Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 
























WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
BLUESTEM—PATENT Mills at Weitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bbis 


FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 














‘WASCO WAREHOUSE MILLING CO. 


° ‘HE largest and most modern flour mill 


MILLERS OF and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
BLUESTEM PATENTS - MONTANA HARD WHEAT PATENTS storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
PASTRY FLOUR - CAKE FLOUR els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
Cable Address: “Wasco.” All Codes. Daily Capacity 2,000 Barrels and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 


New York Inquiries: Joseph F. Ullrich, Produce Exchange Building The Dalles, Oregon, U.S.A. Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sgaTT? ze, u.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 


6“ e ” A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE. 25 Beaver Street, New YORK CITY 
1amo n ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- . “ 
trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 4 ¢ ie f fe dad 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 














A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


34 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 














Over a Century of Milling Progress 
Since 1821 


ACME-EVANS 
COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








Cable Address: ‘“‘ACME,” Indianapolis 
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| Text of Revised Flour Ceiling Order MPR 296 





N connection with the subsidy to be 

paid by the Defense Supplies Corp. 

on flour production, the Office of 
Price Administration has revised the or- 
der setting maximum prices of flour. 
Following is the text of Revised MPR 
296: 


¥ ¥ 


Title 32—National Defense 
CHAPTER XI—OFFICE OF PRICE 
ADMINISTRATION 
Part 1351—Food and Food Products 
(Rev. MPR 296) 

Flour From Wheat, Semolina and Farina 
Sold by Millers, Blenders, Primary Dis- 
tributors and Flour Jobbers 


Maximum Price Regulation No. 296 is 
redesignated Revised Maximum Price Regu- 
lation No. 296 and is revised and amended 
to read as hereinafter set forth. 

In the judgment of the price adminis- 
trator, the maximum prices established by 
this revised regulation are generally fair 
and equitable and comply with all the pro- 
visions and will effectuate the purposes of 
the Emergency Price Control Act of 1942, 
as amended, and of E. O. 9250 and E, O. 
9328. 

Such specifications and standards as are 
used in this revised regulation were, prior 
to such use, in general use in the trade or 
industry affected or have previously been 
promulgated and their use lawfully required 
by another government agency. 

A statement of the considerations in- 
volved in the issuance of this revised regu- 
lation, issued simultaneously herewith, has 
been filed with the Division of the Fed- 
eral Register. 

Sec, 1351:1651. Maximum prices for flour 
from wheat, semolina and farina, Under 
the authority vested in the price adminis- 
trator by the Emergency Price Control Act 
of 1942, as amended, and Executive Orders 
9250 and 9328, Revised Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 296 (Flour from Wheat, 
Semolina and Farina sold by Millers, Blend- 
ers, Primary Distributors and Flour Job- 
bers) which is annexed hereto and made a 
part hereof, is hereby issued. 

Authority: Section 1351, issued under 56 
Stat. 23, 765; Pub. Law 151, 78th Cong; 
E. O..9250, 7 F. R. 7871; E. O. 9328, 8 yr. R. 
4681. 
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APPENDIX A 

I. Maximum prices for bakery flour other 
than soft wheat bakery flour, packed in 
100-pound cotton sacks, in carload quan- 
tities, delivered at specified destinations 
except in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Utah, 
Nevada and California. 

Il. Maximum prices for sales of all bak- 
ery flours, packed in 100-lb cotton sacks, in 
earload quantities, delivered at specified 
destinations in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
Utah, Nevada and California. 

Ill. Maximum prices for cake flour and 
other soft wheat bakery flour, packed in 
100-lb cotton bags, in carload quantities, 
delivered at specified destinations. 

IV. Maximum prices for semolinas and 
durum flours in carload quantities. 

V. Maximum prices for family flours in 
carload quantities, packed in 100-lb cotton 
sacks, delivered at specified destinations. 

VI. Maximum prices for family cake flour, 
and for whole wheat flour, and for farina, 
enriched and unenriched. 

VII. Maximum prices for bakery patent 
flours, packed in 100-Ib cotton bags, in car- 
load quantities, delivered at specified desti- 
nations. 

VIII. Maximum prices when the buyer 
supplies containers, 

IX. Maximum prices for other shipments 
or deliveries, including less than carload 
quantities, except in the case of sales at 
retail. 

X. Maximum prices for sales by millers 
or blenders at retail. 

XI. Maximum prices for sales of imported 
flour from wheat, semolina or farina. 

XII. Maximum prices for export sales. 

XIII. Maximum prices at nonrail points. 

XIV. Selection by buyer of his receiving 
point, 

XV. Maximum prices for sales by persons 


other than millers, blenders, primary dis- 
tributors and flour jobbers. 

XVI. Conversion to barrel basis and con- 
tainer differentials. 

Sec. 1. Maximum prices for flour from 
wheat, semolina and farina, On and after 
Nov. 30, 1943, regardless of any contract, 
agreement or other obligation, no miller, 
blender, primary distributor or flour job- 
ber shall sell or deliver, or agree, offer, 
solicit or attempt to sell or deliver, and 
no person shall buy or receive from a miller, 
blender, primary distributor or flour jobber, 
flour from wheat, semolina or farina at 
prices higher than the maximum prices per- 
mitted by Appendix A _ hereof: Provided, 
That any contract entered into while the 
original Maximum Price Regulation No. 296 
was in effect may be performed according 
to its terms if such contract complies with 
the provisions of said original Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 296. Except as other- 
wise provided herein, the maximum prices 
herein set forth shall include duties, broker- 
age, commissions, insurance, handling 
charges, and all other charges and shall 
not be increased by any charges for the 
extension of credit. 

Sec. 2. Less than maximum prices. 
Lower prices than those set forth herein 
may be charged, demanded, paid or offered. 

Sec. 3. Applicability. The provisions of 
this Revised Maximum Price Regulation No. 
296 are applicable to the 48 states and the 
District of Columbia and supersede Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation No. 296 as to all 
flours mentioned in section 1 hereof. 

Sec. 4. Adjustable pricing. Any person 
may agree to sell at a price which can be 
increased up to the maximum price in effect 
at the time of delivery; but no person may, 
unless authorized by the Office of Price 
Administration, deliver or agree to deliver 
at prices to be adjusted upward in accord- 
ance with action taken by the Office of 
Price Administration after delivery. Such 
authorization may be given when a request 
for a change in the applicable maximum 
price is pending; but only if the authoriza- 
tion is necessary to promote distribution or 
production and if it will not interfere with 
the purposes of the Emergency Price Con- 
trol Act of 1942, as amended. The authori- 
zation may be given by the administrator 
or by an official of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration to whom the authority to grant 
such authorization has been delegated. The 
authorization will be given by order, except 
that it may be given by letter or telegram 
when the contemplated revision will be the 
granting of an individual application for 
adjustment. 

Sec. 5. Evasive practices. The provisions 
of this regulation shall not be evaded, 
whether by direct or indirect methods, in 
connection with any offer, solicitation, agree- 
ment, sale, delivery, purchase, or receipt 
of or relating to flour from wheat, semo- 
lina and farina alone or in conjunction with 
any other commodity, or by way of com- 
mission, service, transportation or other 
charge, or discount, premium, or other privi- 
lege, or by tying agreement, or other trade 
understanding or by any other means. 

Sec. 6. Records and reports. Every per- 
son making a purchase or sale of flour from 
wheat, semolina or farina in the course of 
trade or business shall keep for inspection 
by the Office of Price Administration for so 
long as the Emergency Price Control Act 
of 1942, as amended, remains in effect, 
complete and accurate records for each such 
purchase and sale, including the date there- 
of, the names of the seller and purchaser, 
a description of the commodity sold and 
the price paid: Provided, That in the case 
of sales of 10 hundred weights or less the 
seller and purchaser shall keep only such 
records as they customarily kept at the 
effective date of this regulation. 

Sec. 7. Carrying charges. Carrying 
charges may be added to the maximum 
prices for flour from wheat, semolina and 
farina set forth in Appendix A hereof, other 
than those maximum prices set forth in 
paragraph VI of Appendix A. Such carry- 
ing charges shall not exceed 1/12 of a cent 
per hundredweight per day for each day's 
delay in shipment beyond 60 days from the 
date of the contract of sale or beyond the 
delivery date specified under such contract, 
whichever is later, which is caused by the 
failure of the buyer to furnish shipping in- 
structions (amd necessary containers, if sale 
is made on a bulk basis) in accordance 
with the specifications of the contract of 
sale. 

Sec. 8. Enforcement. Persons violating 
any provision of this regulation are subject 
to the criminal penalties, civil enforcement 
actions, and suits for treble damages, and 
proceedings for suspension of licenses, pro- 
vided for by the Emergency Price Control 
Act of 1942, as amended. 

Sec. 9. Federal and state taxes. Any 
tax upon, or incident to, the sale, delivery, 
processing or use of flour from wheat, 
semolina or farina, imposed by any statute 
of the United States or statute or ordinance 
of any state or subdivision thereof, shall 
be treated as follows in determining the 
seller's maximum price for such commodity 
and in preparing the records of such seller 
with respect thereto: If the statute or 
ordinance imposing such tax does not pro- 
hibit the seller from stating and collecting 
the tax separately from the purchase price, 
and the seller does separately state it, the 
seller may collect, in addition to the max- 
imum price, the amount of the tax actually 
paid by him or an amount equal to the 
amount of tax paid by any prior vendor 
and separately stated and collected from 
the seller by the vendor from whom he 


purchased: Provided, however, That the tax 
on transportation of all property (excepting 
coal) imposed by section 620 of the Revenue 
Act of 1942 shall, for purposes of determin- 
ing the applicable maximum price of any 
product covered by this Revised Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 296, be treated as 
though it were an increase of 3% in the 
amount charged by every person engaged 
in the business of transporting property for 
hire. It shall not be treated as a tax 
for which a charge may be made in addi- 
tion to the basic price. Wherever in this 
Revised Maximum Price Regulation No. 296 
a maximum price is determined by adding 
a transportation charge to a basic price, 
the transportation charge shall be the 
charge computed by using the applicable 
transportation rate and adding thereto 3% 
of said transportation charge. 

Sec. 10. Exempt sales. Whenever cir- 
cumstaces of emergency make the purchase 
of flour from wheat, semolina or farina by 
the United States or any of its agencies 
imperative and it is impossible to secure or 
unfair to require immediate delivery at the 
maximum price which would otherwise be 
applicable, such purchases and deliveries 
may be made pursuant to the provisions of 
section 4.3 (f) of Revised Supplementary 
Regulation No. 1 to the General Maximum 
Price Regulation. 

Sec. 11. Petitions for amendment. Any 
person seeking a modification of any pro- 
vision of this regulation may file a petition 
for amendment in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Revised Procedural Regulation 
No. 1 issued by the Office of Price Admin- 
istration. 

Sec. 12. Adjustments by administrator or 
regional administrator. The administrator, 
or any regional administrator as to delivery 
points within his region, may make ad- 
justments downward or upward to a max- 
imum of 50c per hundredweight in the 
amounts set forth in paragraphs (2) and 
(4) of Apendix A IX to be added to the 
maximum carload prices. 

Sec. 13. Licensing. The provisions of 
Licensing Order No. 1 licensing all persons 
who make sales under price control are 
applicable to all sellers subject to this 
regulation. A seller's license may be sus- 
pended for violations of the license or of one 
or more applicable price schedules or regu- 
lations, A person whose license is sus- 
pended may not, during the period of sus- 
pension, make any sale for which his 
license has been suspended. 

Sec. 14. Notification of change in max- 
imum prices. With the first delivery of 
any commodity listed in Appendix A here- 
of, after a miller, or blender, changes a 
maximum price pursuant to any provision 
of this regulation he shall: 

(a) Supply each wholesaler and retailer 
subject to the provisions of Maximum Price 
Regulations Nos. 421, 422 or 423, who pur- 
chases from him, with a written notice as 
eet forth below: 

(Insert date) 

Notice to Wholesalers and Retailers 

Our OPA ceiling price for (describe 
item by kind, variety, brand and con- 
tainer type and size) has been changed 
by the Office of Price Administration. 

We are authorized to inform you that 

if you are a wholesaler or retailer 

pricing this item under Maximum Price 

Regulation No. 421, 422 or 423 you 

must refigure your ceiling price for this 

item on the first delivery of it to you 
from your customary type of supplier 
containing this notification on or after 

(insert date when new price becomes. 

effective). You must refigure your ceil- 

ing price following the rules in section 

6 of Maximum Price Regulation No. 421, 

422 or 423, whichever is applicable to 

you. 

For a period of 60 days after making 
such change in the maximum price of an 
item, and with the first shipment after the 
60-day period to each person who has not 
made a purchase within that time, the 
miller or blender shall place upon or attach 
to each invoice the written notice set forth 
above, 

(b) Notify each purchaser of the item 
from him who is a distributor, wholesaler 
or retailer not subject to Maximum Price 
Regulations Nos, 421, 422 or 423 of such 
change in maximum price by the following 
written notice attached to or written on the 
invoice issued in connection with his first 
transaction with such purchaser after the 
new price becomes effective: 

(Insert date) 


Notice to Distributors Other Than 
Wholesalers and Retailers 

Our OPA ceiling price for (describe 
item by kind, variety, brand and con- 
tainer type and size) has been changed 
from $...... to $..,... under the pro- 
visions of Revised Maximum Price Reg- 
ulation No. 296. You are required to 
notify all wholesalers and retailers for 
whom you are the customary type of 
supplier, purchasing the item from you 
after (insert date when new price be- 
comes effective), of any allowable 
change in your maximum price. This 
notice must be made in the manner pre- 
scribed in section 14 of Revised Maxi- 

mum Price Regulation No. 296. 

Sec. 15. Méisture basis for protein and 
ash content calculations. Unless otherwise 
stated all protein and ash limits and deter- 
minations are based upon 15.0% moisture 


content. 
Sec. 16. Definitions. 


this regulation the term: 


(a) When used in 
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(1) “Person’’ means an individual, cor- 
poration, partnership, association, or any 
other organized group of persons, or legal 
successor or representative of any of the 
foregoing, and includes the United States 
or any agency thereof, any other govern- 
ment or any of its political subdivisions and 
any agencies of any of the foregoing. 

(2) “Miller’’ means a primary manufac- 
turer of flour from wheat, semolina or 
farina. 

(3) “Blender’’ means a secondary processor 
who buys flours from wheat, semolina or 
farina and repacks them for sale. He may 
blend these products with one another 
and/or with phosphating, enriching and self- 
rising ingredients. 

(4) “Primary distributor’? means a person 
who buys flour from wheat, semolina and 
farina and resells without additional proc- 
essing and in the original containers. He 
delivers to bakers and other commercial, 
institutional and governmental users in car- 
load quantities and to wholesalers, jobbers 
and retailer-owned warehouses in both car- 
load and less than carload quantities. 

(5) “Flour jobber’? means a person who 
buys flour from wheat, semolina and farina 
and resells without additional processing 
and in the original containers in less than 
carload quantities to bakers and commer- 
cial, institutional or governmental users: 
Provided, That this definition shall not in- 
clude wholesalers, 50% or more of whose 
total dollar sales volume is with retail 
grocery stores. 

(6) “Flour from wheat” means: (i) any 
product of the milling of wheat, other than 
durum wheat, whose ash content is not 
more than the sum of 1/20 of the per cent 
of protein therein calculated to a moisture- 
free basis, and 0.35, except that farina 
shall not be deemed to be flour from 
wheat, (ii) any product of the milling of 
durum wheat whose ash content calculated 
to a moisture-free basis is not more than 
1.5%, except that semolina shall not be 
deemed to be a flour from wheat, (iii) whole 
wheat flour, (iv) whole durum wheat flour, 
(v) blends of the foregoing flours from 
wheat. “Bleached,” “bromated,”’ “en- 
riched,”’ “phosphated” and “self-rising” 
flours shall be considered flour and, in de- 
termining whether the ash content of such 
flours complies with ash requirements as 
set forth herein, allowances shall be made 
for the increase in the ash content result- 
ing from the addition of the bleaching, 
bromating, enriching, phosphating and self- 
rising ingredients. 

(7) “Soft wheat flour’’ means flour which 
is milled from soft wheat. 

(8) “Cake flour’’ means a soft wheat flour 
containing not more than .447% ash calcu- 
lated to a moisture-free basis (which equals 
-38% ash calculated to a 15% moisture 
basis) having a viscosity of not more than 
70° (MacMichael) determined by the no- 
time method and capable of producing sat- 
isfactory cake, when mixed with an equal 
weight of liquid and an equal weight of 
sugar together with other appropriate in- 
gredients. 

(9) “Patent flour’ means flour from 
wheat, except durum wheat, containing not 
more than .518% ash calculated to a mois- 
ture-free basis (which equals .44% ash cal- 
culated to a 15% moisture basis). 

(10) “Durum fancy patent flour’ means 
flour from wheat which is milled from 
durum wheat and has a color equal to or 
better than the color standard generally 
recognized in the industry as represented 
by a sample which has been submitted to 
and accepted by the district office of the 
Office of Price Administration at St. Paul, 
Minn. 

(11) “Family flour’ means flour from 
wheat which is packed and sold for ulti- 
mate use in the home, 

(12) “Bakery flour’ means flour from 
wheat, other than flour milled from durum 
wheat, for use by commercial, institutional 
or governmental users. 

(13) “Farina’’ means the wheat product 
of that name conforming to the definition 
and standard of identity promulgated by 
the federal security administrator. 

(14) “Family farina’’ means farina which 
is packed and sold for ultimate use in the 
home. 

(15) “Semolina’’ means the durum wheat 
product of that name conforming to the 
definition and standard of identity promul- 
gated by the federal security administrator. 

(16) “Fancy semolina’’ means semvlina 
which conforms to the specification of semo- 
lina in all respects and has a color equal 
to or better than the color standard gen- 
erally recognized in the industry as repre- 
sented by a sample which has been sub- 
mitted to and accepted by the district office 
of the Office of Price Administration at St. 
Paul, Minn. 

(17) “Barrel” means a unit of 196 Ibs 
net weight. 

(18) “Billing’ means freight bills or 
transit credits representing inbound *=!)ip- 
ments of grain or grain products duly re- 
corded with railroads or railroad transit 
bureaus for transit purposes. , 

(19) “Carload quantity’’ means a ship- 
ment of 40,000 Ibs or more. 

(20) “Pool car shipment’? means a ship- 
ment in carload quantity of two or more 
less than carload lots to two or more buy- 
ers, combined for the purpose of obtaining 
the carload rate. : 

(21) “Mixed car shipment” means a ship- 
ment in carload quantity to a single buyer 
and composed in part of flour and in part 
of products other than flour. 

(22) “Sale at retail’’ means a sale by 4 
miller, blender, primary distributor or flour 
jobber to an ultimate consumer except that 
the following sales shall not be deemed to 
be sales at retail: (i) Sales in carload quan- 
tities, pool cars or mixed cars, and (ii) 
sales to commercial, institutional and go0v~ 
ernmental users. 

Appendix A. I. Maximum prices for bak- 
ery flour other than soft wheat bakery 
flour, packed in 100-Ib cotton sacks, in ca@t- 
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load quantities, delivered at specified desti- 
nations except in Washington, Oregon, Ida- 
ho, Utah, Nevada and California, 

(4) At destinations in the territory east 
of a line drawn along the eastern shore 
of Lake Michigan starting at the northern- 
most point of the lower peninsula of Michi- 
gan, thence southward to the  Indiana- 
lllinois state line, thence southward along 
such line to the Ohio River, and following 
such river to its junction with the Missis- 
sippi River, thence following the Mississippi 
River southward to the Gulf of Mexico, but 
not including destinations in Louisiana, the 
maximum prices shall be determined as 
follows: 

1. At destinations in Central Freight As- 
sociation territory, as covered by Central 
Feight Association Freight Tariff No. 535 
series, and at destinations in New England 
and Trunk Line Freight Tariff No. 245 
series, the maximum prices shall be $3.34 
per hundredweight for such flour with a 
protein content of 13.5% or less and $3.54 
per hundredweight for such flour of a pro- 
tein content greater than 13.5%, plus the 
charge at the domestic carload propor- 
tional all-rail rate from Minneapolis to the 
destination, applicable on traffic from the 
Northwest territory. 

2. At destinations in Southeastern Freight 
Association territory and in Carolina rate 
territory, as covered by Southeastern and 
Carolina Grain Tariff No. 94 series, and at 
destinations in Kentucky which are covered 
by this same tariff, the maximum prices 
shall be $3.31 per hundredweight for such 
flour with a protein content of 13.5% and 
less and $3.38 per hundredweight for such 
flour with a protein content greater than 
13.5%, plus the charge at the domestic car- 
load proportional all-rail rate from Kansas 
City to Louisville or Cincinnati for beyond, 
and plus the charge at the domestic car- 
load proportional all-rail rate from Louis- 
ville or from Cincinnati to the destination, 
applicable on billing originating in Ohio 
and Indiana, whichever is lower. 

At destinations in Mississippi Valley 
territory as covered by Mississippi Valley 
Grain Tariff No. 133 series, except those 
in Louisiana, the maximum prices shall be 
$3.51 per hundredweight for such flour with 
a content of 13.5% protein or less and $3.38 
per hundredweight for such flour with a 
protein greater than 13.5%, plus the charge 
at the lowest domestic carload  propor- 
tional all-rail rate from Kansas City, Mo., 
to the destination. 

(») At destinations in Oklahoma, the 
maximum price shall be $3.32 per hundred- 
weight for such flour with a protein con- 
tent of 13.5% or less and $3.39 per hun- 
dredweight for such flour with a _ protein 
content greater than 13.5%. 

(c) At destinations in Texas and Louisi- 
ana, the maximum prices shall be $3.06 
per hundredweight for such flour with a 
protein content of 13.5% and less and $3.13 
per hundredweight for such flour with a 
protein content greater than 13.5%, plus 
the charge at the lowest domestic flat car- 
load rail rate from Enid, Okla., to the 
destination. 

(d) At destination in Missouri, the max- 
imum prices shall be as follows: 

1. At destinations to which railroad pro- 
portional rates apply from Kansas City, 
Mo., the maximum price shall be $3.31 per 
hundredweight for such flour with a pro- 
tein content of 13.5% or less and $3.38 per 
hundredweight for such flour with a pro- 
tein content greater than 13.5%, plus the 
charge at the lowest carload proportional 
rail rate from Kansas City, Mo., to the 
destination. 

2. At destinations to which proportional 
rates do not apply, the maximum prices 
Shall be $3.31 per hundredweight for such 
flour with a protein content of 13.5% or 
less and $3.38 per hundredweight for such 
flour with a protein content greater than 
13.5%, plus 5c per hundredweight in group 
A, 8c per hundredweight in groups B, C, 
D and M, 138c per hundredweight in groups 
a, J, J-1 and K and at Dunn and Cabool. 
The rate groups referred to are designated 
in Southwestern Lines Freight Tariff No. 
186 series. 

(e) At destinations in Arkansas, the maxi- 
mum prices shall be $3.31 per hundred- 
weight for such flour with a protein con- 
tent of 13.5% or less and $3.38 per hundred- 
weight for such flour with protein content 
greater than 13.5%, plus the charge at the 










lowest carload proportional rail rate from 
Kansas City, Mo., to the destination. 

(f) At destinations in Kansas, the maxi- 
mum prices shall be determined as follows: 

1. East of a line drawn along the east- 
ern boundaries of Phillips, Rooks, Ellis, 
Rush, Pawnee, Edwards, Kiowa and Co- 
manche counties, except in the following 
counties: Linn, Anderson, Allen, Bourbon, 
Crawford, Neosho, Labette and Cherokee, 
the maximum prices shall be $3.31 per hun- 
dredweight for such flour with a _ protein 
content of 13.5% or less and $3.38 per hun- 
dredweight for such flour with a _ protein 
content greater than 13.5%. 

2. Within Linn, Anderson, Allen, Bour- 
bon, Crawford, Neosho, Labette and Chero- 
kee counties, the maximum prices shall be 
$3.36 per hundredweight for such flour with 
a protein content of 13.5% or less and $3.43 
per hundredweight for such flour with a 
protein content greater than 13.5%. 

3. West of the line named in subpara- 
graph 1 hereof, except within Cheyenne, 
Rawlins and Decatur counties, the maximum 
prices shall be $3.39 for such flour with a 
protein content of 13.5% or less and $3.46 
per hundredweight for flour with a _ pro- 
tein content greater than 13.5%. 

4. At destinations within Cheyenne, Raw- 
lins and Decatur counties, the maximum 
prices shall be $3.41 per hundredweight for 
such flour with a protein content of 13.5% 
or less and $3.48 per hundredweight for 
such flour with a protein content greater 
than 13.5%. 

(zg) At destinations in Nebraska, the 
maximum prices shall be determined as 
follows: 

1. Within the area bounded on the north 
and west by and including Douglas, Dodge, 
Colfax, Platte, Boone, Greeley, Garfield, 
Valley, Sherman, Buffalo, Kearney and 
Franklin counties, the maximum prices shall 
be $3.31 per hundredweight for such flour 
with a protein content of 13.5% or less 
and $3.38 per hundredweight for such flour 
with a protein content greater than 13.5%. 

2. Within the area north of that de- 
scribed in subparagraph 1 hereof, and 
bounded on the west by and including Boyd 
and Holt counties, the maximum prices shall 
be $3.36 per hundredweight for such flour 
with a protein content of 13.5% or less 
and $3.43 per hundredweight for such flour 
with a protein content greater than 13.5%. 

3. Within Scottsbluff, Banner, Kimball, 
Box Butte, Morrill, Cheyenne and Deuel 
counties, the maximum prices shall be $3.34 
per hundredweight for such flour with a 
protein content of 13.5% or less and $3.41 
per hundredweight for such flour with a 
protein content greater than 13.5%. 

4. Within the remaining counties of the 
state not included under subparagraph 1, 
2 or 3 hereof, the maximum prices shall 
be $3.41 per hundredweight for such flour 
with a protein content of 13.5% or less 
and $3.48 per hundredweight for such flour 
with a protein content greater than 13.5%. 

(h) At destination in Iowa, the maximum 
prices shall be $3.31 per hundredweight for 
such flour with a protein content of 13.5% 
or less and $3.38 per hundredweight for 
such flour with a protein content greater 
than 13.5%, plus the charge at the lowest 
applicable carload proportional rail rate 
from Omaha, Neb., to the destination. 

(i) At destination in Minnesota, the max- 
imum prices shall be determined as follows: 

1. At destinations within the area bound- 
ed on the east and south by the main line 
of the Minnesota and International Rail- 
way Co. from International Falls to Brain- 
erd, thence along the line of the Northern 
Pacific Railway to Minneapolis, thence 
westerly along the line of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad to 
Granite Falls, thence southwesterly along 
the line of the Great Northern Railway Co. 
to the South Dakota border near Jasper, 
Minn., including all points on the lines of 
the Great Northern Railway Co. and of the 
Northern Pacific Railway mentioned above 
but not including points on the lines of 
the Minnesota & International Railway and 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
tailroad, the maximum prices shall be $3.34 
per hundredweight for such flour with a 
protein content of 13.5% or less and $3.54 
per hundredweight for such flour with a 
protein content greater than 13.5%. 

2. At destinations outside the area de- 
scribed in subparagraph 1 hereof, the max- 
imum prices shall be $3.34 per hundred- 
weight for such flour with a protein con- 
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“LUSTRO”—No. 1 Rope—White Enameled, Blue 
Lined. Maximum strength and pliability. 


“SECURPAC”’— -—-~ Quality—White Enameled, 
Blue Lined. 


“CELUPAC”—Embossed White Kraft. Quality—at 


Our most popular grade. 


low cost. 


“DUPLEX”’—Double Wall White Supercalendered 
Blue Lined. Extra fine appearance. 
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Again We Say- 


O matter who makes it or 

where it comes from 

there is no better flour made than 
the flour manufactured at Cannon 


Falls, Minn., by the Cannon Val- 
ley Milling Co. 


Main Office 
Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis 
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A scene in Schultz-Baujan’s modern laboratory 


Flours that have Proved Their Quality 


Off-grade flours just don’t come from Schultz-Baujan & Co. because 
each incoming shipment of wheat is thoroughly analyzed and tested, 
and extreme care is taken in storing and milling. So if you want a 
reliable source of all types of flours, call on “The Beardstown Mills.” 
We absolutely guarantee the quality and uniformity of our flours, and 


this guarantee is backed by 68 years of dependable service. 


SOFT WHEAT FLOURS + BREAD FLOURS « FAMILY TYPE FLOURS 


5,000 Cwts. Flour -—— 300 Tons Commercial Feed -—— 1,000,000 Bu. Storage 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO. 
“The Beardstown Mills” 


BEARDSTOWN, 


ILLINOIS 
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Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 
Beatie SE TOR, 5s 6.0 6 o:050.609. 9: 09440444 6000000 
Capital Deposited in U. S............. 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
9 John Street . - New York 
Insurance Exchange - 
Hurt ielidieg - . 
Royal Bank Building - - Montreal 
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ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 
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tent of 13.5% or less and $3.54 per hun- 
dredweight for such flour with a protein 
content greater than 13.5%, plus the charge 
of the lowest carload intrastate proportional 
rail rate from Minneapolis to the destina- 
tion. 

(j) At destinations in Wisconsin, Lllinois 
and the northern peninsula of Michigan, the 
maximum prices shall be $3.34 per hundred- 
weight for such flour with a protein con- 
tent of 13.5% or less and $3.54 per hun- 
dredweight for such flour with a protein 
content greater than 13.5%, plus the charge 
at the lowest carload proportional rail rate 
from Minneapolis to the destination. 

(k) At destinations in North Dakota, the 
maximum prices shall be $3.24 per hun- 
dredweight for such flour with a _ protein 
content of 13.5% or less and $3.44 for such 
flour with a protein content greater than 
13.5%. 

(il) At destinations in South Dakota, the 
maximum prices shall be $3.34 per hundred- 
weight for such flour with a protein con- 
tent of 13.5% or less and $3.54 per hun- 
dredweight for such flour with a protein 
content greater than 13.5%. 

(m) At destinations in Montana, the 
maximum prices shall be determined as fol- 
lows: 

1. At destinations in and east of Phillips, 
Garfield, Rosebud and Powder River coun- 
ties, except destinations on the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad in 
Rosebud and Custer counties west of Miles 
City, the maximum price shall be $3.09 per 
hundredweight for such flour with a protein 
content of 13.5% or less and $3.29 per hun- 
dredweight for such flour with a protein 
content greater than 13.5%, plus the charge 
at the highest carload rail rate on flour, 
semolina or farina, applicable from Syd- 
ney, Mont., to the destination. 

2. At destinations west of the territory 
described in subparagraph 1 hereof, and in- 
cluding stations on the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific Railroad in Rosebud 
and Custer counties west of Miles City, the 
maximum prices shall be $3.02 per hun- 
dredweight for such flour with a protein 
content of 13.5% or less and $3.22 per hun- 
dredweight for such flour with a protein 
content greater than 13.5%, plus the lowest 
charge produced by using the highest car- 
load rail rate on flour, semolina or farina, 
applicable from Great Falls or from Bil- 
lings, Mont., to the destination. 

(n) At destinations in Wyoming, the 
maximum prices shall be determined as 
follows: 

1. South of the northern boundaries of 
Teton, Fremont, Natrona, Converse and 
Niobrara counties, except in Lincoln and 
Uinta counties, the maximum prices shall be 
$3.04 per hundredweight for such flour with 
a protein content of 13.5% or less and $3.11 
per hundredweight for such flour with a 
protein content greater than 13.5%, plus 
the charge at the lowest flat carload rail 
rate from Sterling, Colo., via Denver to the 
destination, 

2. In Lincoln and Uinta counties, the 
maximum prices shall be $3.38 per hundred- 
weight for such flour with a protein con- 
tent of 13.5% or less, and $3.58 per hun- 
dredweight for such flour with a_ protein 
content greater than 13.5%, plus the charge 
at the lowest carload transit balance rail 
rate from Ogden, Utah, to the destination 
applicable on billing originating at Ban- 
croft, Idaho. 

3. North of the line described in subpara- 
graph 1 above, the maximum prices shall 
be $2.98 per hundredweight for such flour 
with a protein content of 13.5% or less 
and $3.12 per hundredweight for such flour 
with a protein content greater than 13.5%, 
plus the charge at the lowest flat carload 
rail rate from Billings, Mont., to the des- 
tination., 

(o) At destinations in Colorado, the max- 
imum prices shall be determined as fol- 
lows: 

1. At destination in Laramie, Boulder 
Adams, Weld, Morgan, Washington, Kit 
Carson, Yuma, Phillips, Logan and Sedge- 
wick counties of Colorado, the maximum 
prices shall be $3.22 per hundredweight for 
such flour with a protein content of 13.5% 
or less and $3.29 per hundredweight for 
such flour with a protein content greater 
than 13.5%. 

2. At destinations in Gilpin, Clear Creek, 
Moose Lake, Park, Douglas, Elbert, Lin- 
coln, El Paso, Cheyenne, Fremont, Custer, 
Costilla Huerfano, Las Animas, Baca, Prow- 
ers, Bent Otero, Pueblo, Crowley and Kiowa 
counties of Colorado the maximum prices 
shall be $3.27 per hundredweight for such 
flour with a protein content of 13.5% or less 
and $3.34 for such flour with a _ protein 
content greater than 13.5%. 

3. At all other points, the maximum 
prices shall be $3.04 per hundredweight for 
such flour with a protein content of 13.5% 
or less and $3.11 per hundredweight for 
such flour with a protein content greater 
than 13.5%, plus the charge at the lowest 
flat carload rail rate from Sterling, Colo., 
to the destination, 

(p) At destinations in New Mexico and 
Arizona, the maximum prices shall be de- 
termined as follows: 

1. In Quay, Debaca, Curry, Roosevelt, 
Chaves, Lee and Eddy counties in New 
Mexico, the maximum prices shall be $3.06 
per hundredweight for such flour with a 
protein content of 13.5% or less and $3.13 
per hundredweight for such flour with a 
protein content greater than 13.5%, plus 
the charge at the lowest flat carload rail 
rate from Enid, Okla., to the destination. 

2. At all other destinations in New Mex- 
ico and Arizona the maximum prices shall 
be $3.04 per hundredweight for such flour 
with a protein content of 13.5% or less 
and $3.11 per hundredweight for such flour 
with a protein content greater than 13.5%, 
plus the charge at the lowest flat carload 
rail rate from Sterling, Colo., to the des- 
tination. 

II, Maximum prices for sales of all bakery 
flours packed in 100-Ib cotton sacks, in car- 
load quantities, delivered at specified des- 
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tinations in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
Utah, Nevada and California. 

(a) At destinations in Washington, Oregon 
and northern Idaho, the maximum prices 
shall be determined as follows: 

1. West of a line drawn along the line 
of the Great Nérthern Railway from the 
Canadian border through Oroville to, but 
not including, Trinidad and thence along the 
west bank of the Columbia River to a point 
due east of Leslie, thence in a straight line 
to Leslie, thence in a straight line to Erie, 
thence in a straight line to Plymouth, 
thence westerly along the Columbia River 
to the western boundary of Umatilla County, 
Oregon, thence southward along the west- 
ern boundaries of Umatilla, Grant and Har- 
ney counties to the California border, and 
including all points on this line, the maxi- 
mum prices shall be $3.67 per hundred- 
weight for cake flour, $2.77 per hundred- 
weight for other bakery flour with a pro- 
tein content less than 10.0%, $3.06 per hun- 
dredweight for bakery flour with a protein 
content of 10.0% or greater, but less than 
13.5%, and $3.26 per hundredweight for 
bakery flour with a protein content of 13.5% 
or greater, plus the charge at the lowest 
flat carload rail rate from Spokane, Wash., 
to the destination. 

2. East of a line drawn along the Great 
Northern Railway from the Canadian bor- 
der through Oroville to Trinidad, and thence 
along the east bank of the Columbia River 
to its junction with the Snake River and 
thence easterly along the north bank of 
the Snake River to the Idaho border, and 
including all points of this line except 
points west and north of Trinidad on the 
Great Northern Railway, the maximum 
prices shall be $3.83 per hundredweight for 
cake flour, $2.93 per hundredweight for 
other bakery flour with a protein content 
less than 10.0%, $3.22 per cwt for bakery 
flour with a protein content of 10.0% or 
greater, but less than 13.5%, and $3.42 per 
ewt for bakery flour with a protein con- 
tent of 13.5% or greater. 

3. At destinations in Walla Walla, Co- 
lumbia, Garfield and Asotin counties in 
Washington, the maximum prices shall be 
$3.87 per cwt for cake flour, 2.97 per 
ewt for other bakery flour with a protein 
content less than 10.0%, $3.26 per cwt for 
bakery flour with a protein content of 10.0% 
or greater, but les than 13.5%, and $3.46 
per cwt for bakery flour with a _ protein 
content of 13.5% or greater. 

4. At destinations in Oregon on and north 
of the lines of the Union Pacific Railroad 
from Umatilla through Hinkle, Pendleton, 
Athena and Freewater to the Washington 
border, the maximum prices shall be $3.87 
per cwt for cake flour, $2.97 per cwt for 
other bakery flour with a protein content 
less than 10.0%, $3.26 per cwt for bakery 
flour with a protein content of 10.0% or 
greater, but less than 13.5%, and $3.46 
per cwt for bakery flour with a protein 
content of 13.5% or greater. 

5. At destinations in Idaho north of 
the southern boundary of Idaho County, the 
maximum prices shall be $3.87 per cwt for 
cake flour, $2.97 per cwt for other bakery 
flour with a _ protein content less than 
10.0%, $3.26 per cwt for bakery flour with 
a protein content of 10.0% or greater, but 
less than 13.5%, and $3.46 per cwt for 
bakery flour with a _ protein content of 
13.5% or greater. 

6. At destinations in Oregon in Umatilla 
County (except that portion described in 
subparagraph 4 hereof), Union, Wallowa 
and Baker counties, and at destinations in 
Grant County on the line of the Sumpter 
Valley Railroad from Baker to Bates, the 
maximum prices shall be $3.67 per cwt for 
cake flour, $2.77 per cwt for other bakery 
flour with a protein content less than 10.0%, 
$3.06 per cwt for bakery flour with a pro- 
tein content of 10.0% or greater, but less 
than 13.5%, and $3.26 per cwt for bakery 
flour with a protein content of 13.5% or 
greater, plus the charge at the lowest flat 
carload rail rate from Spokane to the des- 
tination, 

7. At destinations in Oregon in Grant 
County (except that portion described in 
subparagraph 6 hereof), Harney and Mal- 
heur counties, the maximum prices shall be 
$4 per cwt for cake flour, $3.10 per cwt 
for other bakery flour with a protein content 
of less than 10.0%, $3.38 per cwt for bakery 
flour with a protein content of 10.0% or 
greater, but less than 13.5%, and $3.58 per 
ewt for bakery flour wtih a protein con- 
tent of 13.5% or greater, plus the charge 
at the lowest carload transit balance rail 
rate from Ogden, Utah, on billing orig- 
inating at Bancroft, Idaho. 

(b) At destinations in California, the 
maximum prices shall be $3.67 per cwt 
for cake flour, $2.77 per cwt for other bak- 
ery flour with a protein content less than 
10.0%, $3.06 per cwt for bakery flour with 
a protein content of 10.0% or greater, but 
less than 13.5%, and $3.26 per cwt for 
bakery flour with a _ protein cantent of 
13.5% or greater, plus the charge at the 
lowest flat carload rail rate from Spokane, 
Wash., to the destination. 

(c) At destinations in Idaho south of the 
southern boundary of Idaho County, and in 
Utah and Nevada the maximum prices shall 
be $4 per cwt for cake flour, $3.10 per cwt 
for other bakery flour with a protein con- 
tent less than 10.0%, $3.38 per cwt for 
bakery with a protein content 10.0% or 
greater, but less than 13.5%, and $3.58 per 
ewt for bakery flour with a protein con- 
tent of 13.5% or greater, plus the lower 
of the charges resulting from the use of 
the flat carload rail rate from Ogden, 
Utah, to the destination, or the carload 
transit balance rail» rate applicable from 
Ogden, Utah, to the destination, on billing 
originating at Bancfoft, Idaho. 

III. Maximum prices for cake flour and 
other soft wheat bakery flour packed in 
100-lb cotton bags, in carload quantities, 
delivered at specified destinations. 

(a) At destinations in Washington, Ore- 
gon, Idaho, Utah, Nevada and California 
the maximum prices for (i) cake flour and 


(ii) other soft wheat bakery flours shall 
be for (i) the maximum prices computed 
under the provisions of Appendix A, II (a), 
(b) and (c) for cake flour and for (ii) 
the maximum prices computed under the 
same provisions for other bakery flour with 
a protein content of less than 10.0%. 

(b) At destinations in the following states: 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Georgia, Florida, North Carolina and South 
Carolina, the maximum prices for cake 
flour and other soft wheat bakery flour 
shall be $4.72 per cwt for cake flour, $4.13 
per cwt for other soft wheat bakery flour 
with an ash content of .41% or less, and 
$3.88 per cwt for other soft wheat bakery 
flour with an ash content greater than 
-41%, plus such one of the following rail 
charges as results in the lowest delivered 
price: (i) the lowest carload proportional 
rail rate from Memphis, Tenn., Cairo, LIL, 
or Evansville, Ind., to the destination; or 
(ii) the lowest carload proportional rail 
rate from Louisville, Ky., or Cincinnati, 
Ohio, to the destination, applicable on bill- 
ing originating in Ohio and Indiana, 

(c) At destinations in all states except 
those mentioned in paragraphs (a) and (b) 
hereof, the maximum prices shall be com- 
puted as follows: 

(i) For flour milled in the states of 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho (north of the 
southern boundary of Idaho County), Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Minnesota, Wisconsin or lowa, the 
maximum prices shall be $3.67 per cwt for 
cake flour and $2.77 per cwt for other soft 
wheat bakery flour, plus the charge at the 
lowest flat carload rail rate from Spokane, 
Wash., to the destination. 

(ii) For flour milled in the states of Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Utah, Idaho (south of the 
southern boundary of Idaho County), Colo- 
rado, Arizona and New Mexico, the max- 
imum prices shall be $4 per cwt for cake 
flour and $3.10 per cwt for other soft wheat 
bakery flour, plus the charge at the lowest 
flat carload rail rate from Ogden, Utah, 
to the destination. 

(iii) For flour milled in any state other 
than those mentioned in subparagraphs (i) 
and (ii) hereof, the maximum prices shall 
be $4.90 per cwt for cake flour and $4.31 
for other soft wheat bakery flour with an 
ash content of .41% or less, and $4.05 per 
ewt for other soft wheat bakery flour with 
an ash content greater than .41%, less the 
charge at the lowest flat domestic carload 
rail rate from the milling point to New 
York City, plus the charge at the lowest 
flat domestic carload rail rate from the 
milling point to the destination: Provided, 
That, at or within 25 miles of the milling 
point the maximum price for carload quan- 
tities shall be the price obtained by de- 
ducting the transportation charge to New 
York City as directed in this subparagraph 
(iii) and then adding 10c per cwt. 

IV. Maximum prices for semolinas and 
durum flours, in carload quantities. 

(a) The maximum prices for semolinas 
and durum flours, f.o.b. Minneapolis, Minn., 
in carload quantities, in buyer's 100-lb 
sacks, shall be as follows: 

Dollars per cwt 


.. go... Serre rr errr rs re eee $3.62 
Other semMolinas ..ccccccccscccccccecs 3.52 
Fancy durum patent flour........... 3.62 
Other GUrum BOUFS .crosccccssvveses 3.37 


(b) Maximum prices at all destinations 
except destinations in Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, Montana, Utah, Nevada, Arizona and 
California shall be determined by adding to 
the applicable f.o.b. Minneapolis price the 
charge at the lowest carload domestic pro- 
portional rail rate from Minneapolis to the 
destination, 

(c) Maximum prices at points in Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Utah, Ne- 
vada, Arizona and California shall be deter- 
mined by adding to the applicable f.o.b. 
Minneapolis price the charge at the lowest 
carload transit balance rail rate from Min- 
neapolis to the destination payable on bill- 
ing with a paid-in rate of l4c per 100 lbs. 

(d) When the seller supplies containers 
the exact cost of containers may be added 
to the prices above specified. 

(e) If a container size other than 100 lbs 
is used, a differential may be added to the 
prices computed in (a) (b), (c) or (d) 
above at the rate per bbl specified under 
the heading “buyer’s packages” in subdi- 
vision VIII (c) of this Appendix A. 

Vv. Maximum prices for family flours in 
carload quantities, packed in 100-lb cotton 
sacks delivered at specified destinations. 

The maximum prices for family flour in 
carload quantities, packed in 100-lb cotton 
sacks delivered at destinations in the vari- 
ous states and the District of Columbia, 
shall be as follows: 


Per cwt 
Colorado, east of the Rocky Mountains $3.70 
OSE, We cn ceseecéshduccaes 3.83 


Colorado, except east of the Rocky 
Mountains, Kansas, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, South Dakota 3.95 


OPreGOm, WASMINBCOR 66 occ ccccsccceccs 4.08 
TGGRO vscscee PTET ELT CLECE TERE 4.13 
Arizona, Oklahoma and Utah ........ 4.21 
lowa and Missouri .......... eoevsees 4.29 
TORRD .ccceccoes see S0ere8 eee ote cocoe 438 
BE, TE 06.66 8640606000008 4.34 
jt. | PPTL ELLE EL eEe ee ee ee 4.39 
Indiana, WISCONSIN .....cessccccceees 4.44 
Nevada ...... “STIL ETI ELLE -» 4.46 
BROOM, GOED oc csccaccsccccvecvecccs 4.49 


Delaware, District of Columbia, Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania and West Vir- 


oo rrr POT TRL er ee ee 4.59 
New Jersey, New York ......... sooss 463 
The New England States............ 4.64 
COREOTHER cs cccccess C268 VU Ste Cee tees 4.72 
Florida, Kentucky, Louisiana, Virginia 5.00 
Tennessee ......... TUITE Tree eee 5.13 
Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, South 

Carolina ..... TTC Teeter 5.18 
Po ero errr rere eee 5.23 


VI. Maximum prices for family cake flour, 
and family whole wheat flour, and for fam- 
ily farina, enriched and unenriched. 

(a) At all destinations, the maximum 
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prices for family cake flour and family 
whole wheat flour shall be as follows: 

(i) When packed 12 2%-lb packages or 
24 1%-lb packages to the case, $2.75 per 
case, 

qii) When packed in packages containing 
5 lbs or less, other than the package and 
case sizes covered by (i) hereof, 7%c per 
lb plus the cost of packages, labels and 
shipping containers, 

qdiii) When packed in packages contain- 
ing more than 5 lbs, the same as the maxi- 
mum prices for family flours in like pac! 
ages as elsewhere set forth in this A; 
pendix A, 

(b) At all destinations the maximum 
prices for family farina, enriched and u 
enriched, shall be as follows: 

Less thin 
Car lots car lo:s 
(i) When packed 18 28-o0z 
packages to the case..... $3.47% $3 
(ii) When packaged 24 14- 

oz packages to the case... 2.70 2.75 

(iii) When packed in packages contain- 
ing 5 lbs or less, other than the packa 
and case sizes provided for under (i) and 
(ii) hereof, 9%c per Ib plus the cost 
packages, labels and shipping containers 

(iv) When packed in packages containi: 
more than 5 Ibs, the same as the maximu 
prices for family flour in like packages 
elsewhere set forth in this Appendix A. 

VII. (a) Maximum prices for bakery pa(- 
ent flours packed in 100-lb cotton bags in 
carload quantities, delivered at specified de-- 
tinations. Maximum prices for bakery piu - 
ent flours packed in 100-lb cotton bags, 
carload quantities delivered at specified d: 
tinations shall be determined by adding 1 
per cwt to the maximum prices as 
forth in subdivisions I and II of Append x 
A: Provided, That no such addition may iv 
made in any case for cake flour or s/t 
wheat flour or in the case of bakery flour 
with a protein content of less than 10.0 
at destinations in the states of Washingt 
Oregon, Idaho, Utah, Nevada and Ca 
fornia. 

(b) Maximum prices for farina, except 
family farina, delivered at specified desti- 
nations, Maximum prices for farina, «x- 
cept family farina, delivered at specifi-d 
destinations, shall. be determined by adding 
20c per cwt to the maximum prices r 
flour from wheat, as otherwise determi! d 
in paragraphs I, II or III of this A 
pendix A. 

(c) Maximum prices for enriched and se!!- 
rising flours from wheat and for enriched 
farina, except enriched family farina in 
packages containing 5 Ibs or less, delivered 
at specified destinations. 

di) The maximum prices for flour from 
wheat enriched in accordance with tiie 
specifications for enriched fiour as provided 
in subparagraph (a) of section 15.010 of the 
definition and standard of identity, as now 
or hereafter promulgated by the federal 
security administrator, delivered at specilied 
destinations shall be the applicable mu\i- 
mum price as set forth in this Appendix 
A, plus an increase at the rate of 17c r 
cwt. 

qi) The maximum prices for flour from 
wheat enriched in accordance with sub- 
paragraphs (a), (b), (c) and (d) of ° 
tion 15.010 of the definition and standard 
of identity, as now or hereafter promul- 
gated by the federal security administrator 
delivered at specified destinations shall be 
the applicable maximum prices as set forth 
in this Appendix A, plus an increase at 
the rate of 27c per cwt. 

(iii) The maximum price for farina, «x- 
cept family farina, in packages contai g 
5 lbs or less, enriched in accordance with 
the definition and standard of identity 
promulgated by the federal security admiin- 
istrator, delivered at specified destinatins, 
shall be the applicable maximum prices as 


set forth in paragraph VII (b) of this 
Appendix A, plus 10c per cwt. 

(iv) The maximum prices for self-rising 
flour, which conforms to the definition and 


standard of identity promulgated by the 
federal security administrator, delivere: at 
specified destinations, shall be the maximum 
prices as set forth in this Appendix A, plus 
13c per cwt. 

VIII. (a) Maximum prices when the buyer 
supplies containers. Maximum prices for 
sales of flour from wheat, or farina in 
earload quantities delivered at specified 
destinations in buyer’s sacks, shall be the 
applicable maximum prices as_ heret: ‘ore 
provided, less 16c per cwt, plus the ajp))ro- 
priate differential set forth in subdi on 
(d) of this section, 

(b) Maximum prices for flour from w eat 
and farina in containers other than ¢v!ton 


sacks holding 100 Ibs. Maximum prices [for 
flour from wheat or farina in contaiers 
other than cotton sacks holding 100 ‘bs 
shall be the applicable maximum pri: as 


set forth in this Appendix A plus or mus 
the differentials set forth in paragraph (°c) 
hereof: Provided, That family cake ‘):ur, 
family whole wheat flour, and family fa:.n@ 
priced in accordance with paragraph VI 
hereof shall not be subject to this por’ 
graph VIIL. 

(c) The maximum price per cwt in 1 Ib 
cotton sacks may be converted to a m:X!- 
mum price per cwt, bulk, by deducting ic 
per cwt. 

(ad) Package Differentials. 

Column 1: Seller’s packages, charge )¢! 
ewt over 100-lb cotton, carload price. 

Column 2: Buyer’s packages, charges )¢! 
ewt over bulk price. 

Size Container— 
(ib) kind— 
200 Wood* 

100 Wood* 


Column 1 ( . 
$0.625 over cwt basis. .$'. 12° 
0.95 over cwt basis.. 


140 Jute Same as basis.......- 0 

100 Jute Same as basis.......- 00 

140 Cotton $0.025 over cwt basis.. 00 

100 Cotton BBMB. oc vccccesevecee 000 
50 Cotton $0.125 over cwt basis. .$0.02 
25 Cotton 0.25 over cwt basis... -!4 
10 Cotton 0.50 over cwt basis.. .10 
5 Cotton 0.85 over cwt basis.. .°? 
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Quality, Uniformity, 
Rigid Laboratory Control 
in Your Interest. 





MAINSPRING 
DOUGHBOY 
MAJESTIC 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO aad UL Ss. A. 











Mennel 


os 








North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 











FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


High Ratio Cake Flours 


J.C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Il. 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 


a 





—— 





PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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2 Cotton 1.75 over cwt basis.. 

100 Paper Same as basis........ 000 
50 Paper $0.05 over cwt basis. .$0.02 
25 Paper 0.10 over cwt basis.. .04 
10 Paper 0.30 over cwt basis.. .10 

5 Paper 0.575 over cwt basis.. .20 
2 Paper 1.85 overcwt basis... .50 
2% Any type 1.75 over cwt basis.. .70 





*Or plywood, 
Cts per cwt 


additional 
Outside jute envelopes (1 to cwt)..... 17% 
Outside jute envelopes (1 to cwt)..... 22 
Outside jute envelopes (2 to cwt)..... 30 
Outside cotton envelopes (1 to cwt).. 25 
Outside fiber containers (2 to cwt)... 22% 
Outside paper envelopes (1 to cwt)... 15 
Outside paper envelopes (2 to cwt)... 17% 
Outside paper envelopes (4 to cwt)... 25 
Other outside containers......... Actual cost 


A. Charge for handling and packing buy- 
er’s outside paper, cotton or jute envelopes, 
5c. 

B. Charge for handling and packing buy- 
er’s fiber containers, 7%c. 

(e) For any other kind of seller's con- 
tainers, the maximum price shall be the 
maximum price per cwt bulk plus the actual 
cost of packages, labels and shipping con- 
tainers and plus the differential set forth in 
column 2 of subdivision (d) of this section 
for the size nearest the size in question. 

(f) The provisions of subparagraphs (d) 
and (e) of this subdivision VIII of this 
Appendix A shall have no application to 
family cake flour, family whole wheat flour 
and family farina sold in packages of 5 lbs 
or less as provided for in subdivision VI of 
this Appendix A. 

(g) Maximum prices for special package 
types and sizes for the United States gov- 
ernment or any agency thereof. (1) Max- 
imum prices for flour from wheat and farina 
packed in special types and sizes of pack- 
ages, for the use of the United States gov- 
ernment or any agency thereof, in carload 
quantities delivered at specified destinations, 
shall be the applicable maximum price in 
100-lb cotton sacks as heretofore provided 
(a) minus l6éc per cwt, (b) plus the exact 
cost of the package used and (c) plus the 
additional cost of packing, if any, over the 
cost of packing in 100-lb cotton sacks, 

(2) Maximum prices for semolina packed 
in special types and sizes of packages other 
than those set forth in subdivision VIII 
(d) of this Appendix A for the use of the 
United States government or any agency 
thereof, in carload quantities delivered at 
specified destinations, shall be the applicable 
maximum price as set forth in subdivisions 
IV (a), (b), (c) and (d) plus or minus the 
difference in cost per cwt between the cost 
of packing the special type or size of pack- 
age and the cost of packing 100-lb sacks 
thereof. 

IX. Maximum prices for other shipments 
or deliveries including less than carload 
quantities, except in the case of sales at 
retail: 

(1) The maximum prices for shipments 
or deliveries of more than 250 cwts, but 
less than a carload quantity shall be the 
maximum carload prices at said points (said 
point being deemed a destination for this 
purpose) as set forth in this Appendix: 

(2) The maximum price for shipments or 
deliveries of 250 cwts or less, either f.o.b. 
mill or f.o.b. seller's warehouse, shall be 
the maximum carload prices at said point 
(said point being deemed the destination 
for this purpose) as set forth in this Ap- 
pendix A plus (a) in the metropolitan areas 
of New York, northeastern New Jersey, 
Philadelphia, Pa., and Chicago, Ill, 25c 
per cwt. 

(b) In the metropolitan areas of San 
Francisco, Cal., Milwaukee, Wis., New Or- 
leans, La., Detroit, Mich., Cleveland, Ohio, 
Baltimore, Md., Washington, D. C., St. 
Louis, Mo., Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and Cincinnati, Ohio, 20c per cwt and (c) 
in all other areas, 18c per cwt. 

(3) The maximum prices for shipments in 
mixed cars or pool cars delivered f.o.b. 
team or industry track at destination, shall 
be the maximum carload prices as_ set 
forth in this Appendix A plus 5c per cwt. 

(4) The maximum prices for shipments 
or deliveries of 250 cwts or less, delivered 
at any destination except f.o.b. mill, f.o.b. 
sellers’ warehouse or f.o.b. team or industry 
track in a mixed car or a pool car shall 
be the maximum carload prices set forth 
in Appendix A plus (a) in the metropolitan 
areas of New York, northeastern New Jer- 
sey, Philadelphia, Pa., and Chicago, IIl., 50c 
per cwt; (b) in the metropolitan areas of 
San Francisco, Cal., Milwaukee, Wis., New 
Orleans, La., Detroit, Mich., Cleveland, Ohio, 
Baltimore, Md., Washington, D. C., St. 
Louis, Mo., Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and Cincinnati, Ohio, 43c per cwt, and (c) 
in all other areas, 33c per cwt. 

The metropolitan districts of the cities 
referred to above shall be the metropolitan 
areas used in compiling the 16th Census 
of the United States as listed and described 
in Bulletin Series PH-1, issued by the 
Bureau of the Census of the United States 
Department of Commerce. 

X. Maximum prices for sales by millers 
or blenders at retail. The maximum prices 
for sales by millers, blenders, primary dis- 
tributors and flour jobbers at retail shall 
be the maximum carload prices delivered 
at specified destinations as heretofore pro- 
vided plus 64c per cwt. 

XI. Maximum prices for sales of imported 
flour from wheat, semolina or farina. The 
maximum prices which can be charged or 
paid for flour from wheat, semolina and 
farina imported into the several states of 
the United States and the District of Co- 
lumbia are the maximum prices computed 
under the applicable provision of Appendix 
A at the point of delivery within the United 
States: Provided, That if the imported flour 
from wheat is a soft wheat flour and it is 
delivered at a destination where there are 
varying maximum prices for soft wheat 


(Continued on page 88.) 







BIG JO” 


He’s already known to 
many bakers throughout 
the country but there are 
many more who would find him 
a real “friend”. 

He comes from a mill that’s 
been in the business long enough 
(60 years) to know that a baker 
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wants “strength” and “uniform- 
ity” to be more than mere words. 
We draw on wheat from the 
great Northwest wheat growing 
area, mill it carefully and then 
speedily send “Big Jo” out to 
help you do a real production 
job. Just send us a “wire,” we'll 
do the rest. 












Big Jo 
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J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 2Fratony. 
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Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 



















SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushele Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 















MINER-HILLARD MILLING CO., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. |* 


Manufacturers of Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 
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WHERE THE WHEAT IS 

“There is more wheat on the trading 
floor than in the western fourth of Kan- 
declared J. V. Fleming of the 
George E. Gano Grain Co. after several 


sas,” 


days on a visit to elevators in the west. 
From Ness City to the Colorado line he 
saw a few puny spears of green and all 
of these were in low spots of fallowed 
fields. 
a half inch has fallen in the area in six 
months. 


No rain measuring as much as 


HOLIDAY AT LINCOLN 

C. F. Tillman, Oklahoma City office 
manager for the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., accompanied by his daughter Ann, 
spent the Thanksgiving holidays with rel- 
atives in Lincoln, Neb. 


BACK FROM CONFERENCE 

J. L. Yergler, Oklahoma City, vice 
president and general manager of the 
Acme Flour Mills Co., has returned from 
a conference of millers with government 
officials in Washington, D. C. Before re- 
turning home he visited his daughters, 
Corp. Gerry Yergler, New River, N. C., 
and Miss Ramona Yergler, student at 
Oberlin (Ohio) Conservatory. 
OUT OF HOSPITAL 

Ralph C. Sowden, president of New 
Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, 
was in Kansas City last week end to ac- 
company Mrs. Sowden home from St. 
Luke’s Hospital where she has been re- 
covering from an operation. Mr. Sow- 
den spent much of his time in Kansas 
City the last several weeks to be near 
Mrs. Sowden while she was convalescing. 
Her recovery is considered fully satis- 
factory. 


FOR THANKSGIVING 

V. S. Tupper, manager of the Nash- 
ville (Tenn.) Roller Mills, and W. V. 
Tupper, of Tupper & Tupper, Inc., Nash- 
ville flour and feed brokerage concern, 
visited their brother, 'T. C. Tupper, in St, 
Louis, Mo., over the Thanksgiving holi- 
day. 
BACK FROM FLORIDA 

Fred Borries, president Ballard & Bal- 
lard Co., Louisville, Ky., and Mrs. Bor- 


ries, are back in Louisville from their 
winter home on Sanibal Island, Fla., just 


off Fort Myers, which they erected a few 
years ago and call “Dream House.” 
Visiting them over the past week-end 
were their sons, Lt. Com. Fred Borries, 
Jr., U. 
instructor in Jacksonville, Fla., for the 


S. Navy, who has been advanced 


past year, and William Duncan Borries, 
who makes his home in Montgomery, Ala. 


AT PARENTAL HOME 


David Coleman, of David Coleman, 
Inc., and his family spent the Thanks- 
giving holidays at his father’s home in 
Boston. 


CALLING ON THE TRADE 


Michael DePalo, of the Equitable Pap- 
er Bag Co., Long Island, N. Y., was in 
Nashville last week to call on the flour 
trade. 


NEW YORK VISITORS 

Frank E. Church, president B. A. Eck- 
hart Milling Co., Chicago, was a recent 
visitor at the offices of the Chinski Trad- 
ing Corporation, New York City. 

Evans J. Thomas, Chicago, in charge 
of semolina sales for North Dakota Mill 
& Elevator, Grand Forks, N. D., called 
on the New York trade recently. 


EXPECTANT BUYERS 

J. G. Pfister, sales manager for New- 
ton (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co., re- 
turned last week from a trip through the 
Southeast, finding the entire trade 
anxious to know about the subsidy and 
many ready to buy when the subsidy 
Buyers of family flour 
feel that they have much to gain, per- 


goes into effect. 


haps, but are awaiting a “subsidy dis- 


count.” 


GOOD HUNTING 


Stanley H. Peterson, who has_ the 
Crete (Neb.) Mills account in the north- 
west states, returned to Minneapolis the 
week-end of Nov. 27, after combining 
a business and pleasure trip to northern 
Minnesota, during which he bagged a 
10-point buck deer weighing 200 lbs. 


JAMES P,. MULLEN 


James P. Mullen, well known member 
of the baking industry in New England, 
died suddenly on Noy. 25 at his home in 
Belmont, Mass. He had been production 
superintendent for First National Stores, 





Atherton Bean Honored by Associates 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—Com- 
paring Atherton Bean with Eric John- 
ston, head of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce and Paul Hoffman, the automobile 
executive whom he classed as examples of 
American business men who could not be 
termed as “sterile pre-New Deal type of 
industrialists,” Richard Heflebower, head 
economist of OPA’s price section, was 
chief spokesman at the farewell luncheon 
a group of 44 former associates of the 
Minneapolis flour man gave the ex-head 
of the cereal branch of the price agency 


when he transfered last week to the mili- 
tary intelligence section of the War De- 
partment. 

In accepting the leather traveling bag 
‘from his associates, Mr. Bean modestly 
said that without the staff he “could 





lean on” the praise he just heard would 
have been unjustified. 

Mr. Heflebower, who was former dean 
of the College of Business and Commerce 
of the University of Washington, was 
director of the food division of OPA 
until Congress legislated “non-business 
men” out of the price control set-up. He 
said Mr. Bean was responsible for bring- 
ing to the cereal foods section of OPA 
“a business man’s appreciation of gov- 
ernment problems” and through him “the 
relations between the flour industry and 
the price office have run smoothly be- 
cause Mr. Bean possesed a keen business 
mind and a realization that government 
and business and labor can work in har- 
mony for the common good when given 
the opportunity.” 


Inc., Somerville, Mass., until two years 
ago when ill health forced him to resign. 
He underwent amputation of both legs 
about a year ago but had recovered and 
become active enough to become local 
representative for the Bryo Co., Chicago, 
several months ago. 


IN CHICAGO 


Among visitors in Chicago last week 
were: Charles R. McClave, Montana 
Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, Mont., and 
Jerry Yergler, Acme Flour Mills Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


MILWAUKEE REPRESENTATIVE 

George E. Manschot, of Kern & Man- 
schot, is now representing Valier & Spies 
Milling Co. in the Milwaukee area, it was 
announced last week by L. V. Mica, 
sales director for that area. 


PRESIDENCY 

H. B. Damon, of the Philadelphia of- 
fice of the Quaker Oats Co., has been 
elected president of the Association of 
Manufacturers Representatives. 


IN THE EAST 
L. C. Chase, vice president and general 
manager of Valier & Spies Milling Co., 


St. Louis, Mo., is in the east calling on 
the trade. 


IN INDIANA 


L. V. Mika, Valier & Spies Milling 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., is calling on the 
Indiana trade this week with the mill’s 
representative, Ray Schrameyer. 


TO OKLAHOMA 


P. H. Baum, secretary-treasurer of the 
William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, and Mrs. Baum, spent Thanks- 
giving at Oklahoma City with their son, 
Glenn Baum, Mrs. Baum and their grand- 
son. W.B. Madaus of the Kelly mill al- 
so spent the holiday in Oklahoma, visit- 
ing a son, John Madaus, who is in train- 
ing at the Naval station at Norman. 















* AT PLOESTI * 


L. C. Chase, vice president and man- 
ager of Valier & Spies Milling Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., has learned that Lt. James 
F. Gerrits, employed by the company 
before the war, was awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross as the result of 
his outstanding work in the Ploesti raid. 
Lt. Gerrits was a pilot on a Liberator 
bomber. His parents rceived this notice 
from the commanding general of the 
Ninth Air Force: “In recognition of the 
heroic action of your son, Second Lieu- 
tenant James F. Gerrits, it is with heart- 
felt gratitude that I send you a copy of 
a letter from General H. H. Arnold... 
commending the officers and men of this 
command who participated in the attack 
on the Roumanian oil refineries for their 
gallantry in action against the enemy.” 
Lt. Gerrits had participated in many raids 
in the middle east. His father is M. J. 
Gerrits of Philadelphia, field sales man- 
ager for Valier & Spies company. 





18" Presented to General Mills 


Mrinneapouis, Minn.—In the martial 
setting of the Minneapolis Armory, on 
the evening of Nov. 23, the Army-Navy 
“E” award was presented to the me- 
chanical division of General Mills, Inc., 
for excellence in manufacture of fighting 
equipment for the Navy. 

Captain Willard A. Kitts III, head 
of the production division of the Navy’s 
Bureau of Ordnance, who commanded 
the cruiser Northampton, sunk in action 
off Savo Island in the South Pacific on 
Nov. 30, 1942, made the presentation. 
Captain Kitts was wounded in the en- 
gagement and was the last man to leave 
his ship. He wears the Navy Cross for 
heroism in action. With great risk to 
himself he saved his Filipino servant. 

A seaman from the Northampton, 
wounded and afloat for hours before be- 
ing rescued, was introduced with Captain 
Kitts, as also were the parents and a 
brother of a Minneapolis man who had 
lost his life in the sinking of the ship. 

James F. Bell, chairman of the board 
of General Mills, welcomed the 4,000 
employees and guests and the award 
was accepted for the company by Harry 
A. Bullis, president of the company, and 
Arthur D. Hyde, president of the me- 





chanical division. Mr. Bullis and Mr. 
Hyde gave first credit to the 1,653 em- 
ployees in the mechanical division, whose 
steadfast loyalty to the work and long 
hours, especially in the early months of 
the enterprise, made the success that 
They spoke 
of having started from scratch two years 


has been achieved possible. 


ago with 80 men in the department. 

Acceptance of the award on behal/ of 
the employees was by Miss Leila Han-on 
and Herbert Ewer. Lt. Col. Alton V. 
Stallard, U. S. Army, pinned the “E” 
on each of them, and pins were given 
for all other employees of the division. 

The General Mills mechanical division 
band furnished music for the progr:m 
and for the dance that followed. A color 
guard of Marines was on duty. 

Some of the equipment made by ‘le 
mechanical division for the Navy was ¢x- 
hibited. The fire control station, for use 
on ships of all types, and installed on 
most new ships as commissioned, was 4 
maze of intricate mechanical and e'rc- 
trical machinery too complicated for he 
layman to understand or appreciate. ‘I he 
calculator for destroyers was likewise 
very impressive. Five different items, re- 
quiring the extreme precision in machin- 
ing, are made in the plant. 
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JOHN J. HILL 


John J. Hill, founder and president of 
the old-time firm, Hill Baking Co., died 
at his home in Newark, N. J., Nov. 19, 
aged 80 years. The baking company, 
which was dissolved several years ago, 
was established in 1899. Mr. Hill was its 
president until his retirement in 1923. 
He was active in Masonry, and was a 
senior past master. 


THOMAS J. WOTKA 

Thomas J. Wotka, 59, proprietor of a 
bakery at Clayton, Mo., died Nov. 22, 
at his home of heart disease. He was 
born in Prague, Czecho-Slovakia and 
started in the baking business in St. 
Louis 35 years ago. For the past 14 
years he operated a bakery at Clayton. 


LEWIS J. KRUPP 

Lewis J. Krupp, who was for 20 years 
district wholesale manager for the Frei- 
hofer Baking Co., Philadelphia, died of a 
heart attack, Nov. 22, while driving his 
car along the street. His home was in 
West Collingswood, N. J. 


GEORGE H. STRONG 

George H. Strong, one of the founders 
of the Eastern Federation of Feed Mer- 
chants, Inc., died at his home in War- 
wick, N. Y., on Nov. 12. He was a mem- 
ber of the firm of Conklin & Strong, Inc. 


JOHN A. WOODRUFF 


John A. Woodruff, who was connected 
with the recently dissolved Sharpless 
Grain Co. store in Camden, N. J., died 
Noy. 21 at the age of 78. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HEART ATTACK FATAL 
TO DR. QUICK LANDIS 


New York, N. Y.—Dr. Quick Landis, 
in charge of baking technology and en- 
zyme research in the research depart- 
ment of the .Fleischmann Yeast Co., 
died suddenly of a heart attack at his 
farm near Austerlitz, N. Y., Nov. 28. 
He was 42 years old. Dr, Landis was 
born in Hoyt, Kansas. 

He had already contributed valuably 
not only in the cereal and baking fields 
but to general chemistry as well. His 
work was a stimulus to others, par- 
ticularly through his application of phys- 
ical methods to the study of the prob- 
lems of baking technology. His death 
will be felt keenly not only within the 
Organization, but in broader fields of 
research, 

Dr. Landis reecived his bachelor of 
science degree from the University of 
California, his master’s degree from 
George Washington University and his 
doctor of philosophy degree from Co- 
lumbia University. Before he came with 
the Fleischmann Co. in 1930 he was with 
the Food and Drug Administration in 
Washington. 

Dr. Landis’ interests outside of science 
Were varied. His feeling for philos- 
ophy was strong and he wrote many 
€ssays on it and corresponded with 
thinkers in that field. He delighted in 
Photography and members of the New 
York Section of the American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists, of which he 
Was an ardent supporter, enjoyed his 
beautiful pictures many times. 

During the past three years he be- 
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came absorbed in working on a farm he 
owned jointly in Dutchess County and it 
is feared that his pleasure in thesé 
rather heavy tasks put too much strain 
on a none too strong heart. 
His wife, mother and a sister survive 
him. 
———-BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MOISTURE NEEDED IN OKLAHOMA 





Oxtanoma City, Oxria.—Oklahoma’s 
wheat crop is making satisfactory growth 
in only the northeastern portion. In 
other sections of the state growth is either 
slow or the crop is showing a deteriora- 
tion as in the southwestern counties 


where the drouth situation is serious. 
Some seeding in the dust is reported in 
the western area. Very little pasturage 
is being afforded livestock except in the 
northeast and parts of the central sec- 
tion. Because of the lack of pasturage 
and the continued limited supplies of 
proteins, a normal movement of live- 
stock to market is reported. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
THOS. WILSON WHEAT CARGO LARGE 

Burrato, N. Y.—The 621-foot ore car- 
rier Thomas Wilson, one of the Mari- 
time Commission’s new lake freighters, 
docked at the Canadian Pool Elevator 
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Nov. 23 to begin unloading 495,666 bus 
of Manitoba wheat from Fort William. 

Figured at 60 lbs to the bushel, the 
Wilson is carrying 14,870 net tons. It 
was the first time any of the Maritime 
Commission’s new freighters has left 
the ore trade to load grain cargo. 

The Wilson’s cargo, while unusually 
large, is not a lake record. The Cana- 
dian steamer Lemoyne carried slightly 
more than 17,100 net tons of wheat on 
one of her many record-breaking voy- 
ages. However, the Wilson is said by 
grain interests here to have established 
a record for ships of American registry. 








Question: Where can bakers 
get more defatted milk 
solids for use in bakery 


products? 


Question: Is there a suitable 


substitute for milk? 


Question: Can white pan 
bread be made without 


milk? 


Question: What about the 
future use of milk solids in 


bakery products? 


a DEMANDS for non-fat dry milk solids to feed our 
troops, the troops of our allies and the liberated civilian popula- 
tions continue to require manufacturers to set aside 75 per cent 
of all produced. 1943 production is considerably lower than last 
year and civilian supplies correspondingly reduced. This condi- 


tion causes bakers to seek answers to these common questions: 


Answer: Most dry milk producers are pro- 
rating their available civilian supply to 
regular customers on the basis of last year’s 
shipments. The regular source of supply 


is the best prospect. 


Answer: There is no substitute for milk. 


If there were, the government would prob- 


ably take the less critical materials for war 


needs and leave the milk for civilians. Dry 


* milk solids is fighting for freedom in the 


ront lines. 
e fro es 


Answer: Yes, white pan bread can be made 
without milk but it will lack the high nu- 


tritive value of bread containing milk and 


* the fine flavor, appearance and toasting 


quality which milk contributes. 


Answer: Prophesy is unsafe! Dry milk is 
a vital food. Until Victory we must sacri- 


fice the use of some of this excellent food 


e for its more important use in the prosecu- 

tion of the war. Later, progressive bakers 
e- will again welcome the opportunity to use 
. more dry milk regularly. 


The superior value of non-fat dry milk solids as a nutritious, 


mum nutrition per pound of bread! 


vital food is demonstrated by the enormous demand for wartime 
use. Wherever conditions permit, use defatted milk solids in white 


bread up to the present 4 per cent limit of FDO No. 1. Get maxi- 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc., 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago 
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MARKETS 


IN DETAIL 











U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City: Sales in the Southwest 
dropped to the lowest figure in history —6% 


of capacity—last week, as millers were un- 
able to book and bakers unable to buy. 
The smattering of business probably con- 
sisted entirely of family and clears. This 
dribble of business compares with 33% the 
previous week and 87% @ year ago, and 
may be changed rapidly next week when 


the subsidy is expected to be in operation. 

The entire trade is in a state of suspense 
while awaiting the subsidy. Millers not so 
much concerned about being able to sell 
flour when the announcement comes as they 


are about the wheat supply. Bakers not 
particularly worried, and family flour buy- 
ers are well stocked and feel assured of 


being able to buy right along. 
Operations strong. Clears particularly 
strong and tight after FDA announcement 


of 80,000,000-lb purchase coming Dec, 2. 













Quotations Nov. 27: established brands 
family flour $4@4.10, bakers short patent 
$3.40@3.50 and $3.35@3.40, straight grade 
$3.304@ 5, first clear $2.70@2.90, second 
clear 4 5@2.70, low grade $2.50@2.60. 

Three mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, 4 fair, 3 quiet, 4 slow and 10 dull. 

Oklahoma City: Very little improvement 
of sales which averaged 23% compared to 
18% previous week, Family buyers took 


declined, av- 
90% previous 


95% of all 


sales, Operation 
eraging 73% 


compared to 





€ 
week. Prices steady and unchanged. Quo- 
tations Nov. 27: hard wheat short patent 
flour $3.90@4.66, soft wheat short patent 


$3.90 @4.66, standard patent $3.80@4.45, bak- 
ers extra fancy $3.58@3.63, bakers short 
patent $3.50@3.55, bakers standard $3.45@ 
3.54. 

Omaha: Sales continue light as buyers 
generally await flour ceiling developments. 
Bookings range 15@33% of capacity. Ship- 
ping directions fair to good, Prices un- 
changed. Quotations Nov. 27: family fancy 
$4.31, family standard $3.94, bakers flour 
nominal. 

Wichita: Sales 
100% or better. 

Hutchinson: Business at a standstill as 
trade and mills await outcome of the strug- 
gle over subsidies, Buyers no more anxious 
to take hold than mills to Bakers 
shut off by ceilings. lamily content 
to await a probable favorable Ship- 
ping directions pressing. 

Salina: 
inquiry. 

Texas: Sales still strictly limited to fam- 
ily flour. Volume light; probably few mills 
exceeding 15% of capacity. Operations still 
hold around 80 or 85% of capacity, but 
the greater part of the output is bakers 
flour on contracts, Bookings are being 
rather rapidly reduced now, and present 
rate of opertion cannot be long maintained 
without new business, Prices about un- 
changed. Quotations Noy. 26: family flour 
5 extra high patent $4.60@4.65, high 
patent $4.25@4.40, standard bakers 100's, 
44% or less ash, ceiling $3.31; clears, 100's 
$2.80@3.20, delivered Texas common points. 

THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapoils: Flour sales atmosphere en- 
tirely one of anticipation; practically no 
business done last week and current ac- 
tivity largely confined to recalculating 
prices under the revised ceilings and pre- 
paring for operation under the subsidy pro- 
gram; millers appear inclined to confine 
selling under the subsidy to the amount of 
flour that they can grind in December in 
order to protect themseives should the sub- 


almost zero, directions 


sell. 
trade 
turn, 


Demand very quiet, with little 
Shipping directions continue good. 


50's, 


sidy be shelved by Congress; sales last 
week hit a new low point, probably close 
to an all time low, when only about 12% 


of capacity was booked, compared with 27% 
in the preceding week and 81% a year ago. 

There is no feature to sales beyond 
dullness, only scattered small lot sales be- 
ing made here and there to take care of 
customers in dire need of flour. Buyers 


and sellers alike were waiting for the an- 
nouncement of the subsidy program, 
Shipping directions continue good, but 
volume of production last week was smaller 
than during the previous one when volume 
hit a peak of 113% of rated capacity; 
by contrast the figure of 90% for last week 
looks low, but it was a heavy production 
judged by customary standards; the sub- 
sidy program puts emphasis on production 
to grind out the equivalent of unfilled or- 
ders so that a heavy run is expected to 
continue. 
Quotations 
short patent 


Nov. 30: established brands 
$3.40@3.44, spring first patent 


$3.32@3.34, standard patent $3.27@3.30, 
fancy clear $3.37@3.40, first clear $3.13@ 
3.17, second clear $2.68@2.72, whole wheat 


$3.40@3.44. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: No buy- 
ing interest of importance; practically no 
bakery sales and only small, scattered fam- 
ily business; production continues good, al- 
though somewhat lower than in _ recent 
weeks. 

THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: Business nearly at a standstill 
as buyers on the whole wait for subsidy 
announcement. Only scattered sales of 
single cars, with most of the mills out of 
the market. Directions continued quite ac- 
tive, Family buying at a standstill, but 
deliveries good. Quotations Nov. 27: spring 
top patent $3.59, standard patent $3.48, first 
clear $3.25@3.50, second clear $2, family 
flour $4.66; hard winter short patent $3.59, 
95% patent $3.48, first clear $3@3.32, soft 
winter short patent $4.13@4.72, standard 
patent $3.83@4.16, first clear $3.55@3.62. 

St. Louis: No change in unsettled condi- 
tions. No new bookings being made other 
than for scattered single cars for prompt to 
30 days’ shipment. Demand for hard wheat 


clears good, soft wheat light. Price steady. 
Situation of jobbers unchanged. Trade 
standing by awaiting something definite as 
to subsidy. Shipping directions easier. Quo- 
tations Nov. 27: soft wheat bakers patent 
(ceiling price) $3.98, cake flour $4.58, 
straight $3.74, family soft wheat short pat- 
ent $4.29, straight and 95% $4.29, first clear 
$3.32@3.75; hard wheat bakers patent (ceil- 
ing price) $3.44, family short patent $3.57 
@3.83, straight and 95% $3.44@3.49, first 
clear $2.68@3.06; spring wheat bakers pat- 
ent, straight and 95% $3.44. 

Toledo: Many mills would be closed down 
altogether if it were not for previous book- 
ings for which they have wheat in their 
elevators. Some wondering if they will 
have to close down for balance of crop 
year when that wheat is ground. Very 
little wheat coming out, ceiling bid of 
$1.63%, 26c rate points to New York, not 
being seductive enough, or because there is 
not much wheat back in the country to 
move on account of crop failure. Situation 
has not yet found reflection to consumers, 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: While there is considerable de- 
mand existing, actual sales have dried up 
almost completely while the trade awaits 
definite developments and action on the 
subsidy plans. Situation was relieved some- 
what by the fact that directions from the 
domestic trade are not so urgent. Heavy 
commitments from the government have 
kept the mills operating at a high level 
and helped the tight situation in by-prod- 
ucts, although not sufficiently to satisfy 
the demand. Clears steady on the recent 
advance. All indications point to a record 
Christmas trade. 

Quotations Nov. 27: spring first 
$3.79, spring standard patent $3.69, spring 
first clear $3.55, hard winter short patent 
$3.79, hard winter 95% patent $3.69, hard 
winter first clear $3.55, soft winter short 
patent $4.16, soft winter straights $4.11. 

New York: Business practically at a 
standstill, except for Pacific Coast cake 
grades. Sales 100% blank. No other offer- 
ings of any type; trade simply marking 
time awaiting news of the subsidy. All 
prices, with the exception of some coast 
flours, have so far passed ceilings as to be 
unquotable, and even clears, which have 
been offered in varying quantities long after 


patent 


<> 
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GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 

















WHEAT 

Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 

Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
Nov. B46 irice 153% 151% 162 159% 154% 52 142% eeee 150% 148% 
Mee, Be vciee —— Holiday 
Nov. 26 ..... 152% 149% 160% 157% 153 150% 141 148% 147% 
ee, Be sabes 154% 151% 163% 160 1545, 152 142 151% 149% 
Mav. O04 sca 154% 152% 163% 160% 154% 152% cee eve 151% 150 
a a eee 155% 153% 164% 161% 155% 153% eee coos 153% 151% 

c CORN ~ oo OATS. ‘ 

Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 

Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
| Saree ee: sees pee gt Sea cane 78% 74% 76% 71% 
ee, Be setae - ——Holiday 
Ae ae cae ar 76% 72% 74% 69% 
Se are ° 717% 73% 74% 69% 
Nov. 29 ..... ae ‘ 76% 72% 713% 68% 
A | eiun sane sackce 76% 72% 74 69 

RYE , + FLAXSEED———, BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Dulath 

Dec May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
MOV, 34 scare 116% 116% 110% 110% 302 301% 302 eoee 111 108% 
er —— Holiday 
Hoy. BE sccss 114% 114% 108% 108% 301 300 301 ccoe 109% 107% 
ee. BT iseax 115% 115% 110% 109% 300% 300% 300% ae 110% 108 
May. OB secas 115% 115% 109% 109% 300% 300% 300% ase 109% 106% 
Nov. 30 115% 115% 109% 109% 301% 300% 301% eoee 110 106% 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo 
Spring bran ......eeeee+ $oe+.@40.40 $....@37.75 $....@.... $....@.... $....@41.56 
Hard winter bran ....... «+++ @40.40 ....@....  36.50@37.00 38.97@39.47  .... esee 
Standard middlings* .... ....@40.40 ....@37.75 ver. ster 38.97@39.47 ....@41.55 
Flour middlingst ....... «+..-@40.40 ....@37.75 36.50@37.00 38.97@39.47 ....@41.55 
Red dog ..... sheen aveees er, eee) | eee, | ee o +++ @39.47 +++ @41.55 
Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati Nashville 
Spring bran ...... peseene $49.00@50.00 $....@45.34 $....@46.17 $....@.... $....@.... 
Hard winter bran ....... Per ere ++ - @45.34 ee See Se Oe a eee 
Soft winter bran ..... eosetaees 6oseRbesee TT Pee Se ee 43.30 @ 44.30 
Standard middlings* 49.00@50.00 --@45.34 +++ @46.17 ere, Sree rr. cree 
Flour middlingst ....... ovceM@oees oe @45.384 3 ....@46.17 ....@.... eT, Try 
Red Gog ..ccccccsecs (ane o0estaees eee» @45.34 er, | hi err: ry , Por 
Spring bran Shorts Middling: 
Toronto ..ccccess $....@29.00 $....@30.00 $....@33.00 
(Winnipeg ....... ....@28.00 + +e+@29.00 coco cees 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 
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high glutens and standard patents were 
withdrawn, are seemingly not available in 
quantity. Brokers believe that buyers will 
purchase substantially as soon as possible, 
as jobbers, particularly, wish to replenish 
their supplies. Storage and trucking diffi- 
culties add to other problems of the market 
as lack of labor seriously handicaps ter- 
minals. 

Nominal quotations Nov. 27: spring high 
glutens $3.85@3.87, standard patents $3.75 @ 
3.77, clears $3.70@3.85; southwestern high 
glutens $3.85, standard patents $3.75, clears 
$3.50@3.60; actual quotations: Pacific Coast 
soft winter straights $4.18@4.26. 

Boston: No business reported since all 
mills are withdrawn from the market. 
Offerings withdrawn not only on bread flour 
but cake, pastry and family grades. Trade 
interest completely taken up with the fate 
of the subsidy program, and despite the 
House antisubsidy vote the prevailing opin- 
ion is that the program will be adopted 
eventually. There is some concern over the 
time that may pass before quotations can 
be resumed under subsidies. Shipping di- 
rections constitute only activity. Prices un- 
changed. Quotations Nov. 27: spring hich 
gluten $3.98@4.05, short patent $3.82@3.88, 
standard patent $3.72@3.82, first clear $3.50 
@3.70; southwestern short patent $3.85” 
3.90, standard patent $3.75@3.85, Texis 
short patent $3.82@3.90, standard patent 
$3.72@3.80, soft winter patent $4.10@4.15, 
straight $3.90@4.10, clear $3.80@3.90. 

Philadelphia: Little change in condition. 
Most mills out of the market, which is 
entirely nominal at the moment. Trade 
anxiously awaiting clarification of OPA ce!!- 
ings on flour against wheat costs. Jobbers 
and bakers on the side lines and have been 
for some time, aside from limited orders 
for immediate needs. Quotations Nov. 27: 
spring wheat short patent nominal, standard 
patent nominal, first spring clear nomin‘l, 
hard winter short patent nominal, 95% nor- 
inal; soft winter straights, nominal, 


THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: Sales extremely dull as 
buyers await action on subsidy. Very little 
high grade flour available, bakers seriously 
feeling shortage. Production holding up 
well. Prices unchanged. 

Quotations Nov. 27: hard spring wheat 
flours (f.0.b. mill points): family patent 
$3.50@3.65, first patent $3.40@3.50, stand- 
ard patent $3.30@3.40, fancy clear $3.207@ 
3.30, first clear $3.15@3.20, second clear $3 
@3.10; hard winter wheat family patent 
$3.70@3.80, bakers short patent $3.43, 95% 
$3.33, first clear $3.20@3.30, second clear 
$3.05@3.15, soft wheat short patent $4.30 
@4.60, straight $3.80@3.95, first clear $3.20 
@3.60. 

Atlanta: Business nonexistent, all buyers 
awaiting subsidy program; mills continue 
out of market; bakers show no interest in 
new purchases, although few sales reported 
to old customers in dire straits. Slowness 
of deliveries worries bakers placing heavy 
shipping instructions. Most bakery trade 
contracted well into next year. Family flour 
sales at practical dead halt, in contrast to 
good volume in recent weeks. Better grades 
of family flour in best demand. Delivery 
on old orders main concern of wholesale 
grocers and jobbers. Subsidy program af- 
fecting buying by blenders, buying only for 
necessary needs. Prices unchanged. 

Quotations Nov. 27: spring wheat bakers 
short patent $3.83@3.95, standard patent 
$3.78@3.85, straight $3.65@3.89, first bakers 
clear $3.50@3.60, nominal; hard winter 
bakers short patent $3.73@3.85, standard 
patent $3.68@3.78, straight $3.60@3.70, fam- 
ily short patent $4.60@5.05, fancy patent 
$4.25, special patent $4.05, low protein 95% 
$3.65@3.85; soft wheat 95% $4.25@4.38, 
straight $4.20@4.30, fancy cut-off $3.80@ 
3.95, short patent $4.93@5.15; soft wheat 
family short patent, $4.80@5.10. 

Nashville: Business practically at a st.nd- 
still. Confusing problems resulting from 
Washington legislation largely responsible 
for the lack of interest in new purchases. 
Specifications continue very good on old con- 
tracts and it is reported that few of the 
buyers are covered beyond 60 or at the 
most 90 days. Shortage of labor and inex- 
perienced help curtailing production to 4 
certain extent and some mills are stil! be- 
hind on shipments, 

Blenders report outbound shipments slow 
to fair and that buyers are confused over 
prevailing conditions and in few instances 
have made new purchases, which as a rule 
consist of only a few cars of special grades. 
Bakers report no new purchases. Sales of 
bakery products continue exceptionally ¢00d. 
Fruit cakes in big demand. 

Mill prices steady to approximately i0c 
higher. Quotations Nov. 27: soft winter 
wheat short patent family flour $5.05@°.15, 

















A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 





Week-end flour quotations, per sack, 
Chicago 

Spring first patent .......... $....@ 3.59 
Spring standard patent ..... o+e eo @ 3.48 
Gorime Brat Clear ...cvsccses 3.25@ 3.50 
Hard winter short patent ... cooe@? Bee 
Hard winter 95% patent.... sca mee 
Hard winter first clear ...... 3.00@ 3.32 
Soft winter short patent..... 4.13@ 4.72 
Soft winter straight ........ 3.83@ 4.16 
Soft winter first clear ....... 3.55@ 3.62 
Rye our, White ...cccvevser 3.15@ 3.28 
Bee Se, MEE ocv-ensvenascs 2.80@ 2.92 

_ Seattle (98's) S. Francisco 
Family patent ...... $....@3.98 $....@.... 

*Includes near-by straights. tNashville 


§280-lb cottons, {Prices nominal, 


packed in 100 Ibs. (Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 Ibs). All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
Minneapolis Kansas City St. Loui Buffalo New York Baltimore {Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati tNashv lle 
S020 254 $....5@s 0. $....@ 3.44 -@ 3.79 $3.85@ 3.87 ee ee Os ewes esy 82@ 3.88 ee ee ee Pe 
3.27@ 3.30 2nxs8aes.e --@ 3.44 -@ 3.69 3.75@ 3.77 ee re a ae 3.72@ 3.82 -@. .+-@ 
3.13@ 3.17 TeeuMicas ee ee oeee@ 3.55 3.70@ 3.85 ee rk, ee 3.50@ 3.70 -@.. sae 
ees ee 3.35@ 3.50 cee meee oo+e@ 3.79 «eee @ 3.85 @ oe 3.85@ 3.90 Oe 4.70@ +.90 
Ree 3.30@ 3.35 3.44@ 3.49 -@ 3.69 ..+-@ 3.75 a a 3.75@ 3.85 at 4.50@ 1.70 
eee 2.70@ 2.90 2.68@ 3.06 -@ 3.55 3.50@ 3.60 xviaglers.s ae ee ee .@. eT | . 
Y Sr ee ee «2++@ 3.98 ++ .+@ 4.16 wer a | ee . 4.10@ 4.15 oe 5.05@ 5.15 
ae 5 a 122 e@ 3.74 .-@ 4.11 4.18@ 4.26 .@. eee Ie 3.90@ 4.10 .@. 4.70@ 3.85 
eS ae ee 3.32@ 3.7 ~ r peace: yep .@. me XO 3.80@ 3.90 .@. 4.50@ 4.70 
.22@ 3.37 ee a mer «++-@ 3.65 3.40@ 3.60 owe seis 3.43@ 3.54 ee Ae cnet ee 
SOTO SAS. occcewc 00 BOE ccc Ge aoe ee at ae eH sae .@. ee .@ 
Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winn' pes 
Pee $....@ $.2e-@D 2.0% Spring top patent{..$....@6.05 $....@5.30 Spring exports§ ......... $9.35 .- 
Montana ...... ose ténee a0e6 Spring second pat.f. ....@4.40 ....@4.80 Ontario 90% patentst....$5.60 
Spring first clearf... ....@3.30 ....@.... 


prices basis f.o.b. 


Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. 


tSecond-hand cottons. 98-Ib cottons 
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standard patent $4.85@5.05, straight $4.70@ 
4.85, clears $4.50@4.70; hard winter wheat 
short patent $4.70@4.90, standard patent 
$4.50@4.70, soft winter high patent pastry 
flour $4.95@5.15. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Markets very quiet; both buyers 
and sellers marking time until subsidies and 
hard wheat price ceilings announced. Ad- 
vance in wheat prices has put all grades 
above ceiling prices. Mills have an excellent 
backlog of orders; operating to available 
capacity. 

Portland: Little activity in flour markets 
of Pacific Northwest. Mills generally have 
all flours off price lists due to high wheat 
prices and present flour ceilings. Efforts 
confined to grinding and delivering on old 
contracts. Army and navy bookings plus 
lend-lease comprise bulk of grindings of 
coast mills, 

Interior mills booked for months ahead, 
making little effort to press sales in south- 
eastern and middle western markets. Soft 
wheat price ceilings have affected them but 
ltitle as they have different flour ceilings 
than coast mills. 

Few flours quoted on mill price lists, only 
whole wheats and grahams quoted Nov. 27, 
f.o.b. mill, 100’s, cottons: whole wheat, 100% 
$3.46, graham $3.37, cracked wheat $3.37. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





‘Toronto-Montreal: Demand for spring 
wheat flour in domestic markets exceeds 
available supplies for probably first time in 
the history of Canadian trade. Priority of 
export flour orders, together with increased 
requirements of home trade due partly to 
scarcity of winter wheat flour and increased 
consumption of bread and other bakery 
products has brought about present situa- 
tion, British government buying agency 
active again last week and placed addi- 
tional orders. The West Indies also did 
more buying. Milling capacity now fully 
booked up until end of March. Prices for 
export 5@10c higher, while domestic values 
continue at former ceiling levels. 

Quotations Nov. 27: domestic top patent 
$5.05 bbl, seconds $4.40, bakers $4.30, in 
98's, jute, mixed cars, track, Toronto-Mont- 
real freights, adds 10c extra where cartage 
is performed. For export, price $9.35 bbl 
per 280 lbs, f.a.s. winter ports, February 
seaboard, $9.40, March-April. 

Ontario winter wheat flour market un- 
changed, Supplies in any quantity unob- 
tainable. Price nominally quoted (Nov. 27) 
at $5.60 bbl, in second-hand jutes, Montreal 
freights, unchanged. 

Looked for improvement in winter wheat 
deliveries following increase in subsidy on 
western feed wheat has not materialized. 
Farmers continue to hold this grain, either 
for feeding purposes or in hope of govern- 
ment raising price as an inducement to 
them to sell. Little or none of this wheat 
finding its way to mills for grinding into 
flour. Quotations Nov. 27: ceiling $1.10@ 
1.12 bu, f.0.b. shipping points, according 
to freights. 

Winnipeg: Export business again con- 
firmed last week, with total worked equiva- 
lent to almost 3,000,000 bus of wheat. The 
United Kingdom again listed as buyer, but 
ultimate destination not determined. Mills 
now booked up into March and April. Do- 
mestic flour trade good and all mills oper- 
ating full time. In cash wheat, millers 
taking varying amounts of different grades 
with fair quantities for lake and rail ship- 
ment East. Quotations Nov. 27: top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort William 
and the British Columbia boundary, $5.30, 
cottons; seconds, $4.80; second patents to 
bakers, $4.60. 

Vancouver: While few reports are issued 
on export movement of Canadian flour from 
western area, rumors persist in local trade 
circles that very large amounts of flour 
have already, or are in the process of being, 
worked for account of Russian government. 

This business, together with British gov- 
ernment orders, keeping western mills run- 
ning at capacity levels with result that 
there is nothing offering for ordinary ex- 
port routes. So far there has been no im- 
provement in the shipping position out of 
this port, and until space becomes available 


_ 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


it would be folly for dealers to quote on 
export bids. 

Domestic hard wheat flour sales continue 
very good and stocks on hand ample for 
current needs. Prices firm at ceiling levels. 
Quotations on a cash car basis for 98's, cot- 
tons, are: $5.40 for top patents, $5 for bak- 
ers or second patents and $4.90 for Vitamin 
B. Ontario soft wheat flour still in very 
short supply, with little prospect of in- 
creased quantities coming West. Price firm 
to trade at $7.50. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Quotations Tuesday, Nov. 30 


Minneapolis: In spite of heavy production, 
there is no loosening of millfeed supplies; 
most flour mills now need the largest share 
of output for their own mixed feeds and 
for mixed cars with flour; only an occasional 
straight car is offered and such offerings 
are far too small to supply demand; some 
trading of millfeed cars for other feed in- 
gredients; prices firm at ceilings. 

Oklahoma City: Continued good demand, 
with limited supplies; no change in prices; 
quotations, basis burlap bags, carload ship- 
ment, southern deliveries: bran, mill run 
and shorts $1.90@1.95 bag of 100 lbs; for 
northern deliveries: bran, mill run and 
shorts $1.85@1.90. 

Omaha: Millfeeds continue the same; very 
good demand, poor supply; prices remain 
at ceiling. 

Wichita: Supply good but not enough to 
fill demand; bran and shorts, basis Kansas 
City, $36.50. 

Hutchinson: Demand strong; trend firm 
at ceiling; supply inadequate; bran, mill 
run, gray shorts $36.50@37.50 (Kansas City 
basis). 

Salina: Demand extremely good; trend 
steady; supply insufficient to take care of 
trade requirements; ceiling levels prevail 
on bran and shorts. 

Fort Worth: Demand exceeds supply; 
trend tight at ceiling; supply inadequate; 
output practically all going out on mixed 
cars; wheat bran and gray shorts $43.40, 
mixed car ceilings. 

Chicago: No offerings; spring and hard 
winter bran, std. midds., flour midds., red 
dog $40.40, jobbers’ ceiling price. 

St. Louis: Bran, pure bran, gray shorts 
and brown shorts, $38.97@39.47; red dog, 
$39.47. 


Toledo: Same old story, supply inadequate 
to demand, and production only takes care 
partially of regular customers at ceiling 
levels. 

Buffalo: While the mills continue to pro- 
duce at an extraordinary rate, there con- 
tinues to be insufficient millfeeds to satisfy 
demands; all offerings quickly absorbed; 
trend firm; supply very light; bran, std. 
midds., flour midds., second clear and heavy 
mixed feeds $41.55. 

New York: Supply insufficient; $46.06. 

Boston: Supplies still almost impossible 
to find, none being available for resale. 
Substitution of ground grain also difficult 
since demand for it far exceeds the supply. 
Quotations remain at ceilings; spring bran, 
midds., mixed feed and red dog, $46.17. 

Philadelphia: Demand moderate; trend 
firm; supply light; bran, std. and pure 
spring $45.34 bid; hard winter, $45.34; soft 
winter nominal; midds., std. and flour, and 
red dog, $45.34. 


Atlanta: Tight situation continues, al- 
though production shows consistent  in- 
crease output still far short of demand; 
continuation of heavy flour mill grind in 
practically every section of country still not 
reflected in available offerings on bran and 
shorts; bulk of shipments in mixed cars or 
truck lots. Shipments of government-owned 
feed wheat on back orders increased to both 
mixed feed mills and feeders, reducing open 
market purchases; bran and gray shorts 
remain at ceiling of $46.30@46.80, with 
ground wheat $71, ground oats $69.20, 
ground barley $66.50, rice bran $37.40@ 
39.90, hominy feed $52. 

Nashville: Demand continues very good; 
supplies continue limited; prices remain at 
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UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted), of date Nov. 27, and corresponding date of a 





year ago: 
-—Wheat— -——Corn—, -—Oats—, -—Rye— --Barley— 
1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 
eit. ee ee 1,732 6,561 5 1,013 45 14 86 93 10 3 
ITs ve 55 6094 40-4.4¢ 7,819 17,126 $42 4,572 5,580 1,434 3,429 4,838 2,156 1,246 
EE iis icra 4 2,059 1,906 ap 321 ae <s a% + 89 103 
| Sees . 6,376. 9,462 4,590 11,652 1,400 1,672 9,055 4,655 1,282 572 
DT Webdacei<seye “- es ~ oe oe oe ee es ee 
LS See aapenigts ; 155 a 2 <4 5 ot 260 a 250 
te ires this Sas 22,582 34,523 103 875 823 1,190 1,325 1,404 2,442 1,565 
Chk See 7,362 13,630 222 126 97 93 69 15 61 80 
oS, acs a dee 3,639 5,756 25 ee aa + a ai on 
Mutchingon ............ 8,851 12,366 ei ee a 3 Ry za a en 
Indianapolis .......... 1,658 1,570 911 1,754 317 400 83 43 3 “ 
Mansas City ........... 20,713 38,628 533 1,353 314 163 853 331 343 84 
NG cc ices once 409 1,394 223 1,755 30 80 63 840 4,362 2,325 
Minneapolis ........... 25,129 35,180 500 2,447 3,807 3,275 4,954 4,789 5,903 3,672 
New Orleans .......... 975 2,047 240 116 177 207 es 4 76 17 
Gs aoa sia A's a 303 261 16 92 51 12 2 o% 
MEE 66. 8656 6 b4<00% Tr 44 ee ve oe ee on rv _ 66 
ES sin Vb oxbac0's 5 8,571 17,066 1,475 4,521 1,853 331 294 161 986 491 
RSE eee 273 642 288 641 Zi 24 vis - 309 110 
Philadelphia .......... 1,807 2,285 212 639 54 27 84 39 6 9 
if  -eepereee 3,193 5,202 1,451 4,537 733 319 48 996 309 96 
EN ns eos is 4 466 2,519 286 500 131 55 54 60 249 17 
= 9p hepeperene 4,019 6,160 320 266 241 107 6 8 61 5 
ri sa:ac0 0.0 4,121 8,428 ne 3 70 6 re oe 31 3 
SS eieae 354 a a ea os ‘ 110 Be 33 
ee ee - 530 400 Se “ ‘“ 201 ye 
| ree 132,611 213,441 11,717 37,946 15,723 9,414 20,405 19,177 18,678 10,681 


the ceilings, both bran and shorts being 
quoted $43.30@44.30. 

Seattle: Supply fair; $36.50. 

Portland: Mill run, bran, shorts, midds. 
$36.50 ton. 


Ogden: Business continues excellent, with 
no change in prices and plants working to 
capacity seven days per week. Quotations 
stationary; red bran and mill run, blended, 
white, midds., $36.30, carload lots, f.o.b. 
Ogden. Denver prices: red bran, blended, 
white, midds. $41.10 ton, ceiling. Califor- 
nia prices (ceiling): red bran and mill run, 
blended, white, $41.10, midds. $42.10, car 
lots, f.o.b. San Francisco, Cal., with Los 
Angeles prices up $1, ceiling. 

Toronto-Montreal: Bran reported by some 
mills to be little easier, but shorts and 
midds. still far short of market require- 
ments. No winter wheat millfeed available 
for export on account of scarcity of this 
wheat. For this reason mills unable to take 
advantage of higher ceilings in U. S. mar- 
kets; ceiling: bran $29, shorts $30, midds. 
$33 ton, net cash terms, bags included, 
mixed or straight cars, Montreal freight 
basis. 

Winnipeg: All available supplies in keen 
demand and stocks moving rapidly into 
consumptive channels. Owing to the short- 
age of supplies to meet present demand, 
completion of orders is running from one 
to two months behind. Bulk of stocks 
going to eastern Canada; bran $28, shorts 
$29, Man. and Sask; Alta. bran $25.50, 
shorts $26.50. Small lots ex-country ele- 
vators and warehouses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Trend steady; domestic sales 
down slightly because farmers in past two 
months have been heavy buyers in anticipa- 
tion of short supplies and now have ample 
supplies on hand; however, general demand 
remains exceptionally good compared with 
previous years. Dealers finding suppliers 
easier to secure from western mills. Out- 
look for future sales remains good since 
millfeed is still one of the cheapest feeds 
available to stock breeder and poultryman 
in this area. Prices firm and on a cash 
car basis: bran $29.80, shorts $30.80, and 
midds, $33.80. 





United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending 
Nov. 20, 1943, and Nov. 21, 1942, as reported 
to the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, in bus (000’s omitted): 
Canadian 
7-American— -—in bond— 
Nov. 20 Nov. 21 Nov. 20 Nov. 21 
1943 1942 1943 1942 


i | rere 162,458 263,191 9,465 ‘16,285 
CP 8 isentne 11,088 41,167 oe ee 
ee 19,619 10,788 1,046 2,095 
TAPS ceccce 21,313 19,587 1,055 993 
Barley ...... 23,024 12,083 926 45 
Flaxseed .... 8,872 5,063 2,024 Re 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets Noy. 20 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, 235,000 (86,000) bus; corn, 
129,000 (3,484,000); oats, none (none); rye, 
24,000 (24,000). 





Successful, Experienced Representative 
offers services on a commission or bro- 
kerage basis, territory Pacific Coast, to 
manufacturers of bakers and family 
flours, rye, semolina, cracker flours, 
cereal, rolled oats, corn meal and feeds 
to the bakery and wholesale grocery 
trade. Address 6478, Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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WANT ADS 


v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
5e per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.)  Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%4c per word? 50c mini- 

















mum, Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order, 





HELP WANTED 
v 











WANTED 


Second millers for modern con- 
structed mill; good working con- 
ditions; state experience. 


Great Bend, Kansas 
Post Office Box 745, 











SECOND MILLER FOR 300-BBL MILL 
located in Texas; steady time and good 
pay. Address 6469, The Northwestern 
Miller, 614 Board of Trade, Kansas City 
6, Mo. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR EXPERIENCED CE- 
real chemists at company branch labora- 
tories in Idaho, Kansas and Missouri. 
Write fully about your background, ex- 
perience, age, family status and salary 
expected, All replies held in confidence. 
Address W. L. Heald, chief chemist, the 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., P. O. 
Box 718, Denver 1, Colo, 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


90-H.P. CATERPILLAR DIESEL ENGINE; 
No. 1518 Carter disc oat separator; 18” 
Williams hammermill, 50-h.p. ball-bearing 
motor; 4-bbi Davis horizontal mixer; No. 
2 Beall degerminator. F. W. Mann, P. 

O. Box 67, East St. Louis, Il. 

















MACHINERY WANTED 














2% OR 3-BBL CREAMING AND RUBBING 
machine for cookies. Golden Krisp Cookie 
Co., 1617 E. Anaheim St, Long Beach 4, 
Cal. 





WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970. The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER & FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 





Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








DESIGNERS 





The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 


BUILDERS 





Coast To Coast Grain Service 





WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 





ARGILL 


DURUM 
By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 





INCORPORATED 


Minneapolis and 


All Principal Grain Markets 





CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 
ees 
Any Where 
Any Time 
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Revised Ceiling Order 








(Continued from page 83.) 


flour the maximum price shall be the same 
as that of soft wheat flour milled at Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

XII. Maximum prices for export sales. 
The maximum prices for export sales shall 
be determined in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Second Revised Maximum 
Export Price Regulation 5 issued by the 
Office of Price Administration. 

XIII. Maximum prices at nonrail points. 
In those areas where maximum prices are 
determined hereunder by adding a rail 
charge to a .basic price, if a buyer's re- 
ceiving point 1s located more than 10 miles 
from the nearest railroad siding, an amount 
may be added to the applicable maximum 
carload price at the railroad siding nearest 
to the buyer's receiving point, equal to the 
difference between the charge at the lowest 
common carrier rate for the transportation 
of an equivalent quantity of flour from 
wheat, semolina or farina from such rail- 
road siding to the buyer's receiving point 
and the charge at the lowest common car- 
rier rate for the transportation of this same 
quantity a distance of 10 miles from such 
siding. For the purposes of this section, 
the distance along the shortest and most 
direct vehicle highway route shall be used 
in calculating the distance from the nearest 
railroad siding to the buyer's receiving 
point. . 

XIV. Selection by the buyer of his receiv- 
ing point. Nothing in the foregoing pro- 
visions of this Revised Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 296 shall be construed to 
prohibit any person from purchasing and 
receiving delivery of flour from wheat, 
semolina and farina at any point within 
the several states of the United States or 
the District of Columbia at the maximum 
price at that point as computed under the 
applicable provisions of Appendix A, and 
shipping from such point to any other point 
at his own expense, although the price paid 
at the first point plus transportation to the 
second point may exceed the maximum 
price at the second point computed under 
the applicable provisions of Appendix a 
Provided, That if the flour from wheat, 
semolina or farina is resold, the maximum 
prices for each resale shall be as herein- 
before provided in this regulation, 

XV. Maximum prices for sales by person 
other than millers, blenders, primary dis- 
tributors and flour jobbers. Maximum prices 
for sales of flour by persons other than 
millers, blenders, primary distributors and 
flour jobbers are to be determined in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 421, in the case of 
wholesalers as defined therein and in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of Maximum 
Price Regulation Nos. 422 and 423 in the 
case of retailers as defined therein, 

XVI. Conversion to barrel basis and con- 
tainer differentials. 

(a) All maximum prices hereinbefore set 
forth on a per cwt basis may be converted 
to maximum prices per bbl by multiplying 
the appropriate maximum price per cwt by 
1.96 and rounding the result to the next 
lower cent, 

(b) All differentials set forth in subdi- 
visions VII, LX and X of this appendix 
may be converted to a differential per bbl 
by multiplying the appropriate differential 
by two and rounding the result to the next 
lower cent, 

(c) Package Differentials. 


Size of Buyer's 
con- pack- 
tainer Kind Seller's packages* agest 
196 Woodt $1.10 OVOP 2. cerecceee $ .25 
98 Woodt 98 OWOE 6c éeceseveces .35 
140 Jute BAsiW ccc cccccsccccccss 00 
98 Jute $ .05 over (2 to bbl)... 00 
140 Cotton 05 OVEF .ccccrceceees 00 
98 Cotton Basis (2 to bbl)........ 00 
96 Cotton .10 under (2 to bbl).. 00 
49 Cotton .25 over (4 to bbl)... .04 
48 Cotton .15 over (4 to bbl)... .04 
24% Cotton .50 over (8 to bbl)... .08 
24 Cotton .40 over (8 to bbl)... .08 
20 Cotton .75 over (10 to bbl).. .10 
12% Cotton .80 over (16 to bbl)... .16 
12 Cotton .70 over (16 to bbl)... .16 
10 Cotton 10 over (20 to bbl)... .20 
.8 Cotton 00 over (20 to bbl)... .20 
Cotton .05 over (24 to bbl)... .24 
Cotton .25 over (28 to bbl)... .28 
Cotton 35 over (32 to bbl)... .32 


over (40 to bbl).. .40 
70 over (40 to bbl)... .40 
.85 over (48 to bbl)... .48 
15 over (56 to bbl)... .56 
5 over (64 to bbl)... .64 
.25 over (96 to bbl)... .96 
4.30 over (128 to bbl). 1.28 


9 
Ss 
7 
6 
5 Cotton 
4.9 Cotton 
4 Cotton 
3% Cotton 
3 Cotton 
> 








OS SS NS ee 
x 


2 Cotton 
1% Cotton 


98 Paper Basis (2 to bbl)....... 00 
49 Paper 10 over (4 to bbl)... .04 
48 Paper Basis (4 to bbl)...... 04 
24% Paper .20 over (8 to bbl)... .08 
24 Paper .10 over (8 to bbl)... .08 
20 Paper .40 over (10 to bbl).. .10 
12% Paper 45 over (16 to bbl)... .16 
12 Paper .385 over (16 to bbl).. .16 
10 Paper -70 over (20 to bbl)... .20 
9.8 Paper .60 over (20 to bbl)... .20 
8 Paper .60 over (24 to bbl)... .2 
7 Paper .85 over (28 to bbl)... .28 
6 Paper .85 over (32 to bbl).. .32 
5 Paper 1.25 over (40 to bbl).. .40 
4.9 Paper 1.15 over (40 to bbl)... .40 
4 Paper 1.25 over (48 to bbl)... .48 
3% Paper 1.55 over (56 to bbl)... .56 
3 Paper 1.65 over (64 to bbl)... .64 
2 Paper 2.50 over (96 to bbl)... .96 
1% Paper 3.30 over (128 to bbl). 1.28 





*Seller’'s packages, charge per bbl over 
100-lb cotton, carload price. tBuyer's pack- 
ages, charge per bbl over bulk price for 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


handling and packing 
tWood or plywood. 

If shipments are made in buyer's bags an 
allowance shall be made by the seller for 
the 4 lbs of flour saved in packing sizes 
calling for 192 Ibs per bbl and a charge 
shall be made for the extra flour required 
in packing sizes calling for 200 lbs per bbl. 

Cts per bbl 


buyer‘’s packages. 


additional 
Outside jute envelopes (1 to bbl)...... 35 
Outside jute envelopes (2 to bbl)...... 45 
Outside jute envelopes (4 to bbl)...... 60 
Outside cotton envelopes (2 to bbl).... 50 
Outside fiber containers (4 to bbl)..... 45 
Outside paper envelopes (2 to bbl)...... 30 
Outside paper envelopes (4 to bbl)...... 35 
Outside paper envelopes (8 to bbl)...... 50 


Per bbl 
Charge for handling and packing buy- 
er's outside paper, cotton or jute 


a a ee el $0.10 
Charge for handling and packing buy- 
GFR BOOP GOMIRIRNND co cceciccccdeess 15 


(d) Maximum prices for flour from wheat 
and farina packed in packages and/or 
package sizes other than those set forth in 
subparagraph (c). Maximum prices for 
flour from wheat and farina packed in 
packages and/or package sizes other than 
those set forth in subparagraph (c) hereof 
shall be: 

(i) The appropriate proportion of the bulk 
price per bbl for flour from wheat or farina 
determined by subtracting from the ap- 
plicable maximum price in 100-lb sacks, the 
amount of l6éc, and 

(ii) Adding thereto the cost of packages, 
labels and shipping containers, and 

(iii) Adding also the appropriate propor- 
tion of the per cwt differential in sub- 
paragraph (c) hereof under the heading 
“buyer's packages, charge per cwt over bulk 
price for handling and packing buyer's 
packages,” for the package size most nearly 
approximating that for which a maximum 
price is being calculated. 

(e) Added charges for containers other 
than those covered by subparagraph (c). 
If an outside jute, cotton, or paper en- 
velope or an outside fiber container of a 
size different from those set forth under 
subparagraph (c) hereof is used, the cost 
of the envelope or fiber container actually 
used may be added to the maximum prices 
for flour from wheat or farina as otherwise 
set forth in this Appendix A. 

This regulation shall become 
Nov. 30, 1943. 


Issued this 30th day of November, 1943. 


effective 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





CLARENCE HIDDING NAMED 
PURITY OATS PRESIDENT 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Clarence M. 
Hidding has been named president of 
the Purity Oats Division of General 
Mills, Inc., by the board of directors 
of the company. Other officers appoint- 
ed include G. S. Kennedy, a vice presi- 
dent of General Mills, as vice president 
of the division; H. C Phillips, vice presi- 
dent, and C. O. McGaughey, secretary. 

Assets of the Purity Oats Co. were 
taken over by General Mills more than 
a year ago. Mr. Hidding, who had been 
with the company for several years, 
was appointed general manager at that 
time. Headquarters of the division re- 
mained in Keokuk, Iowa, until Novem- 
ber, when they were moved to Minne- 
apolis. 

The primary business of the division 
is the milling of rolled oats and various 
by-products. It supplies a considerable 
amount of the oat flour which is used 
in the preparation of Cheerioats. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
HORN ESTATE $3,299,582 
PuitapeLtpuia, Pa.—The estate of the 
late Joseph V. Horn, who died two 
years ago, included 22,214 shares of 
Horn & Hardart Baking common stock, 
which in an accounting filed for audit 
in Orphans Court in Philadelphia last 
week, was appraised at $1,932,618, The 
entire personal estate is understood to 
be $3,299,582. Mr. Horn was one of 
the founders and for many years was 
president of the Horn & Hardart Bak- 

ing Co. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Nov. 27, in tons, with comparisons: 
7-Receipts—, -—Shipments— 
1943 1942 1943 1942 


Minneapolis ... wes soe S0,0e0 8,160 
Kansas City .. 475 1,800 3,925 4,750 
Philadelphia .. 420 500 oes ve 
Milwaukee .... eos 40 4,230 2,660 


Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division Nov. 26, 1943, and receipts 
and shipments during the past week, in 
bushels (000's omitted): 
Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 

eer 24,858 1,389 2,706 4,471 
Private terminals .. o° 33 14 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 











TORE . 0300046 24,858 1,389 2,739 4,485 
Vancouver-New 

















Westminster 16,766 Ki 128 61 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

WREOTE. ccaccive 11,991 oe 99 103 
Churchill ....... 1,877 ee ee 
.i, ; Wee 1,027 oe oe oe 
Prince Rupert .. 1,210 ee oe ee 

Ege 57,730 1,389 2,966 4,650 
TOP OM eeudie 138,470 473 9,830 9,594 

Receipts during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 10,591 260 656 68 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

a, Arr 384 oe 72 36 

WE occsawbe 10,975 260 728 104 


Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 








ee 15,563 382 ee 700 

_. OFyererere 170 _ 270 157 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

OTE GIF. icsccee 638 se 53 26 

co eer 16,371 382 323 882 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1-Nov. 26, 1943 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 86,376 2,157 20,631 18,081 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
OOM DIV: 6.06400 3,660 ‘ec 611 340 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1-Nov. 26, 1943 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..116,746 2,144 26,200 21,557 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 


OFM GiV. cccnue ,775 oe 482 318 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain in the United States Nov. 
27, in bushels (000's omitted): 








Wheat Oats Rye Barley 
Baltimore ...-602 1,301 ° o* ee 
ED sk 0 xe :0en ave 799 és cs aT 
PE S bapenent 2,211 745 281 376 
0 eee 3,107 is s% 208 
eer 87 on 509 ee 
BROOE ccaceccss oe oie 748 .% 
Sn a Mee 2,556 ae 136 
NOW Fork ..cccs 1,088 " 
Co ree 187 
Philadelphia .... 546 oe ae oe 
eer ree 1,421 ee 362 106 
NE da 4%0% 13,303 745 1,900 826 


74 
Nov. 20, 1943... 9,917 1,045 558 720 
Nov. 28, 1942 13,078 2,579 197 526 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output reported 
to the Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, iu sacks, with comparative fig- 
ures for the previous weeks: 


Week ending 





aa 
; Nov.13 Nov. 20 Nov. 27 
Five mills ...... 42,251 33,075 *28,802 


*Four mills. 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at principal primary points for the week 
ended Nov. 27, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
: : 1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 
Minneapolis .. 269 302 189 23 4,196 2,535 
2) eee 103 77 #517 925 2,609 1,422 


<> 


December 1, 1943 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis and interior Minnesota: Du!)- 
ness is the rule in the rye flour market 
lately; buying interest limited, with most 
users fairly well covered, although not to 
the same extent as on wheat flour; prices 
5@10c lower than a week ago following 
the slump in the rye market; pure white 
rye flour, $3.22@3.37, sacks, in cottons, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis; pure medium $3.12@3.27, 
pure dark $2.97@3.12. 

Philadelphia: Market irregular, ruling 
firm and higher, then turning unsettled and 
easy, with buyers more cautious; white pat- 
ent $3.43@3.54. 

St. Louis: Prices 9c higher; sales and 
shipping instructions fair; pure white flour 
$3.65, medium $3.55, dark $3.35, rye meal 
$3.45. 

Buffalo: Demand good; trend firm; sup))!y 
fair; white $3.65, medium $3.55, dark $3.55 

New York: Sales scattered; pure white 
patents $3.40@3.60. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $3.76, medium 
dark rye $3.81, Wisconsin pure straight 
$4.19, Wisconsin white patent $4.32. 

Chicago: Market practically unchang: 
with sales scattered and in small lots wit! 
directions fair; white patent rye $3.15 
3.28, medium $3.05@3.18, dark $2.80@2.9 





SEMOLINA MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Practically no business; pri « 
situation prohibits sales except for limit: | 
amount of low grades at times; unfilled « 
ders are large and millers are more anxious 
to get shipping directions; production co 
tinues heavy; millers disappointed over t 
rate of subsidy, which is regarded as 
adequate; consequently new sales are 1 
likely to be heavy when the payments |! 
come effective; prices unchanged at ceili! 

In the week ended Nov. 27, nine Minn: - 
apolis and interior mills made 187,241 sa: 
durum products against 199,144 in the prv- 
vious week. 

Philadelphia: Market quiet and prics 
show no important change; offerings on!) 
moderate; No. 1 fancy $4.02, No. 1 regular 
3.92. 

Buffalo: Stalemate continues with sem»- 
lina wheat costs over ceilings; most impor- 
tant buyers well booked on contracts and 
there are no distress conditions; shipping 
directions continue good; trend firm; sup})|) 
fair; No. 1 $3.98, durum fancy patent $3.%s. 
macaroni flour $3.73, first clear $3.12, s¢ 
ond clear $2.12. 

St. Louis: Prices unchanged; sales anid 
shipping directions slow; first grade semo- 
lina (ceiling price) $3.99, granular $3.51, 
No. 3 $3.73, fancy patent $3.99. 

Chicago: Market unchanged, with mills 
out of market and demand quiet. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: With colder weather 
there is some improvement in domestic sales 
of rolled oats and oatmeal. With litile 
or no export trade, however, these mills 
having slow time; prices unchanged. (Quo- 
tations Nov. 27: rolled oats $3.15 bag of 
80 lbs, cotton, in mixed cars; oatmeal, in 
98's, jute, $3.85 bag, Toronto or Montrea! 

Winnipeg: Demand shows some impro\e- 
ment and sales increasing. Mills operating 
part time and supplies at level sufficient 
to take care of demand. Quotations Nvv. 
27: rolled oats, in 80-lb sacks, $3.25 in the 
three prairie provinces; oatmeal, in 9»-lb 
sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
Nov. 29 at $5.75 per 100 Ibs, bulk; 2'-0z 
packages $2.20 case, 48-oz packages $2.35. 








WHEAT AND WHEAT FLOUR STOCKS HELD BY MILLS 


The Department of 
wheat 
were received 


4 { Commerce reports the following statistics on stocks of wheat and 
our held by mills at close of the quarterly period ending Sept. 30, 1943. 
from 739 milling concerns owning or operating 899 mills. 


Reports 
These mills 


counted for 92.6% of the total wheat flour production (218,282,705 sacks) as shown by ‘he 


returns of the biennial census of manufactures for 1939. 
held no stocks of wheat or flour on Sept. 30, 


March 


31, 1943, and Dec. 31, 1942, are presented for comparison. 


Of the 739 concerns reporting, 11 
1943. Data on stocks as of June 30 «and 
Wheat and wheat fleur 


stocks held by mills on Sept. 30, June 30 and March 31, 1943, and Dec. 31, 1942: 


Item— 
Number of milling concerns reporting 
Number of mills represented ................ 
Daily capacity in sacks of wheat flour........ 
Per cent of United States wheat flour output*. 


en WE PO hin 64.4 6-0.050 68 640 cane ees 
Owned by mills 
es Ge Ne nina caiekescksusbcucndai 
In mills and mill elevators attached to 

mills, totals 


Owned by mills 
Stored for others 


eee Ur is Be obi c cccevcceseeiecs 
ee Peer eee eee 
In public terminal elevators ......... 


In private terminal elevators not at- 


ROC OO MERE o-00 cc cewsresivetsce 

In transit and bought to arrive....... 

Stored Ter WeWere, LOCA. vc cccvievecsisceses 
Wheat flour stocks held by mills— 

In mills, public and private warehouses, 

and in transit—sold and unsold—total.. 


Sept. 30, June 30, March 31, Dec. 
194; 43 


1943 943 19 1942 
739 761 767 ci7 
921 927 927 
1,104,781 1,106,277 1,107,85 1,092,181 
92.6 92.1 92.7 92.5 
Bushels Bushels Bushels Bushe! 


194,920,888 151,911,850 172,468,153 190,501 





165,427,105 124,518,882 132,061,962 130,646.12 
29,493,783 27,392,968 40,406,191 59,855,518 


121,949,552 103,860,911 114,442,378 129,349,198 














105,955,845 87,717,860 89,174,829 
15,993,707 16,143,051 25,267,549 
72,971,336 48,050,939 58,025,775 
59,471,260 36,801,022 42,887,133 
7,254,882 4,210,797 5,876,466 5,289,759 
6,613,225 5,833,513 6,728,073 7,121,°:9 
14,244,481 6,704,409 6,218,860 4,865,5 4 
31,358,672 20,052,303 24,063,734 21,647.' i2 
13,500,076 11,249,917 15,138,642 22,227,°38 
Sacks Sacks Sacks Sacks 
9,700,348 9,907,739 8,300,729 7,692,S71 


*Based on the total output (218,282,705 sacks) of wheat flour as shown by the returns 


of the biennial census of manufactures, 1939. 
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Bakery’s Coffee 
Shop Clicks 


Los ANGeELEs, Cat.—Van de Kamp’s, 
southern California bakery chain, before 
the war decided to build a swank eating 
establishment adjacent to its baking 
plant at San Fernando Road and 
Fletcher Drive in Los Angeles. The 
establishment represented the last word 
in fine facilities and the best in food 
was available. 

Employees were charged a low rate. 
‘The public was assessed higher prices 
than the management thought would en- 
courage a great deal of outside patron- 
age. But the drive-in Van de Kamp’s 
Coffee Shop on the plant grounds was 
an instant success. The public couldn’t 
be kept away. Designed as an employee 
service to be operated at a possible loss, 
the Coffee Shop has shown a tidy profit 
from the beginning. 

With the army and navy Officials de- 
crying the eating situation in Los An- 
veles, this coffee shop has become one 
of the most popular eating places in the 
locality. Army and navy officials re- 
ported to city officials that in their opin- 
ion at least 50% of the city’s eating 
establishments were unfit for service 
men, 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SHORTAGE OF BISCUITS 
FOR BRITISH CIVILIANS 


Lonpon, Enc.—The shortage of bis- 
cuits which has occurred through several 
of the factories having been closed down 
to comply with the concentration of in- 
dustry scheme, and also the zoning 
scheme, means that many people are un- 
ible to buy any biscuits for we°ks on end. 
This difficulty, accordingly, was the sub- 
ject of a question at a recent press con- 
ference of the Ministry of Food. 





The Ministry’s official explained that 
the biscuit industry was rationalized and 
the amount of capacity for making bis- 
cuits reduced both in order to divert 
nanpower to other purposes and also 
to enable factory space to be used for 
other more essential purposes. By this 
means the output of biscuits was re- 
duced considerably. After that it was 
found that the demand from the fight- 
ing forces for biscuits was very greatly 
increased. 

At the very time when the production 
capacity had been reduced to what was 
believed a good working level, the serv- 
ices required much larger quantities of 
biscuits because of the operations going 
on overseas, where in many places they 
found that biscuits were a necessary sub- 
stitute for bread, and the result has been 
that in the last few months, and it is 
likely to continue for some time yet, the 
output of biscuits, while it has reached 
the level aimed at, has not been suf- 
ficient to give the civilian markets, as 
well as service requirements, the quan- 
tity which could very easily be absorbed. 
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ALABAMA LAW ON CORN MEAL 
ENRICHMENT IS SUSPENDED 
The Department of Agriculture and 
Industries has temporarily suspended 
the requirements of the state law for 
enrichment of corn meal. The an- 
nouncement said: 
“The Board of Agriculture and In- 
dustries passed a regulation on Nov. 9 
that, being reasonably satisfied that 
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there is a shortage of ingredients for 
enriching corn meal and grits, and in 
addition thereto, a shortage of neces- 
sary equipment to carry out this work; 
therefore under authority of Sec. 7, the 
board suspends the operation of said 
act until such time as it finds that in- 
gredients and equipment are available. 
This has nothing to do with enforce- 
ment of that part of the law pertaining 
to flour, bread and rolls: and buns.” 

Necessary advance notice will be giv- 
en manufacturers when sufficient equip- 
ment and ingredients are available to 
put this section into effect. 


I. BOROWSKY WITH BAY STATE 

The Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn., announces the appointment of I. 
Borowsky as a special demonstrator for 
the baking trade. Mr. Borowsky was 
formerly with another spring wheat 
company, is well-known in the trade 
and recognized as one of the leading dem- 
onstrators. 
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FLOUR AS A SOURCE OF SUGAR 
Lonpon, Ene.—It is reported from the 
U.S.S.R. that research work done by Dr. 
Sokolovsky, of the Institute for Con- 
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fectionery under the People’s Commis- 
sariat for the Food Industry, has re- 
sulted in the successful use of flour as a 
source of sugar. It is said that the taste 
and the nutritive value of confectionery 
in which it is used are very little dif- 
ferent from those of food’s made with 
ordinary sugar. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Turkey, as a result of the abundant 
new harvest, is now milling bread for 
general consumption containing 100% 
wheat flour. Formerly there was a 
heavy admixture of coarse grain flour. 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SIXTY-SIX YEARS 











ALSO 
HIGH PROTEIN 


WHOLE WHEAT 
FLOUR 








ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 





FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 


Hunter mills almost exclusively in the service 
of the American baking industry. The Hunter 
Mills are country mills selecting their wheat 
from the great wheatfield ’roundabout, buying 
much of it directly from growers at Hunter’s 


own elevators. 


No Baker Can Beat this for 


Quality Assurance. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO, 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 











ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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CABLE ADDRESS: LAKURON 





PURITY 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY 


a 


THREE STARS 


GREAT WEST - 


BATTLE 


e 









se 


TORONTO, CANADA 


STERLING 


CANADA CREAM 


MAITLAND 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


* HURON 


ie 


j 
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THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 


Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 
Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 








BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS LATE MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V. 











Canada's 
oldest and largest 
Millers 





BRANDS: 


Flour 


“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA” 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 


Cereals 


“OGILVIE OATS” 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 
“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 
Mills at: 


*) 
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SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER #2 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


Sd 


Head Office: 


40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


Sd 
Oables: 


“Milligroup” 
London 














LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” 


Cable Address: LAKESIDE 


“YORK” “NORDIC” 
TORONTO, CANADA 








TORONTO ELEVATORS 
LIMITED 


Grain and Feed 
Merchants 


4 Million Bushel Elevator— Toronto 
3 Million Bushel Elevator—Sarnia 


TORONTO, CANADA 











MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 








Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 

F. 0, THOMPSON CO., LTD. 

Canadian Agents 

Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 
APPLETON & OOX, INC., 

American ts 

111 John Street, New York 
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Cable 

Address— 
““Mapleshaw,”’ 
Toronto, 
Canada 


Toronto, 


es 


Ontario 








PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 











EXPORT OFFICES: 


TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 

















CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 








BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Mailing Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 





conte canes 
USED 


Nahas of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Miils at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ces: 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 
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James, Hichardson & Sans 
Grain Merchant Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG + CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ 








Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” 


Cable Address: ‘‘Woumacs” 


“KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 














The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN 
COMPANY LIMITED 


462 Oountry Elevators 
Terminal Elevator Oapacity, 9,461,600 Bus. 


Wheat 


Saskatchewan and A 


Country Run 

















Grain Exchange, Winnipeg 


Canadian Hard Spring 


450 Elevators in Manitoba 


Iberta 


High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 

























The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL 


% CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 


“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 


Hard Wheat Flours 








<< —~’ OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF Sl a 
- jyuTe 4 JUTE 4 
JUTE 34 A COTTON 
- BAGS - BAGS 
COTTON IN CANADA COTTON , 
} - Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited I Bs | 
—_ Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC as ' 
dince 1857 GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. ! 
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Quick Action Questions 











(Continued from Page 78.) 
ter is apt to heat up more, probably re- 
sulting in reaching the desired volume 
within a somewhat shorter time. 


¥ ¥ 


Question—When a cake batter has 
been placed in a refrigerator, at about 
40° F. overnight, is it necessary to warm 
it up to room temperatures before pla- 
cing the dough in the pans?—C. R., W. 
Va. 

Answer.—It is not necessary to warm 
up the dough before placing it in the 
pans, but better results are obtained if 
the batter in the pans is allowed to heat 
up to room temperature (70-75° F.) be- 
fore going into the oven. 


¥ ¥ 


Question —What causes the crust in 
custard pies to puff up in the oven?— 
R. M., Ill. 

Answer—This trouble is usually due 
to some air being underneath the dough. 
Air expands under heat, causing this 
puffing up. By having some small holes 
in the pie plates this trouble will be elim- 
inated. 

¥ ¥ 

Question—In making marshmallow, 
what per cent gelatine should be used? 
—A. T., Conn. 

Answer.—This would depend upon the 
grade of gelatine used. A little experi- 
menting may have to be done in order to 
find the proper amount that will produce 
the best results. As a rule, the amount 
will be somewhere around 2% of the 
total batch. 

v ¥ 

Question. — When changing hearth 
baked rye bread to rye frames, are any 
adjustments necessary in the formula or 
method?—G. H., La. 

Answer.—It may be necessary to use a 
little more salt in the dough in order to 
make it a little stronger. If possible, the 
bottom temperature of the oven should 
be increased about 25 or 30 degrees. Use 
plenty of steam in the oven. 


¥ ¥ 

Question—Does milk powder have 
much effect on the quality of bread?— 
» W. &. ¥. 

Answer.—If good milk powder is 
used, the quality of the bread is im- 
proved. Formerly, when the amount of 
milk solids used in bread doughs was 
small, a poor grade of milk solids did 
not show up to any extent, but now 
with the richer types of doughs being 
used, the quality of the milk solids is of 
the utmost importance. 


¥ ¥ 


Question——I recently heard that the 
use of aluminum utensils for cooking and 
baking is harmful to health. Is_ this 
statement correct?—L. A., Tenn. 

Answer—As far as we can find out, 
the above statement is absolutely unwar- 
ranted. It comes up every now and then 
but no one has been able to prove that 
there is any truth to it. 


¥ ¥ 
Question.—What is meant by a 1-2-3 
cooky mix?—L. V., Misc. 


Answer—This term means that 1 lb 
of sugar, 2 Ibs of butter and 3 lbs of 
flour is used. Enough eggs are used to 
make a dough, usually about 4 or 5. 
This type of dough is sometimes called 
“short paste.” 


COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 
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TORONTO, CANADA 








Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. 
Established 1909 
GRAIN, FLOUR and FEED DEALERS 
Head Office: WINNIPEG 
Branches: Toronto, Montreal, Calgary, 


Members Wi ym Grain Exchange, 
Chicago rd of Trade 











R. Ce PRAT 


Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


68 King Street, Eust 
TORONTO, CANADA 








W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: ‘““GLUTEN,’’ Melbourne 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mitune Co., Inman, Kan. 
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GOLDEN 
LOAF FLOUR 


A Flour With an 
Outstanding Reputation 





for 


Uniformity and 
High Quality 


TENNANT & HOYT CO. 


Established 1901 
2,000 Bbls Daily Capacity 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 








Evans Milling Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








Jones-HETTeELSATER CONSTRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


600 Mutual Building Kansas City, Missouri 








Carefully Selected—Country-Run 


MILLING WHEAT 


Direct Shipment to Millers Anywhere 


EBERHARDT & SIMPSON GRAIN CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 


LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buftaio, Nn. y. 








GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
CaBLE ApprEss, “GILLESPIE,” Sypnry 





DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator ““A“’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 


Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN COLORADO 

















COTTON 
BAGS 





CANADIAN-BEMIS BAG COMPANY, LIMITED 


NNIEPEG e 
THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 


BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 


Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 


vaeeeees & 
Successors to 


and 


Manufacturers and Importers 


JUTE 
BAGS 





BURLAPS AND TWINES 
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EVERY STEP 
OF THE WAY 
* 





ROM THE FARMS, factories and mills of the Nation are 
ie the food, flour, feed and supplies for an Amer- 
ica at war. Food for the folks at home—feed for the coun- 
try’s livestock—and food and supplies for our training 
camps, our Allies and our boys on the battle fronts. 

At any busy freight terminal you'll see those supplies come 
rolling in. Much of this vital cargo has been entrusted to 
the safe-keeping and maximum low-cost protection of 
quality Textile Bags—the kind M. J. Neahr & Company 
have been making since 1855. 

For quality textile bags are essential in keeping this cara- 
van of food and supplies moving—every step of the way 


M. J. NEAHR & COMPANY 
1600 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET - CHICAGO ; as 
THE CHICAGO BAG FACTORY SINCE 1855—BURLAP, COTTON AND PAPER BAG 
















Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 





MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 














“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


e MILLERS OF 
WHEAT and RYE * 
FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 























THIS ONE CAUGHT US 


It was a party at which a famous 
alienist was a guest. “Tell us, doctor,” 
said another member of the party, “how 
do you really tell whether a man is in- 
sane?” 

“Oh,” he replied, “we just ask him a 
few simple questions. Sometimes we ask 
him a simple historical question. For 
example: ‘Captain Cook made three voy- 
ages around the world, and died on one 
of them. Which one was it?’ 

“Oh, come, doctor,” puffed the heckler. 
“After all, we don’t all of us remember 
our history.” 

Did it catch you? 

¥ ¥ 
OH, OH 

Hitler visited an insane asylum. For 
weeks ahead, the inmates had _ been 
drilled in the Hitler salute. On the day 
of the visit they were all nicely lined 
up, and when the fuehrer appeared they 
briskly shot up their hands, and shouted 
“Heil Hitler!’ But at the end of the 
line stood a little man who did not raise 
his hand. 

“What's the matter with you?” raged 
Hitler. “Can’t you raise your hand?” 

“I’m not insane, I’m the warden,” said 
the little man. 

v ¥ 
TALK TO HIM 

An officer of the law observed a col- 
ored driver whipping a horse into action, 
and intercepted. 

“Don’t whip him,” said the officer; 
“talk to him!” 

The driver looked at the officer, then 
at the horse, contemplative. Then he 
addressed the horse. “Ah, comes from 
N’Awleans. Wheah does you-all come 
from?” 

¥ ¥ 
oH—Is IT? 

“Why, darling, what ails your eye? 
Why the bandage?” 

“Don’t be funny. This is my new hat.” 

¥ ¥ 
SHE HAS EVERYTHING 

“My girl has everything.” 

“What do you mean—everything?” 

“She has a typewriter, plenty of film 
for her camera and a set of brand new 
tires and her father runs a gas station.” 


¥ ¥ 
NOT BAD 

This restaurant surely is cheap. I 
got coffee, doughnuts and an overcoat 
for l5c. 

¥ ¥ 
HANDY GRANDFATHER 

“Homer, why were you absent yes- 
terday?” 

“My grandmother died.” 

“Your grandmother died? Say, lis- 
ten, Homer, this is the third time your 
grandmother has died.” 

“Yes, that’s true. My grandfather 
was a Mormon.” 
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A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbis Capacity 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 











“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best’ 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








PROMPT *» ACCURATE 


LABORATORY SERVICE 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS C0) 
Whitewater, Kansas 











THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 


— 








INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTS 


Flour, Grain and Feed Analyses 


- THE - 
COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 
31 North State St. Chicago, !!!. 











UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mil! 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina—W hole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. , Chelsea, Mich. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUK IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, C.2. 


LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 


“Copley,’”’ Thornton Hough, 
Cheshire 


LONDON -7, London Street, Mark Lane, E. C. 3. 


JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: ““ANcHOR,” Belfast 


50 Wellington Street 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 
GLASGOW, C. 2 


CO. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘‘GLENCAIRN,”’ Glasgow 





M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 
Fenchurch Street 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘‘TRONTOPRI,’’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 


(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 





CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





19 Waterloo St. 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘MARVEL," Glasgow 





Cable Address: ‘‘Dorrgacu,” London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ““GOLDENGLO,”’ Glasgow. 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 


Cables: ‘‘Puiip,’’ Dundee 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘‘Coventry,’’ London 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 


45 Hope Street 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 








C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(cHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 


Cable Address ‘‘Feastanco,” 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
London. 





FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 


LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 


FEED, ETC. 
20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘DrpLoma," Glasgow 





Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


ee ee 
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Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CoO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORE | 


Andrew De Lisser 


GOLD LEAF 
CAKE FLOUR 


99 Wall St. New York, N. Y. 








Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 








| 960 Montana 
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Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 


New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 





Flour Specialists frce‘tour" 
M. S. Brownold Company 


Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Co. 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 





HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreiGN KJLOUR pomestic 


31st and Market Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


x] 





[ANALYSES 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


Dependable, Prompt Service 


| Siebel Institute of Technology 


CHICAGO, lil 











a 


HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR cases 


410-420 N, Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 





ae EE 
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H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


25 Beaver Street 





NEW YORK x 





WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 
7 4 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 














L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 





THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
Correspondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 











NEW YORK 


Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


FLOUR 


781 LASALLE Sr. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 


P.O. Box 646 








E. S. THOMPSON 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 








WHITE & COMPANY 
“‘The Flour People’’ 


117 Commerce St. Baltimore, Md. 


KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 











J. ROSS MYERS & SON 
FLOUR 


Shortening 
324 N. Holliday St. Baltimore, Md. 
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PYTRA HOUR 






ai OF DOUGH STABILITY 


WisDOM 


FLOL tn 


FLOUR 










A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 






Ola-ctuTem foun 
eases Comsmiparie wus Oo 
Orams mtpesses ube 





UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. Louts, MO. 
Our 94th year 











HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 


Me. 
| NIAGARA 
DUST COLLECTORS A 


GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y 


» 











Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity OHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. *““Washita” 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Demestis Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 











Mew York 


~ Mew Orleans 








We are always ready y fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 


Southern Elevator _— City, Mo. 








-. & 2. 
GENUINE 
GLUTEN FLOUR, 
Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 
Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 
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WHEN THE MILLER MEETS THE PUBLIC 
THROUGH THE BAKER 


When a baker builds up an increasingly prosperous business on high quality 





bread, he becomes an increasingly valuable customer to the miller who pro- 
duces a high quality white flour. 
The American public demands a high standard for its white bread, and it 
is vital both to baker and miller to insure the maintenance of that standard. 
That means the public must be offered rich white bread, made from bril- 
liantly white, well-matured flour, enriched with essential nutrients. The 


production of such flour is assured by the use of Novadelox, Agene and 
N-RICHMENT-A. 








If you are not taking full advantage of these products 
now, a W&T specialist will be glad to work with you in 


applying them. 
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CAN YOU IDENTIFY THESE 


@ Possibly not. Knowing wheats may not be 
your specialty. 

Knowing about wheat is a primary responsi- 
bility with us at General Mills. Flour quality 
depends upon the wheat from which the flour 
is milled just as the quality of a finished baked 
product depends to a large extent upon the qual- 
ity of the basic raw material: Flour. Of course, 
the flour must be properly milled and the baked 
products properly made. . 

But here is our real problem. The wheat must 
have the reght baking quality. If the right baking 
quality isn’t in the wheat there is nothing the 


miller or the baker can do to put it there. 


Emphasis on right baking quality in terms of 


the bakers finished baked products is the guiding 
principle of General Mills wheat purchases and 
flour production. When you buy a General Mills 


bakery flour, you can be sure of getting a flour 


GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


WHEATS' 


with absolutely uniform baking quality, (‘ested 
and approved for dependable performance. 

Next time your General Mills representative 
comes around, ask him to show you the actual 
wheat heads pictured above. We believe you will 


find them interesting. 
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Products Control Department 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





